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Go to a Legitimate Dealer 
and Get a Leg 
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fj pew year the American peo- 
ple will spend more than 
$900,000,000 for automobile 
tires. 


Tires are one of the largest 
items in the motorist’s budget. 


The cost is making even care- 
less buyers think and inquire. 


And the more they inquire, 
the smaller, will grow the influ- 
ence of hearsay and the irrespon- 
sible tire dealer. 


* * * 


We have all met the man who 
takes his opinions ready-made. 


He tells everything he knows. 
He knows more about every car 
than the man who made it, 
where to buy the cheapest truck 
—how to get the biggest bargain 
in tires, 

He always arouses a certain 
amount of wonder in the un- 
knowing. They never think to 


United States Tires 


United States US) Rubber Company 


Fifty-three Factories 





Every time you drive your car 
along a track or a rut ina country 
road you are taking some life out 
of your tires. 

Worn frogs and switches often 
cause small cuts, which arerapidly 
enlarged by the action of gravel 
and moisture. Ruts andtrack slots 
pinch the tire, wearing away the 
tread where their edges strike it. 

It is well to avoid such places 
as much as possible. 











ask him where he gets his secrets. 


“Somebody says” and “every- 
body does” are responsible for 
more wrong impressions about 
tires than anything else you can 


think of. 


* ¥* ca 


It is on the people who come 
under the influences of these 
phrases that the irresponsible 
dealer thrives. 


You generally find him with 
the name of a standard tire dis- 
played in his windows to give 
an impression of quality. 


But when you get inside the 
first thing he begins to talk 





The oldest and largest Rubber Organization in the World 


about is price and substitution. 


What the thoughtful motorist 
is looking for today is better tires. 


He goes to a legitimate dealer 
and gets a legitimate tire. 


The quality idea—the idea of a 
quality tire, of a dealer who 
believes in quality—is command- 
ing a greater respect from a larger 
portion of the motoring public 
all the time. 


It is the idea on which the 
United States Rubber Company, 
was founded—on which it has 
staked a greater investment than 
any other rubber organization in 
the world. 


Build a tire that will do more, 
a better tire than was built before, 
and you are sure of a large and 
loyal following. 


We have never been able to 
build enough U. S. Tires to go 
around. 


(Two hundred and thirty-five Branches 
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JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 
OF THE HIGHEST STANDARD 
SUPERIOR SERVICE BY MAIL 
FIFTH AVENUE &0/ { STREET 
New YorRK 
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T is the Glorious Tone of the Chickering 
that distinguishes it above all other pianos. 
Exquisitely sweet and of great richness and 
power, it has delighted discriminating musi 
lovers for nearly a century.~ ~ ~ ~ ~ 


5 pi hv eee ~< Made at the Great Chickering 

Oi wReriin yy Factories. Boston. Massachusetts 
” Pianos~ . ae: 
, ideally interpreted 


atest pianists and all the music you love best 


The Chickering with the Ampico reproduces in your bome the playing of the world’s gre 
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sranklin Simon 8 Co. 


Fifth Avenue,37th and 38th Sts., New York 


The Smartest of 


SPRINGTIME, SUITS 
For WOMEN 


how varied silhouettes—the Eton, 
the ripple flare, the straight line— 
each so smartly developed by means of 
perfect tailoring that all are favored. 





165—No wonder the Eton 
suit finds favor,if this trico- 
tine suit is an index to its 
smartness! The coat and 
flare cuffs are richly bor- 
dered with self embroidery, 
and there is a vestee of 
metallic brocade. The skirt 
is accordeon pleated, 
swathed at the waist with 


a sash. Navy 
blue or tan. 145.00 








169—Thesmartnessof trico- 


167—Thirty-one inch coat with tine, thetrimnessof widesilk 
nipped-in waistline, flarin?, into a braid, and the grace of sim- 
full ripple over the hips—that is ple lines are all accentuated 
the smart silhouette. Braid bind- by this belted tricotine suit. 
ing, new sharply notched lapels, The shaw] collar is slender, 
slender fitted sleeves, crescent the sleeves snugly fitting, 
pockets slightly extended—these the pockets twice slashed, 
are smart features of tailoring. the edges outlined with flat 
Navy blue tricotine— braid. The skirt 

is the fabric. 98.50 is simple. 79.50 


The HATS illustrated, but suggest the variety in the 
French Millinery Shop. Prices upon application. 





WOMEN’S SUIT SHOP—Balcony Floor 
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FOLLOW THE ARROW 
AND YOU FOLLOW THE STYLE 


Cluett Peabody eT (8..Inc.- Makers, Troy, NY 
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Correct Outfitting for Men 
Youths and Boys 
(Department on the Sixth Floor) 


B. Altman & Cn. 


HKitth Avenue Madison Avenue 
Chirty-fourth and Thirty-fifth Streets, New York 
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THE CAR OFA 
THOUSAND SPEEDS 














THAT SMOOTH SAILING MOTION 


You'll never fully appreciate it, until you ride 


or drive an Owen Magnetic. Giant power is 
controlled at the touch of a finger, a thousand 
speeds are at your instant command. 


Once you fee! the motion of this car, its riding 
ease, its driving ease, you'll understand that 
enthusiasm which almost amounts to a religion 
with owners of Owen Magnetics. No words, 


no pictures can describe this unusual sensation. 
You'll forget mechanics — you'll never know 
weariness. You'll consider yourself among 
those who experience the utmost satisfaction 
in motoring. 


Furthermore, the smart appearance of the 
Owen Magnetic is in keeping with advanced yet 
conservative style. 


We offer six distinguished models 
f g 


OWEN MAGNETIC MOTOR CAR COR PORATION, BROAD WAY AT 57thSTREET, NEW YORK 


MAGNETIC~- 
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MALLORY 


Every Man Should 


For Styles 227 22% se ox low iat 


® behave like a chameleon and harmo- 
nize with the different suits and shirts and ties you wear? 
To be really well dressed, a man should have—and 
wear — several hats. He should select them with due 
regard to the other elements of his wardrobe. We sug- 
gest a dark soft hat; a trim black derby (you’ve no idea 
how smart a good derby is, unless you change into one 
occasionally); and a felt of lighter hue, say tan or gray 
or olive-green. 




















e¢ You don’t wear the 
And for Economy: ren; or sos 
every day until they go to pieces. You have two or three 
suits, and you make them wear better by changing them 
daily. Why not apply that thrifty principle to your hat? 
Have three hats—they’ll each last longer, look smarter, 

feel better, and cost less in the end. 
There’s a good store in your town that sells Mallory 
Hats. Go there and try this three-hat idea on your 
own head. 
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Have Three Hats 

















This is a reproduction of the Mall. 
Spring Poster. Look for it—it is ‘the 


sign of a good hatter. 














In 1600 they made your hat from a 


Russian’s cast-off coat ! 


(Reprinted by permission of Marshall Field & Company, who sell Mallory Hats) 


MUSING to us—if it were not so 
shockingly insanitary—was the 
old method of ‘‘felting’” hats from 
beaver fur. Adriaen van der Donck, 
who traded at Fort Orange from 1641 
to 1648 with the Indians, gives, with 
a description of beaver fur, the follow- 
ing illuminating (and unattractive) 
process: 
‘“‘When hats are made of the 
fur, the rough hairs are pulled 
out, for they are useless. The 
skins are usually first sent to 
Russia, where they are highly 
valued for their outside shining 
hair, and on this their greatest 
recommendation depends with 
the Russians. After the hairs 
have fallen out, or are worn, 
and the peltries become old and 
apparently useless, we get the 
article back, and convert the 
fur into hats, before which it 
cannot well be used for this 
purpose, for unless the beaver 
has been worn, it will not felt 
properly, hence these old pel- 
tries are the most valuable.” 

How different is hat-making today! 
Great reserve stocks of new peltries are 
thoroughly ‘‘cured”’ and sanitarily stored. 
The hair is then felted by a painstaking 
Process and blocked into the light, modish 
shapes of the new season. 


When a man rented his hat 

by the year 
And yet in those old days, “‘a good hat was 
very expensive and important enough to be 
left among bequests in a will. They were 
borrowed and hired for many years, and, 
even down to the time of Queen Anne, we 
find the rent of a subscription hat to be 
£2.6s per annum.” Considering the marked 
shrinkage of the supply of fur-bearing ani- 
mals in this country, and the buying-power 
of money between the ‘‘sixteen hundreds” 
and now, fine hats of the present season are 

remarkable for their low cost. 


Even the ribbon band on your hat 
is of ancient lineage! 

As far back as 3500 B.C. 

there are indications that a 

band with streamers fastened 

the head-dress of Egyptian 

women. This style was re- 

tained with many peoples, 

through many centuries. Pic- 

tures of head-dresses in the fourteenth cen- 

tury show its use, without streamers, when 

it was known as a “‘fillet,”” holding the cloth 
head-dress in place, 


A streamered head-dress of the 
Fourteenth Century 


is somewhat reminiscent of the 
Scottish Highlander’s cap to- 
day. To quote Alice Morse 
Earle: ‘‘Hatbands were just 
as important for men’s hats as 
women’s — especially during 
the years of the reign of James I. Endy- 
mion Porter had his wife’s diamond neck- 
lace to wear on his hat in Spain. It prob- 
ably looked like paste beside the gorgeous- 
ness of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who had the ‘Mirror of 
France,’ a great diamond, the 
finest in England, ‘to wear 
alone in your hat with a little 
black feather,’ so the king 
wrote him.” 


=. 
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A hat is a cap with a brim 


**Flat caps as proper are to city gowns 
As armour, helmets, or to kings their 
crowns.” 


This was written in 1630, 
proving again the centuries-old 
interest men have demonstrated 
in the details of dress. The cap 
of the ancient Greeks, Romans, 
and Britons had acquired a small 
fold (first semblance of a brim) 
by the time of Henry VIII, and 
was sometimes ornamented with 
a small jewel or a feather. Later, 
with the activities of the pioneer fur- 
traders and the great supply of beaver- 
skins, beaver hats became the choice article 
of dress and went through many amusing 
forms—‘“‘bell’”? and ‘‘steeple,’’ crowned, 
cocked and straight of brim. 





The small bow 
inside your hat 


even hails from the days when huating-hats 
were greatly worn, and in a time when hats 
could not easily be got to fit their wearers. 
Then, the leather inside band, laced with 
a narrow ribbon terminating in a bow, 
served as a ‘‘buffet” for fallen horsemen, 
some writers even claiming that the small 
device saved many a life. As for its adapt- 
ing the ill-fitting hat to its prospective 
wearer—so far removed from London shops 
as across the seas, maybe—there can be 
little doubt of its efficacy. It is a proof of 
the curious manner in which fashions per- 
sist—even after the need 


Fre which caused their crea- 
tion has gone—that men 
will still find in their hats 


of today a small bow on 
the inside band! 





234 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ee (Wholesale Only) 


The MALLORY HAT COMPANY, Inc. 


Factory at Danbury, Conn. 
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| e e e e 
_ An Experiment in Socialism 
An Institution Where Pure State Socialism Prevails 


By JAMES L. FORD 


a certain school of Socialists, is by no means the novelty in com- 

munistic living that we have been led to believe. There are in 
this country several communities in which State control of industries, 
an equal wage for all, short hours of labor and abundant time for leisure 
—everything, in short, that the most advanced Altruism could wish 
for—are found in their finest fruition. Here are no swollen fortunes 
to cause discontent and produce those ‘intolerable conditions” that pave 
the way for Anarchy, for the State provides food, raiment and shelter 
for all, and bitter poverty is unknown. 

A model community of this sort which has long since passed the 
experimental stage and outgrown the huge buildings in which it is 
housed and now has a long waiting list, is situated not far from New 
York. Here each member, no matter what his ability or previbus 
worldly status, receives exactly the same wage, which gives him the 
supreme satisfaction of knowing that none of his associates is better 
off than himself. 

The hours of toil are few and far between and the work is limited 


|? \HE “ideal state”, dreamed of by the visionary and demanded by 


= ' to the making of clothing and shoes and the other necessities of life. 


To secure any export trade for these goods would mean competition 
with foreign workmen which is contrary to the principles of Idealism. 

The short hours of labor leave the toilers ample time for self-im- 
provement and also for those forms of recreation which the State deems 
suitable. Chief among these are those unrivalled delights of the 
American public, baseball, moving pictures, and occasional entertain- 
ments by visiting singers and players. 

The community differs from that earlier experiment in plain living 
| and high thinking, Brook Farm, in that it attracts men of almost every 
| occupation and every variety of thought and habit. Brook Farm, on 
the contrary, was recruited exclusively from the intellectual class and 
the period of retirement from the world of grosser ideals bore ample 
fruits. Hawthorne went forth from there to write The Scarlet Letter; 
Dana to become a power in American journalism, and Hecker to found 
_ the Paulist Fathers. In like manner do the ample leisure, easy hours 

of toil, and that complete freedom from carking care that only State 
supervision can bestow, tend to promote self-improvement and _ in- 
| tellectual and moral uplift. 


HIS is evidenced by many recorded instances. A young bank 

clerk had as a roommate during his two years’ residence an expert 
mechanic who taught him much of his trade. He returned to the outer 
world a skilled locksmith and his mastery of this trade combined with 
his knowledge of banking quickly yielded him an easy living. 

Another inmate, whose skill in fancy penmanship had long been a 
subject of admiring comment in the best banking and commercial 
circles, conceived a strong liking for a younger and less experienced 
fellow-member and instructed him in his useful craft to such good effect 
that the pupil was able to make a facsimile of a bank bill that only 
experts could distinguish from the product of the government press. 

More surprising still is the effect of this life of easy toil, abundant 
leisure and freedom from carking care on the moral and religious sense 
of those whose privilege it is to enjoy it. Criminal operations are 
seldom carried on here with any success, and no church in the land 
can show such attendance as that which marks the services held in the 
chapel of the institution. No congregation listens so quietly and de- 
voutly to the Chaplain’s exposition of the gospel; none joins more 
heartily in the singing of such favorite hymns as “There is a happy 
land, Far far away” and “Shall we gather up the river?” 

Shortage of food, coal and other necessities is unknown here, for 
although the State conducts the experiment at a considerable loss, in- 
stead of making it self-supporting—as it easily could—the tax-payers 
are called upon to make good the difference. 

To the chance visitor the fact that the inmates of the community 
dress alike, eat the same food at the same hours and endure prolonged 
periods of enforced silence suggests a life of painful monotony. The 
answer to this is that those who have once partaken of these benefits 
and then returned to the outside world are quite likely to come back, 
usually for a longer stay, and there are even some who become perma- 
nent guests of the institution. 

Just now this excellent community is well worth the thoughtful con- 
sideration of the wise as an example, on a small scale, of what the 
country will be like under pure State Socialism. Those who are 1n- 
terested in visiting the community, should repair to the Grand Central 
Depot in New York, and purchase a RETURN trip ticket to Sing Sing. 
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‘ Graditions of Georgian Days 
; 14 ‘ coe at the hampton Shops 





i 
bey HIS delightfully livable morning room 
ire with its glimpse of a breakfast porch, re- 
ish flects the influence of the late eighteenth cen- 
1es tury designers and is a harmonious setting 
ve for the delicate satinwood furniture by Shera- 
ter ton and for the more luxurious adaptations 
which meet the needs of today. 
he At the Hampton Shops you will find a 
is collection of fine antiques representative of 
ew every worth while decorative phase as well as 
UUs the Hampton fac-similes which are worthy 


he of their originals not only in design and col- 
oring, but also in that integrity of construc- 


tion and perfection of handwork which gave 
ed intrinsic value to the pieces made by Chip- 
fe. pendale. 
on This collection, assembled with suitable 
textiles and accessories, offers full scope for 
™ expressing the preferences and personalities 
ns of our patrons, while the discriminating 
“i knowledge of the Hampton Decorators is at 
n- your command in the arrangement of a group- 
ing or in planning and carrying out every 
1g detail of the interior of your home. 
ry 
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It was a mishap in a 
Yorkshire dye house that 
first suggested a way to 
rainproof woolens. 

Certain goods had been 
dyed with an excess of log- 
wood and came out brown- 
ish instead of black. 

Soap failing to remove 
the surplus, it was decided 
to try alum. 

In drying the goods over 
hot rollers the improvement 
in color was so marked that 
the dyers concluded that a 
repetition might effect a 
complete cure. _ 

But upon allowing the 
cloth to again pass through 
water, they were astonished 
to find that it came through 
absolutely dry. 

From this crude soap- 
and-alum process, the 
science of rainproofing has 
been highly developed. 

In the case of *“Scotch 
Mists”, however, it’s more 
than just “rainproofing.” 

The fabric is especially 
constructed after our own 
formula. 

As a matter of fact, until 
we collaborated with the 
Scottish mills and evolved 
our *“Scotch Mist” fabric, 
the Scot’s beautiful cheviots 
were good only for fine 
weather. Now they’re fine, 
rain or shine! 

Ideal overcoats the year 
’round. 


* Registered Trademark. 


ROGERS PEET COMPANY 


Broadway 
at13thSt. “Four 
Convenient 
Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Broadway 
at 34th St. 
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The Lady and the Dodo 


Have They Used Vanishing Cream ? 


By R. P. 


LADY and a Dodo bird were strolling with ennui 

Along a legendary. beach beside a phantom sea. 

And as the vanished pair passed by I heard the Lady say, 
“T wonder why this afternoon is always yesterday. 
Can you explain, dear Dodo, why, ‘mongst bird and beast and plant, 
Just we of all created things no longer are extant?” 


| “I fancy,” sighed the Dodo bird, “just speaking for myself, 
| That I can guess the reason why we’re placed upon the shelf. 


Each was designed by Nature for a bird of ease and leisure 

To flit among the flowers and the butterflies of pleasure 

With naught to do but plume herself and sing sweet songs and preen 
And keep ourselves in training for a Robert Chanler screen. 

We were not meant for usefulness,—our heaven-appointed duty 

Was to decorate Life’s crudeness with a most delightful beauty. 


' The other birds approved of us and recognized the need 
| Of our gracefulness and glamour, and they brought us worms and seed. 


ND then on one ill-omened day we spied some carrion crows 
All busy ‘round a carcass just about to decompose; 
And we said, ‘Behold those useful birds, how practical they are! 
How thoroughly in touch with life! How preferable far 


: | Their earnestness of effort, their persistent concentration 
: | To the frivolling and flitting that are fitting to our station! 


Let us imitate the habits of these self-respecting workers 
And foreswear the easy idleness of decorative shirkers!’ 


' So we Dodos left off dallying and tried to be of use 


Round the carcasses and suchlike we discovered lying loose. 
But though we labored earnestly, concealing our distress, 
All the other birds assured us we should never reach Success. 


' And we dragged our lovely feathers in the mud and rain and sleet 
| Till the few who had not perished had been rendered obsolete!” 


* * *K 


LAS! I fear, dear Dodo,” sighed the Lady as she winked 
A tear away “that this is why I, too, am now extinct.” 


Two Poems 


By JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


I. In a Cab 


pe flicking of horses’ hoofs over cobbles 
And the soft burr of droning wheels. 


Why is it with us Love always wears 
The faded green coat of an old coachman? 


No matter—ior shining green broadcloth 
Is a convenient screen for our love-making. 


Drive slowly, good coachman, 
For the afternoon is all dust and gold, 
And I would have a long look at the houses. 


II. Fragment 


LOOK at you 
And tremble. 


IT am become as a naked swimmer 
In the summer dawn. 
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|— A New Shape for Spring 


—and Summer Wear 


Smart-Gool-G'om/for table 
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UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO. MAKERS OF LION SHIRTS, TROY, N. Y. 
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Left: Style 1-229: 


Aberdeen Tweed—latest fashionable overchecks. The stitched strap down the 
Center: 


back and around inset pockets, enhances the beauty of this typical English lounge suit. 
Style 202: Kenweave Jersey, in Sponge Tan, Navy, White, Taupe and Brown. 
Tiny tucks ornament the back. Darts impart pinched effect and girlish slender lines. 
Right: Style 12601: Genuine Camel’s Hair Cloth. Very popular in beautiful shades of Tan. The 
ack features two inverted plaits. An undeniably youthful effect, for street or sports wear. 
Kenyon Coats, Suits, Weatherproofs and Waterproofs, in fashion’s latest decree, are on sale at best 
shops in the United States and Canada. Style card with name of local Merchant will be mailed on request. 
NEW YORK C. KENYON COMPANY 
Fifth Ave. Bldg., 23rd St. & 5th Ave. 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 233 Jackson Blvd. at Franklin St. 
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he Wlbech lhal Complete the Car 


DISTEEL WHEELS 


Disteel Wheels are the most distinctive and outstanding feature 
of the American Quality Cars of 1920 design. They make the 
smart car still smarter. They supplement body-line and design. 
They offer opportunity for individuality in color effects. They 
make the car distinctively the owner's own car. From the 
scientific viewpoint, they add immeasurably to the Safety, 
Economy and Comfort of motoring. 


An essential reason for the greater beauty as well as mechanical 
superiority of Disteel Wheels is the inward-curve of Disteel 
Wheels. America has accepted that as a basic principle of 
steel wheel design. 


Detroit Pressed Steel Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Disteel Wheel Plant, Cabot Avenue 
Automobile Frame Plant, Mt. Elliot Avenue 
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New York: 1846 Broadway at G6Ist Street Chicago: 732 Michigan Avenue Boston : 925 Boylston Street San Francisco: 326 Rialto Building 
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WILLYS-KNIGHeE 





WNERS will tell you that the 
Willys-Knight car runs _bet- 
ter after 5,000 miles than it ran 
at 1,000 miles; and _ still better 
after 10,000 miles than at 5,000 
miles. 
In this remarkable way the Willys- 


Knight sleeve-valve motor is unique 
—it improves with use. 

Its daily performance is consistent 
and dependable. The chassis, rigid 
and strong, is as much responsible 
for the car’s long life as the motor 
for its constant performance. 


Willys-Knight Booklet on Request 








WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., Toledo, Ohio 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, LIMITED, Toronto, Canada 
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This label 
identifies the 
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OLEPROOF HOSIERY is exquisitely fine 
in texture and luxuriously brilliant in ap- 
pearance. Its shapely elegance bespeaks good 
taste. But durability has not been sacrificed to 
beauty. This combination of beauty and dura- 
bility sells millions of pairs per year. Because 


of this huge production Holeproof costs no more 
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© H. H. Co. 
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than hose of uncertain quality and unknown 
value. Buy by name and thus be assured of the 
genuine. 

For Men, Women and Children in Pure Silk, 
Silk Faced and Lusterized Lisle. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write for illustrated booklet 
and price list. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproot Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 


50 York St., Sydney, Australia 
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MARMON 34 


A motor car built to a new 
degree of accuracy — so 
smooth in operation, so im- 
mune to trouble and wear 
as to be an entirely new 
experience for the motor- 
ing world. A motor car 
that truly reflects the great 
lessons we learned in build- 
ing aircraft engines for 
the government — ¢haé is 
the new series Marmon 34. 
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NoRDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 
Established 18¢ INDIANAPOLIS 
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YINLOP VAC stands up better than any 


No. 29 and No. 31- $1.00 each 
Plus toc War Tax 


DUNLOP VAC 


Ue in addition to ils excellent playing qualities. the 
oi 


other. 


The keynote of DUNLOP. success is skill and accuracy in 
manufacture. It is famous as the “Choice of Champions”. 





DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY, Ltd, 
PW. Nibictt, American) Representative 
305) Filth Avenue, New 
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SERIES 20 BIG-SIX 
HE printed word, forceful as it may be, can no 


moa) ore give you an accurate conception of the 

"SERIES 20 Bic-SIx thana carefully compiled cata- 
log of a man’s virtues will visualize his real person- 
ality. You must see this wonderful car— ride in it— 
to know and appreciate its acknowledged superiority. 


126-inch wheelbase. Seven-passengers. 60-65-horsepower. 
Intermediate Transmission. Tonneau Extension Light, 
Cord Tires are standard equipment on all Studebaker Cars 


“This is Studebaker Year" 
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HATBANDS & 
PUGGAREES 







F you know a mer- 
chant who has not 


JES 
MWS AS 
yet displayed Wick 
Fancy Hat Bands and 


py “ 
ie 
\ AYN 
Puggaree Scarfs for 


SS, Cer | | Spring — suggest to 

rat : YY him to get his orders 
in without further 
delay. 
















He will appreciate 
the suggestion, com- 
ing from one intimate 
with the latest style 
tendencies. 


























WICK NARROW FABRIC COMPANY 
Originators of the Adjustable Fancy Hat Band Business 
931-937 Market Street, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Piccadilly Circus 


Dobbs Hats 
4 


Dobbs & Co have definitely adopted 
the Englishman's policy of meeting 
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Zh rising costs with merchandise whose Rn 
A h d val hes the i d ak 
i enhanced value matches the increase 

oy price. Dobbs Soft Hats, Derbies, Caps A 
f and Dobbscoats are made after the 
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English type — sturdy and durable 
Dobbs € Co 


620 Fifth Avenue ~ 244 Fifth Avenue 
2 West Fiftieth Street 


NEW YORK 
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Gxclusive Representatives in Many of the Principal Cities 
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VELOURS. BEAVERS 


and the 


New ~“RAMAPO” FELT 








CA 
ORANGEON JES 


Hats on Sale by All Leading Retailers 
Brochure of Spring Hats sent on request 


- BERG é/ (COMPANY 


| on ee of Fine Felt Hats 


New York Salesroom Pocc to 4- 
Albemarle ‘Buildin Orange 


N07 Broadwas- New Je¥sey 
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FALL YOUNEED 
'SIRIS A HOLTITE' 
YOU WiLL THEN 
HAVE NEATNESS} 

| ANI COMFORT , 
Be ZLOmMBineD -—~ 








| ONES LOOK 
| uNTiDy \ 
SEARS 














“T certainly like the 
comfort of a soft 
collar, but—it looks so 


sloppy.” 


“Not necessarily! 
Look at mine. I wear 


the 


ol-Tit 


PAT. FES. 18,1918 























Holds tight but makes no holes 
& 
| OUR comfortable soft collars need no ol-Tit 


oat FER 18-98 








longer worry you with their untidy lines COLLAR HOLDER 
and slovenly fit. An inconspicuous Hol-Tite 
makes any soft collar as natty and well-fitting NCONSPICUOUS when 


‘worn, but holds the soft col- 
lar in firm, graceful lines. The 
grip will not shake loose, and 
; there are no prongs, pins or 
appearance every man desires. sharp edges to wear or puncture 
the collar. 


as a stiff one. 


Preserves the comfort—adds the well-dressed 


Insist upon getting the genuine 





Haberdashers and Jewelers 
Supply the Hol-Tite } eee 
Priced from 50 cents to $5.00 Hol-Tite. 

















onto 











L HOLD TIGHT COMPANY : 950 BROADWAY : NEW YORK 
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Camels certainly give 
you everything you ever 
wanted in a cigarette. 
They’re a Revelation! 













your highest ideal of cigarette enjoyment 
begins the day you get acquainted with Camel 
Cigarettes. You smoke them with the utmost 
pleasure ! 


Camels win you so sincerely on their quality 
merits. Their expert blend of choice Turkish and 
choice Domestic tobaccos is so new, so smooth : ' 
and so fascinating to your cigarette desires you’I/ pn yey ee 
prefer it to either kind of tobacco smoked sag : 
straight ! 


And, Camels are absolutely unique in so many 
other ways that appeal to the most fastidious 
smokers. They have a remarkable mildness, but 
that desirable “body” is a// there! Again, Camels 
leave no unpleasant cigaretiy aftertaste nor un- 
pleasant cigaretty odor! 


Camels are sold every- 


Camels flavor is so refreshing and the fragrance where in scientifically 

ae 4 sealed packages of 20 
so unusual and likable that you are delighted greene og 7 
that so much satisfaction could be put into a cigarettes) in a glass- 
° ine-paper-covered car- 
cigarette. ton. We strongly rec- 


ommend this carton for 
the ped oh pec 
: F supply or w you 
The real way to appreciate Camels best is to com- travel 
pare them puff-by-puff with any cigarette in 


the world at any price! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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The radiator of 
gleaming silver— 
sheathing a motor 
of fleet power and 
tireless endurance 






| ied lights... winking stars... the last strains of a 
waltz. After the warmth of the party you slip 
away in the cool, friendly night and glide homeward in 
your ROAMER, smoothly, silently. Perfect comfort in 
the wide, cushioned seats. Perfect ease in the gliding 
onward motion. Then in the daytime... anywhere... 
the smart design, rich appointments and powerful per- 
formance of your ROAMER command ample admiration 
to justify your pride of ownership. 


The ROAMER presentation of 1920 models is veritably 
a guide to motor car correctness, Literature will be 
sent upon request. 

BARLEY MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
1920 Reed St. Kalamazoo, Michigan 


A limited number of Duesenberg-motored Roamers are now available 
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The Man of the Forest 
By ZANE GREY 


Against the glory of forest and 
mountain Mr. Grey has set a love story 
of tremendous elemental power, and 
written it with the literary beauty and 
charm of which he is master. A splen- 
did achievement in the rea'm of pure 
romance. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo. Gloth. $1.90 


Lightnin’ 
By FRANK BACON 


Not since “The Old Homestead” 
has any play so caught the American 
public as “Lightnin’” in which Frank 
Bacon has scored a success that will 
go down in the annals of the Ameri- 
can stage. “Lightnin’” is an authentic 
American production. And now Mr. 
Bacon has made “Lightnin’” into a 
book—a novel. It’s a “David Harum” 
sort of a novel, full of quaint sayings, 
chuckles and plenty of honest fun. 
Frontispiece. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.75 


Ludendorff’s Own Story 
By ERICH von LUDENDORFF 


Written from the actual records of 
the German general staff, this is the 
first inside story of the war as Ger- 
many fought it. It will be the most 
discussed book of the war and the 
historians of the future will lean 
heavily upon it. 


Illustrated. Maps. 2 vols. $7.50 


The Inside Story of the 
Peace Conference 
By EDWARD J. DILLON 


The real inside story of what went 
on during those highly significant days 
in Paris, when the representatives of 
The Big Five were gathered around 
the conference table in the Hotel 


Crillon. Post 8vo. Cloth. $2.25 


New Harper Books 


Poor Relations 
By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


A delightful novel in the vein of 
high comedy. Mr. Mackenzie has left 
behind Sylvia Scarlett to portray En- 
glish middle-class life with a subtle 
humor and irony that make delightful 
reading. This new Compton Macken- 
zie will be even more popular than the 


old. Post 8vo. $1.90 


Duds 
By HENRY C. ROWLAND 


Capt. Plunkett, U. S. A., found out 
that the word “dud” can mean more 
than just an unexploded shell. Duds! 
He ran into one of them, head on, 
chasing smugglers in a frail launch off 
Gravesend Bay. Duds! A _ whole 
mystery story full of them in breath- 
less, glamorous succession. $1.75 


What the Censor Forbade 
By PHILIP GIBBS 


Millions of Americans learned to 
look for the articles of Philip Gibbs 
for their clear vision and trenchant 
stvle through the days of the war. For 
those readers who, in singling out his 
despatches among the confusion of 
thousands, paid him a signal tribute. 
he has a message now that he has 
hitherto been unable to deliver. The 
whole truth, written at white heat, and 
given to the public now without fear 
of censorship, is a stirring piece of 
literature. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $3.00 


Hither and Thither in 
Germany 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


All the charm of Europe before the 
war lives in these pleasantly moving 
pages. The large following which 
take delight in every book of this 
master hand, will find here a shrewd 
humor and the firm, tranquil style 
they have learned to love. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo. Cloth. $2.00 
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The Strangers’ Banquet 
By DONN BYRNE 

Here is the story of Derrith Keogh, 
the daughter of that old Irish rover of 
the green seas, Shane Butler Keogh, 


and of romance and love as it came to 
her. S75 


What Outfit, Buddy? 
By T. HOWARD KELLY 


As Jimmy himself would say, “This 
ain’t no war book. It’s just a lot of 
fun that happened to happen Over 
There.” If you would laugh and 
cliuckle, come along with Jimmie on 
his marvelous A. W. O. L. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo. $1.50 


A Year as a Government 
Agent 
By VIRA B. WHITEHOUSE 


The red tape of official America and 
the iron ring of Junkerdom alike had 
to be broken before the mission of 
Mrs. Norman Whitehouse could be 
accomplished. She was sent to Switz- 
erland, not to find things out, but to 
tell them—to get the truth about 
America into Germany. 

Illustrated. Crown 870. $2.75 


Our Unseen Guest 
ANONYMOUS 
People who have read “The Abolish- 
ing of Death,” “Raymond,” and “The 
Seven Purposes,” will want to read 
this book, the communications from a 
young soldier “who has gone Over the 
Top of Life to Victory.” He gives a 
circumstantial and entirely clear ex- 
planation of life and relationships on 
the Other Side. 
Crown 8vo0. Half Cloth. $2.00 


Have you read The Great Desire By ALEXANDER BLACK? 


‘* The Great American novel,” says the Chicago Daily News. 
““No reader can forget it,” says the Boston Herald. 





Est. - HARPER & BROTHERS = 2877 


$1.75 
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Twenty Thousand Products 


Hy There is striking proof of the universal character of Crane service 

Zin the fact that no less than 20,000 articles—bathroom and kitchen 
appointments; heating, ventilating and vacuum cleaning systems; 
valves, fittings and steam specialties and plumbing and sanitary 
adjuncts in general—are made by 


CRANE 


In addition, thousands of articles supplemental to the Crane line 
are manufactured by other firms from Crane patterns and designs, 
thus preserving uniformity of quality. When you can have the 
reliability you seek, in any one of Twenty Thousand specified 
forms, by the simple expedient of specifying “Crane,” there can 
be no reason for accepting anything less definite and complete. 


The practical co-operation of our Engineering De- 
partment is always available to architects, builders 
and owners. Advise us of your requirements. 


SS 








THERE IS A NEAR-BY CRANE BRANCH TO RENDER CRANE SERVICE 





Boston Baltimore Knoxville St. Louis Grand Rapids Fargo Portland 
Springfield Washington Birmingham Kansas City Davenport Watertown Pocatello 
Bridgeport Albany Memphis Terre Haute Des Moines Aberdeen Salt Lake City 
New York Syracuse Little Rock Cincinnati Omaha Great Falls Ogden nF 
Brooklyn Buffalo i aaa Indianapolis ng a 7 Billings a K 
_ Philadelphia Rochester Tulsa Detroit t. Pau Spokane aklan 
} — pen Newark Savannah Oklahoma City Chicago Minneapolis Seattle San Francisco 
supply every need Camden Atlanta Wichita Rockford Tacoma Los Angeles 


AMAVISIAISNISIIOM 





CRANE CoO. 
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1S! ! 
() 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO : 
A VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES 

~g CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 

re 23 WEST 44% ST..NEW YORK CITY 
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HE distinctiveness of Rudge-Whitworth Wire Wheels enhances the appearance of 
the fine types of motors that are equipped with them. 


Rudge-Whitworth 
‘Wire Wheels 


are triple laced—thoroughly braced at every point, insuring far greater load-carrying 
strength than ever is necessary. The Rudge-Whitworth patented locking ring makes 
possible remarkably quick changeability and locks the wheel automatically and absolutely 
Note the quality of the cars on which you see Rudge-Whitworth Wire Wheels 
Manufactured by 
Standard Roller Bearing Company, Philadelphia 
Controlled and Operated by 


MARLIN=- ROCKWELL 


So 8.7? © R- A T. 4 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 347 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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| he GENIUS 


REATIVE genius, whether it builds 
cathedrals or motor cars, is never sat- 
ised, never at the end of its endeavor. 
Year by year the creative genius of 
Apperson Brothers has enriched the motor 
car industry; mechanically and artistically. 


Creative genius made them the trail 
blazers with the first side door car; first 
double opposed motor; first float feed 
carburetor; first electric ignition. The 
marvelous Apperson motor of today, 
simplified with eighty less parts, is the 
culmination of Apperson creative genius. 


As a result Apperson rushes from one 
mile an hour to 40 miles in high in 20 
seconds; brakes to a dead stop from 40 
miles in 4 seconds; turns on. 130 inch 
wheel base in a 3814 foot circle. 


The surface beauty of the Apperson is 
apparent to every beholder, but the beauty 
of its performance must be experienced 
by personal contact. Drive an Apperson 
first—then decide. 


Apperson Bros. Automobile Co. 


Kokomo, Indiana 


Export Department 
One Hundred W. Fifty-Seventh St. 
New York City 
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furniture 


Firtinc companion of 
fine porcelain, rare old 
prints, and treasured 
china is Karpenesque 
Upholstered Furni- 
ture. It has a charm 
of line that lends at- 
mosphere to the lovely 
room, that is gracious 
background for beauty. 
Every piece reflects 
the maker's integrity, 
and proves the spirit 
of careful craftsman- 
ship in which it was 
made. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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ARE YOU NEXT? 








THIS WAY, PLEASE 


“Somehow or other I can’t find any golf 
stockings in this town to fit me. Will you 


plcase ny ANE. «  4al Giese 6. i ls 
J. H., Manila, P. I. 


“Please find enclosed my cheque for one 
champagne scarf with Persian figures, 
illustrated in Vanity Fair on page blank, 
also two silk collars, size 15, page blank, 
and a gold tie pin like the enclosed sketch.’ 

A. B., Cristobal, Canal Zone. 


“T am enclosing my cheque for thirty 

dollars. Please get me another pair ot 

those made-to-order shoes... . . 
S. B., Wichita Falls, Texas. 


And here’s a man in Sacramento who wants a tweed golf 
cap he’s seen in Vanity Fair. And a fellow in Idaho who 
orders linen handkerchiefs of a particular kind he used to 
buy in New York. And a man in Billings, Montana, who is 
temperamentally dissatisfied with the local brand of spurs. 


Some of the orders have to do with things illustrated in the 
Well-Dressed Man Department of Vanity Fair; others fea- 
ture specific needs of the writer that have to be described 
and perhaps roughly sketched. Others again, like “‘S. B.’s” 
shoes, can best be secured by sending a satisfactory article 
for duplication. 


Nowadays, it isn’t any too easy to get what you want, even 
if you live on Main Street. But when the firm sends you to 
Timbuctoo on a day’s notice—and you stay two years with- 
out coming up for air— 


Say, man, are you glad you know Vanity Fair? You are! 


PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 


VANITY FAIR 


119 West 44th St. :: New York City 
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[| eee MOST BEAUTIFUL CAR IN AAPERTCA 








HE selection of a Paige Sedan is a mark of good 
taste as well as good judgment. For this smart model 
is as beautiful as it is practical. 


In every line of its distinctive design, as well as in every 
detail of its luxurious appointments it presents the finest 
expression of the coachmaker’s art. 


if From the standpoint of practical utility, it affords a maxi- 
: mum of motoring comfort, independent of both climate and 
y weather. And its commodious interior sets a new standard 


of luxurious comfort. 





| Won't you inspect this beautiful creation at our Dealers’ 
ee show rooms? 
" PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, Michigan 





Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 





























VANITY FAIR’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


VANITY FAIR 
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Gtlantic City’s Newest and Most Distinctive Hotel 


HE old Gulf Stream which makes Atlantic City a winter 

resort brings the romance of June months ahead of 

schedule to this seaside resort. Life is easy to live at 
the Ambassador Hotel in the exclusive Chelsea section, with 
its spacious sun-decks overlooking the Boardwalk and the broad 
Atlantic. For the Ambassador cuisine and the deft, prompt 
service which anticipates your wishes are really quite beyond 
your expectations. The Ambassador is the keystone—the in- 
spiration, if you please—of the new American Riviera which 
is now being established about the Ambassador a 
in Atlantic City. . 


The hotels which make up the Ambassador HA oy 
Hotels System are not surpassed in elegance 3, CNG ; 

and delightful service de luxe by any other ’s es, ‘ 
hotels in the world. SK DOC 


The Ambassador Hotels System: 


Alexandria, Ambassador, Los Angeles; Ambassador, New York; 
Ambassador, Santa Barbara; Ambassador, Atlantic City. 


Write for Booklet 
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HE VISITOR to New York has 


all his impressions of the city colored 
by the hotel which he selects. 


Your comfort and convenience—and there- 
fore the degree of your enjoyment of the city 
—depend largely upon that one thing. 


That is why so many thousands of people 
of discriminating tastes—people who want, 
and are accustomed to, the best there is— 
select Hotel Pennsylvania as their New York 
home. 


The beautiful “Butterfly Room,” glass- 
enclosed (a sun-room on the roof), is both 


novel and delightful. 


HOTEL DENNSYLVANIA 


OPPOSITE PENNSYLVANIA TERMINAL 

















Do you want a little 
simple peace and 
quiet flavored with « 
dash of trout fish- 


ing? 


Vanity 


Vanity Fair knows 


the very sleepy hotel abroad, is quickest known. 


Atthe Cross Roads of the World 


In New York, where the railroads and the highroads of America 
centre—where the dim sea lanes, marked only by occasional fig- 
ures on the skipper’s charts, converge under the torch of the 
Statue of Liberty—that’s where you find 


Fair’s International Travel Bureau 
It’s within range of the offices of every known transportation 
company, situated where every bit of new information, every 
development or change in transportation and hotels, here or 





Going to Borneo for 
black orchids and 
bird- moths? Plan- 
ning for tea at the 
Tea House of the 
Ten Thousand Steps? 


Thinking about 


in the edge of an 
untouched pine for- 
est and how much 
bacon and beans you 
and a guide will eat 
per day. 
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| VANITY FAIR 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL BUREAU ..0n the Sea Shore 
19 WEST 44TH 
STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


For its readers—Vanity Fair has estab- 
lished an International Travel Bureau. 
Expert knowledge. Accurate informa- 
tion, freely given. Personal letters from 
the Bureau’s travel experts to you. 


No matter what you want to know about 
shore or mountains, golf or fishing, 
motor roads or canoe routes, hotels or 
steamships—in this country or in any 
other simply mark and sign the coupon. 


Free Information Coupon—Does Not Obligate You in Any Way 


I want to find a hotel 1 want to motor I want to play golf I want to fish NL a eee LMaksaseohnasasanee or 

..In New York .- Through New England ..In the Mid South ..In Maine TS ee Se eT 
.: Through the Pacific States ..In Suburban New York ..Minnesota Lakes 7 

..In California Sy ee ey National Park ..In New England ..The Rockies City REPESERES AER ANE SS PRES TP 

OF ec scuinswccsss PAK Son basakeeseaakeweeses.. ce ele a bk cn eted ie dee basa noe oa siaawsse sees State... .ccececceceeeeceecr cr cenceee 


breakfasting in Peri- 
gord—a swim off 
Port au Prince—or a 
motor trip to e 
Pyramids? Then sign 
the coupon below. 
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HE Waldorf-Astoria bears 

a distinction that is different. 
It is the stopping place for 
persons in the public eye and, at the 
same time, the home of those who 
shun publicity yet desire the luxury 
which often attends it. 


Sherry chocolates and bon bons 
on sale in the Waldorf shop. 


Cho Waldorl- storia 
Fifth Avenue 43° ang 44" Streets. New York 
L.M.Boomer . - - - - President 





























The Breakers 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ON THE OCEAN FRONT FIRE PROOF 


Unusually attractive during all sea- 
sons. Luxuriously appointed Lob- 
bies and Sun Parlors. Delightful 
afternoon musicales and evening 
concerts. A palatial residence for 
those seeking rest and recreation. 


SEA WATER BATHS FIREPROOF GARAGE 


American and European Plans 








HEIMS, standing silent and defiant, 
was raked by a punishing shellfire 
from two sides for over three years. 
Today the City is being slowly re- 
stored, but Europe’s most beautiful 
cathedral is to be left as it stands, 
as a memorial. 


American divisions aided General Mangin’s troops 
in repulsing the last great attacks on 
Rheims two years ago. At Rheims, in any 
battlefield, town or in the remote corners 
of the world American Express Travelers 
Cheques are recognized and accepted as the 
standard travel funds for American travel- 
ers. They are the simplest, most conven- 
ient form of travel funds, an insurance 
against loss or theft. 


Thirty years of continued use have gained for them 
the reputation of being the—INTERNA- 
TIONAL CURRENCY. You can buy 
American Express Travelers Cheques at 
your bank or at Express offices. 


“Are you going to Europe?” 


We will be pleased to send you, free upon request, 
our 64-page booklet, ““The American Trav- 
eler in Europe — 1920,” containing practical 
information about travel conditions as they 
exist in Europe today. 


Our Travel Department, with offices at the most 
important Cities here and abroad, is fully 
equipped to care for every detail of your trip. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 Broadway New York City 
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Victor Records 


As famous for their fidelity 
as for the artists they present 


Absolute faithfulness of reproduction is the one essential the greatest 
artists demand in the making of talking-machine records. 


Because of their dominant position in the world of music, because 
of the pride they take in their art, it is a prime requisite that their inter- 
pretations shall be reproduced in all their original beauty. 


It is highly significant that the world’s greatest singers and instru- 
mentalists have entrusted their art to the Victor and Victor Records as 
the one medium through which they themselves wish to be heard. 


There are Victrolas in great variety of styles from $25 to $1500, 
and any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you wish to hear. New 
Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 1st of each month. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


New Jersey 
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\ [HEN Akmen, Duke of 
Zamovar, could not amuse 
the Princess, neither with 

the epic poems of Merovingius nor 
with the roundels and elegiacs of 

Lyriluf nor even with the laugh- 

able tales in the great book of the 

grools which is bound in the skin of 
tigers and studded with sapphires 
and rubies and locked with clasps 
as tight as the lips of the gods, she 
suddenly signed to the musicians 
to cease their playing, curtly or- 
dered the slaves to gather up her 
cushions and wrapped about her 
her rainbow veil which was woven 
by the crystal spiders that live in 
inaccessible places at the foot of 
waterfalls. And she left the sunken 
garden without a word and went 
wandering through the shadows of 
the galleries of jade, gloomily bit- 
ing her lips and tearing a cyclamen 





A Wonder Tale in Rhythmic Prose 


By LORD D-NS-NY 


How Akmen: Amused the Princess 








the smile of the danger of romance; 
the caves of the dreadful mountains 
resounded with dubious noises and 
the eagles swooped at Akmen with 
gleaming jewel-like eyes.* 

But when he had come at last to 
the hidden peak of the mountain 
he saw the Outlands before him 
that sleep in eternal summer and 
the only sound that they hear is the 
humming of the bees and the whis- 
pering of the streams that cool the 
meadows of summer and nourish 
the roots of the reeds and their 
amaranthine blossoms. And when 
he had crossed the Outlands he 
came to a livid plain which was lit- 
tered with all the rubbish the gods 
had thrown away and here and 
there was a mullein stalk standing 
up like a corpse and he knew he 
had reached at last the Backyard 
of the World. 











to pieces. And the blazing and de- 

corous flamingoes that pose among 

the water-lilies sunk their great 

beaks on their breasts and their colour 
seemed to burn dim and even the little bats 
that sleep all day in the eaves were worried 
' and fluttered here and there in sympathetic 
| sorrow and even the swarthy sentinels 
shifted in their places a little, who had stood 
motionless for years constantly guarding 
the palace against anything from the Pit 
or the Brabalonian Mountains or the Back- 
yard of the World. 

But Akmen sat in a black despair which 
lasted fifteen weeks, for the Princess had 
promised to marry anyone who could amuse 
her for five minutes until she should attain 
her majority, when she would fall heir to 
all the lands of the Sun and the Celestial 
Orchards and be queen of silver-walled 
Gaysher and the gardens of Thule and the 
porcelain city of Teek with its filigree 
towers and even the desolate land where the 
wretched race of man wrenches metals from 
the earth and clouds the sapphire sky with 
his million smoking chimneys. 


HE noble young men were many who 

had tried to amuse the Princess and 
some of them had died in libraries choked 
with the dust of the books where they were 
seeking some romance that the Princess 
would find new and some had died in dis- 
tant lands on difficult pilgrimages which 
they had undertaken in the hope of dis- 
covering new songs and some had gone to 
the bottom of the sea to find out what was 
done there and amuse the Princess by de- 
scribing so strange a country, but they never 
came back again to tell what they had seen. 

Now one day while Akmen was labouring 
to invent an epigram or two there came to 





Accheencemeneeman 


Drawing by Boris Anisfeld 


him an evil old man all dressed in magenta 
and mustard and he said: 

“The most wonderful stories have not yet 
been told for they are written in a book that 
belongs to the god Magoo and that lies on 
his drawing-room table in the Backyard of 
the World. Fair odalisques will you find 
in it with painted and slanting eyes, women 
more lovely than starlight or the laughter 
of the gods, and stories so droll that the 
god Magoo has forbidden the book to be 
read for fear the sombre priests who serve 
him in his subterranean temple might laugh 
and forget the decorum that they owe his 
divine presence. And for this reason he 
alone has read of the strangest world in the 
world where the maidens have no noses and 
everyone is perfectly dressed. Do but bring 
this book to the Princess and it will amuse 
her a month and at the end of that time 
another will be sent her as delightful as the 
first, for these books are written every month 
by gods and goddesses on a mountain where 
there is nothing but laughter and dancing 
and beauty day and night.” 

And the old man winked at Akmen with 
his evil emerald eye. 

So Akmen set out at once for the Back- 
yard of the World. He traversed the 
hills of Hakkistan that spike the sky and 
are full of rocky caves where dwell illiterate 
gods, whose miracles are as crude as practi- 
cal jokes. But banishing fear from his mind 
did Akmen ascend the mountains, laughing 
so boldly at break of day that he brought 
shy blushes to the dawn; heavily fell the 
rain but it could not damp his spirit; the 
thunder cracked like the whip of a chario- 
teering goddess; the lightning flashed like 


‘ONG time did Akmen stumble 
among the piles of rubbish 
which had become the nests of adders and 
poisonous toads and at evening he entered a 
mist as thick as the breath of the gods and at 
midnight he saw a light like a great blood- 
shot eye and he knew that he saw the light 
in the drawing-room of Magoo, who always 
sat up all night reading his wonderful book. 
He crept up close to the house and peered in 
at the window and there he saw the god, who 
seemed to be fast asleep, for Akmen could 
hear him snoring, and he quietly crept in and 
removed the wonderful book from the lap of 
the god. His great fat hands had been rest- 
ing on the book and now they slipped to his 
knees and he did not seem to awake, but all 
the time he was watching Akmen from behind 
his great black glasses and could hardly pre- 
tend to snore because of his stifled laughter. 
Now Akmen had hardly gone a rod when 
he heard a rustling about him: it was the 
sombre priests of the god who were hiding 
among the rubbish and were not to be dis- 
tinguished from it. They took Akmen to a 
secret place in the cellar of the house and 
they set upon him the horrible larvae that 
afterwards grow into ogres, but of what 
further was done it is better not to ask, 
Now when the Princess heard of the fate 
of Akmen she was amused for quite fifteen 
minutes, but this was too late for Akmen. 
And the god Magoo still sat as he had sat 
for ages and there lay on his knees as before 
his copy of Vanity Fair. E. W. 

* As several enthusiastic American critics have 
remarked, the most dazzling justification of Lord 
D-ns-ny’s claim to be considered a great prose 
writer is the astonishing facility with which he 
drops into perfect hexameters. Such passages as 


the above must take rank among the loveliest in 
contemporary literature. 
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When the Clock Strikes Four 
MORNING’S duties done. Luncheon over until another day. An 


hour or so for just what she wants to do. And then—that enchant- 
ing bit of afternoon when friends drop in to enjoy her tea and her cozy 
hospitality. In this cheery, restful setting, how important is the silent 
part that silver plays—casting its lustrous spell over the whole environment 
—stimulating, by its brilliance, the wit and warmth of chatter—and 
yet, withal, so suggestive in its enduring beauty, of those lifelong 
friendships made and maintained over a cup of fragrant, refreshing tea. 
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Grace George, in “The Ruined Lady” 


The Most Brilliant Comedy She Has Appeared in Since George Bernard Shaw’s “Major Barbara” 
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Some Aspects of War Poetry in England 


The Harrowing Battle of Poetry vs. Rhetoric 


COULD easily have made a manifesto of 
| this article. Perhaps my pen may get the 

better of me, even now. But I am begin- 
ning with a solemn resolution in favour of 
benevolent neutrality between (1) those poets 
who hated the Germans and didn’t altogether 
disapprove of the war, and (2) those who hated 
the war and didn’t altogether disapprove of 
the Germans. There is also a faintly pro- 
fessorial urbanity in the word “Aspects,” 
which may reassure the reader who feared that 
he was about to witness an ungentlemanly 
scene in which patriarchal-patriots get their 
Brittania-metal-coloured beards pulled out in 
handfuls, while ruthless young soldier-satirists 
are patted on the back and hailed as reincar- 
nations of Swift, Donne and Juvenal. 

Not so. I shall merely attempt to give a 
rough outline of what the British poets did in 
the great war, making every allowance for the 
fact that they were writing under great diffi- 
culty, and that their self-expression was 
inevitably a matter of emotional occasions. 

No poets could see straight in 1914. They 
could only strike attitudes and strive for effec- 
tive gestures. In 1920 they are sitting around, 
mopping their brows and getting ready to begin 
all over again. And it is just as well to as- 
sume that they did their best to say what they 
believed to be fine and best-befitted for the 
moment. Those who hurled threats at the 
Kaiser can now turn their attention to strike- 
breaking and Bolshevik-baiting. 

The war poetry of the Victorian period was 
consistent in that it was composed exclusively 
by civilians. ‘Soldier, I wish you well!” they 
cried, while the dominant strain was sounded 
by Tennyson, whose battle-pictures have only 
been equaled by exhibitors of cavalry-charges 
at the Royal Academy or wax-works at the 
Eden Musée. It is hard to believe that Tenny- 
son would have written The Charge of the 
Light Brigade had he served in the Crimean 
trenches or taken an active part in suppressing 
the Indian Mutiny. 

But from his horse-hair sofa in the Isle of 
Wight (with one eye on Windsor Castle), he 
did his job in style. He enjoyed writing about 
heroes, and his tradition was handed on 
(through the Boer war) to the poets of 1914. 
(Before continuing, I must confess that I have 
pulled a few hairs out of Tennyson’s beard. 
But as he is not alive, it is not a real beard; 


\ a legendary capillament of forty years 
ago. 


By SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


The first shot was fired by Kipling. When 
he shouted, “The Hun is at the gate!” he 
spoke with unimpeachable sincerity; but he 
failed to allay any apprehensions as to the 
immediate future of war poetry as a sublimated 
art. These grave doubts were fully justified. 
Practically the whole of the verse-writing 
civilian population of the British Isles took up 
the cry, and Northcliffe’s Times printed son- 
nets, slogans, and elegies, for all it was worth. 
Such words as “banner,” “‘crusade,” “liberty,” 
“chivalry,” “clarion,” “‘trumpet,” “bugle” and 
“drum” were worked to death by the bards. 
The whole martial vocabulary of the Middle 
Ages was mobilized. In fact, every war-word 
was used—except those which were enjoying a 
blood-stained vogue among the armies on the 
Western Front. Belgium was snowed under 
by sympathetic sonneteers. Only the soldiers 
were silent. But not for long. Once they 
began, nothing could stop them. But in the 
early days they were not critical of the war; 
their thoughts were mainly reminiscent of the 
places where they had lived before they 
marched away. In the meantime, the home- 
birds were turning their attention to the Navy, 
mine-sweeping, submarines and other aquatic 
phenomena. And most of them loudly invoked 
vengeance on their enemies from the jealous 
tribal God who doesn’t believe in Leagues of 
Nations. Even the most authoritative poets 
seemed to lose touch with their artistic integrity 
as “the unacknowledged legislators of the 
world.” They became the acknowledged pur- 
veyors of what the public wanted. 


I HAVE quoted a phrase of Shelley’s; but he 
was a man who did not believe in the argu- 
ment of the mailed fist. “Poetry,” he said, 
“redeems from decay the visitations of divinity 
in man.” Rhetoric is never divine; and the 
patriotic poetry of the early stages of the Euro- 
pean War was mainly rhetorical and falsely 
emotional. -Poets hastily wrapped themselves 
in vicariously noble sentiments; or, if they had 
been listening to atrocity-fables (those ghoulish 
figures which have lurked on the outskirts of 
every up-to-date war), they scribbled Hymns 
of Hate in a fervour of righteous invective, 
and then trotted off to bed, priding themselves 
that, by Jingo, they’d settled the Kaiser once 
and for all! 

It is good to remember the few poets who 
upheld the dignity of their glorious voca- 
tion. Masefield’s August, 1914, was one of 


the isolated poems which survives as a worthy 
memorial of that period of catastrophe. Las- 
celles Abercrombie’s Lover in Wartime was 
another fine poem, one which sounds a note 
of detachment from the national antagonisms 
and racial stampedings of the moment. 


Bu‘ now when all the world 
Is monstrous with a crime, 

Love, a great angel, stands 
Gazing far beyond Time. 


Later on, Laurénce Binyon wrote several 
noble poems, of which the best known is For 
the Fallen. 


They shall not grow old, as we that are left grow old; 
Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn. 
At the going down of the sun in the morning. 
We will remember them. 


The Poet Laureate published little during 
the war. Trafalgar Square is probably his 
finest war-poem. But Bridges is a superb 
craftsman who cannot write things to order. 
Thomas Hardy, who is now taking his place 
as one of the supreme poets of the English 
language, maintained his customary philo- 
sophic aloofness. But underlying his war 
poems there was a comprehensive interna- 
tionalism, a profound pity for humanity as a 
whole. His last word is always a reversion to 
simplicity and ageless wisdom. 

Only a man harrowing clods 
In a slow silent walk 


With an old horse that stumbles and nods 
Half asleep as they stalk. 


Only a thin smoke without flame 
From the heaps of couch grass; 

Yet this will go onward the same 
Though Dynasties pass. 


Yonder a maid and her wight 
Come whispering by; 

War’s annals will cloud into night 
Ere their story die. 

What were the younger poets doing in 1914- 
15? Look in the War Anthologies and you 
will see that they found it almost impossible 
to avoid emotional heroics. Julian Grenfell 
expressed the “joy of battle,”’ a sort of patrician 
esprit de corps, in his famous poem Into Battle. 
In addition to their “devotion to duty,” young 
soldiers had the added satisfaction of knowing 
that they were cutting a fine figure, and they 
longed to put their feelings on record... . 
(I have been through those fine feelings my- 
self, so I speak at least with the authority of 
disillusionment.) The poignant appeal which 
many of these poems (Continued on page 110) 
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THE DREAMER 


A year ago, Rockwell 
Kent, a brilliant member 
of the younger school of 
American painters, took 
his nine-year-old son to 
Alaska, and _ wintered 
there, on Fox Island, in 
Resurrection Bay. There, 
for eight wilderness 
months, he painted, drew, 
read, sawed wood, played 
in the snow, and came 
close to the primitive 
realities of life. The 
desolate scene seemed to 
give him a new and sur- 
prising inspiration which 
is echoed in a fine series 
of drawings, lately seen 
in New York. Three of 
these imaginative Alas- 
kan sketches are shown 
on this page 





An exhibition of interest to admirers of Kent’s genius, was that re- 
cently held at the Knoedler Galleries. It included a comprehensive 
collection of his Alaskan paintings, and showed us how vividly and 
freshly the painter had reacted, in color, to the Alaskan background 
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NIGHT DAY 


Those who would gain a fuller insight into Kent’s artistic philosophy 
and character will have only to glance through the pages of his 
refreshing Wilderness; a Journal of Alaskan Adventure, which has 
just been published in New York with the imprint of the Putnams 


Rockwell Kent’s Visions of Alaska 


An American Artist of the Younger School Finds Inspiration in an Island on Resurrection Bay 
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The Artistic Circle of Renoir 


The last of the Great French Group of Impressionists—except Monet 


at Limoges on the 23rd of February, 

1841; he died December 3, last, at the age 
of seventy-nine, at Cagnes, near Nice; and 
there vanishes, in him, one of the most 
famous, certainly not one of the greatest, of 
modern French painters. After Renoir’s death 
only Monet remains of the generation that 
produced Delacroix, Ingres, Courbet, Corot, 
Manet, Monet, Degas, Cézanne, Gauguin, Van 
Gogh, Toulouse-Lautrec, Rodin. In many of 
his paintings there, is a direct derivation from 
the greatest painters of the eighteenth century. 
It has been said of Renoir: “I] aurait dépéri 
si on lui avait défendu de peindre des femmes.” 
Only, when he began painting women there 
was an uneasiness, an awkwardness, which, 
even in some of his later pictures, he retained. 
All the same, his passion, in painting, was for 
women; he not only created them, but he 
painted them with adoration and with malice. 
His malicious quality I find chiefly in his 
astonishing and, in fact, cruel portraits of 
Gabrielle. In this girl’s strangely nervous 
face, with heavy red lips and masses of black 
hair twisted at the back of her head, there is 
the sleepy grace of a young animal, she is 
Camille Lemmoniers in Un Male; there is also 
a slumbering depth in her dark-lidded eyes; 
and, where he has painted her in the nude, as 
La femme blessé, her body is noble and superb. 

La femme au chat, by Renoir, shows a half- 
dressed girl asleep on a chair; she holds on her 
knees a cat who sleeps. Under Courbet’s in- 
fluence (it must always be remembered that 
Renoir began by accepting Courbet without 
one reflexion, and that for the rest of his life 
Delacroix absolutely 
conquered him) it has 
a magic of its own. 

It is an extraordinary 
fact, and not quite in 
his favor, that Renoir 
painted more pictures 
than Manet, Cézanne 
and Degas, that is to 
say, more than the three 
of them severally paint- 
ed; and for the painter 
to have estimated his 
own pictures as more 
than three thousand 
shows that fatal facility 
which has been the 
bane of many men of 
genius. Certainly ge- 
nius, of a sinister kind, 
is seen in Le Loge 
(1874), which is a 
masterpiece. Malicious- 
ly he has placed in the 
same box his brother 
in evening dress, hold- 
ing a lorgnon, and be- 
side him, in a supreme- 
ly beautiful evening 
dress, Nini, “la petite 
Nini,” whose profes- 
sion no one would di- 
vine in the opulent 
woman, a true Parisian 
type, with her elabo- 


Pisin AUGUSTE RENOIR was born 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 





Auguste Renoir, the French luminist painter, 
who, with the exception of Claude Monet, 
was the last living link with the great era 
of French impressionism. Renoir recently 
died in his eightieth year, having outlived his 
colleagues, Manet, Degas, Cézanne, Gauguin, 
Toulouse-Lautrec and Rodin. This is a self- 
portrait, painted when he was in middle age 


rately arranged curled black hair over a low 
forehead, with perverse violet eyes that pene- 
trate you, an evil mouth, seated in so natural 





A DRAWING BY RENOIR 


Note the saliency of line, the extreme simplicity of the modelling, and the general atmosphere of 


truth and vivacity evident in this simple little sketch 


an attitude that you might be in the same box 
with her. Her hands laid so languidly on the 
edge of the box are an invention; both are so 
much at ease, knowing themselves observed as 
they observe; and, in the interval, are sinuous 
black lines, formed by the flounces of her 
dress, that stand out against a gray and blue 
background. And the rhythm seems to sway 
these two figures in this farandole of colors. 


N 1862 Renoir met Diaz, who said to him: 
“Que jamais un peintre qui se respecte ne 
doit toucher un pinceau s’il n’a pas son modéle 
sous les yeux.” In 1863 Monet introduced 
Renoir to Manet. The years that followed 
1870 were for Renoir what the years after 1860 
were for Manet. The year 1865 was the year 
of Manet’s wonderful Olympia; and the battle 
that went on before this picture and in the 
studios and in the Cafés, I can only compare 
with the so-called Homeric Battle of the Mice 
and Frogs. In other terms, the visitors to the 
Salon were seized by a violent fascination, as 
the red flag in the Spanish arenas attracts and 
excites the bull. Manet, like all great paint- 
ers, had broken the tradition; and he paid as 
heavy a price for this originality in his genius 
as Goya had before him and as Degas was to 
do after him. 

To Manet, in his vision of the world, every- 
thing existed in hard outline. Late in life he 
tried to see more in Monet’s way, but when 
he was using only his own eyes it was natural 
to him to be very heedful of the silhouette. In 
seeing, and in rendering what he saw, Manet 
has, above all, audacity; he cannot conceal his 
delight in the paint which comes out of his 
brush like life itself. 
I have seen painters, 
standing before a can- 
vas of Manet, lost in 
delight over the sur- 
prising way in which 
the paint comes alive, 
with a beauty inherent 
in itself, yet always on 
its way to express some- 
thing. I was able to 
imagine what the Girl’s 
Head must be in itself, 
when the actual touch 
can be followed; and 
how its severe, exhila- 
rating beauty, in which 
there is neither waste 
nor excess, with no 
more separable mean- 
ing than that actually 
explicit in a living 
face at which one has 
looked long, must have 
deadened .or emptied 
every picture hung near 
it, as the Olympia does 
in one room of the 
Luxembourg, and as 
Whistler’s Portrait of 
His Mother does in the 
next room. When I 
came to see the picture 
afterward, it was (Con- 
tinued on page 102) 
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THEDA BARA 


The well-know vampirical screen siren has, 
temporarily at least, left her flickering world 
and forsworn all future destruction of film 
heroes—in dress suits. In “The Blue Flame” 
Miss Bara has just made her first—and suc- 
cessful, appearance on the speaking stage 


CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


MARGARET LAWRENCE 


* By an odd coincidence, Miss Lawrence’s performance 
of the leading réle in “Wedding Bells,” takes place 
on the same stage on which she laid the foundation 
of her great popularity in “Over Night.” Only the 

Harris Theatre was then called the Hackett 








MAURICE GOLOBERG 


CARLOTTA MONTEREY 


The cause of all trouble in 
“The Ruined Lady,” Frances 
Nordstrom’s success at the 
Playhouse. It is Miss Mon- 
terey who devises the ex- 
tremely unconventional plan 
by which Grace George is en- 
abled finally to compromise 
the hero 


VANITY FAIR 





BARON DE MEYER 


CHRYSTAL HERNE 
After her big scene in the second act of Rita 
Weiman’s “The Acquittal,”’ Miss Herne so 
electrifies her audience that they seem unable 
to applaud—such is the intensity of Miss 
Herne’s acting. It was just about time that 
a part of this magnitude was entrusted to her 





IRENE BORDONI 
The alluring and talented young French lady has 
been popularly credited with contributing at least half 
the charm to Sam Bernard’s new musical comedy, 
“As You Were,” which is now racing along on all 
cylinders toward the spring season, at the Central 


Spokes in the Wheel of Our Theatrical Progress 


Five Who Have Travelled Far on the Road to Fame 
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The New Plays—Along Broadway 


Grace George, Otis Skinner, and Jack Hazzard Lent a Little Sunshine to a Month of Snow 


F there is one thing I should hate to be, it 
| is a theatrical manager. Not merely be- 

cause I have seen some of them, though 
this weighs heavily with me, but because it is 
one of the conditions of their life that, in the 
words of the poet, they don’t know where 
they are. 

They are forever in the position of the man 
at the roulette table who sees a number come 
up twice running and has to decide whether 
or not the thing has become a habit. 

In other words, will the Old Stuff go? 

In the present season, a season in which 
there appeared to be a sort of gentleman’s 
agreement between public and managers that 
the former would flock to see anything that 
began at eight thirty and ended at eleven, we 
have seen bedroom farces die the death, 
Chinese musical comedies flop to the resin in 
the first round, and mystery plays register only 
a semi-success. And now a religious drama, 
usually the safest card in the deck, enjoys a 
two weeks’ run at the Lyric and then moves 
to the Manhattan Opera House, in order, the 
advertisements tell us, to get the benefit of its 
larger seating capacity. But what is the use 
of an enlarged seating capacity? It only makes 
the audience so lonely that you have to send 
out the stage-manager to sit with him. 

Personally, I think that The Light of The 
World was hurt by that special first night, 
for clergymen only. I am convinced that these 
mysterious tiled openings are a mistake, and 
when my play Sadie, the Drug-Store Girl is 
produced, I shall have it in my contract that 
the audience at the premiére shall not consist 
exclusively of soda-water clerks. 

This sort of thing makes the public expect 
too much. And, though atmosphere counts, 
what really matters is the novelty of the story. 
Take away the Passion Play setting, and The 
Light of The World was nothing but the 
old-fashioned melodrama where the wronged 
woman enters with the little bundle and the 
hero allows the buck to be passed to him. It 
was well staged and competently acted, but 
it was old stuff, and the old stuff did not go. 


“You may fake; you may cook up the play 
if you will, 

But the scent of the hokum will hang round 
it still.” 


Otis Skinner’s Pietro 
HE same remarks apply to Otis Skinner's 
new vehicle, Pietro, at the Criterion. At 
present the unenlarged seating capacity of that 
theatre seems to be adequate, but, if I were a 
betting man, I would be prepared to wager 
the price of a new egg that Pietro will be what 

is known as a “good road-show.” 

No one would deny that Otis Skinner gives 
a spirited rendering of the Italian who mur- 
dered his wife so sketchily that she turned up 
in the next act but one—(To-day’s Great 
Thought: Always get rid of the body)—but 
whether the material rendered is what Broad- 
way wants is doubtful. 

You know the story? 

Chap acquitted of murder in that nasty 
grudging way that means ‘Well, pop off, but 
all the same we believe you did it.” His 
daughter falls in love with second chap. Sec- 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


ond chap’s father is the chap who nearly. got 
the jury to grease the toboggan for first chap. 
Powerful situations, and all that sort of thing, 
and a lot of emotion. Old stuff again,—helped 
along by Mr. Skinner’s powerful personality 
and finished technique, but nevertheless old 
stuff. 

Fresh and stimulating as the breezes that 
rustle your programme at the Playhouse, as 
you sit with your collar turned up and your 





WHITE 


IDA ST. LEON 


who must be considered as one of the really 

promising discoveries of 1920. As Eve Orren, 

the, at first, patient, but finally rebellious and 

hysterical daughter in ‘“Mamma’s Affair”, 

Miss St. Leon has suddenly come into her 

share of public attention as a figure likely 
to go farther on the American stage 


great-coat over your knees, came as an antidote 
to these old-timers Frances Nordstrom’s de- 
lightful little comedy, The Ruined Lady, the 
best play Grace George has had since A 
Woman's Way. I say the best play Grace 
George . . oh, you heard me the first time? 
I merely repeated myself in order to be em- 
phatic, for I realise that I am differing from 
at least half the critics of the daily papers, 
and that is a solemn thought. To the critics 
of the daily papers The Ruined Lady seemed 
thin. They gave the impression that the play 
was nothing and Miss George everything. 
True, nobody in the world could have got as 
much out of it as she did, but the stuff was 
there. 

The central idea of a man in love with a 
woman, but so used to her that he .has come 
to take her for granted, with the result that 
she decides to make him compromise her in 
order that he may wake up and see her with 
different eyes, is excellent: and the dialogue, 
with the exception of five speeches in the mid- 
dle of act two, where Miss Nordstrom absent- 
mindedly starts to write for the two-a-day, is 
so good that one might almost call it brilliant. 


I will call it brilliant. Brilliant. “I rather 
like divorce. It keeps people circulating” is 
good, but ‘“‘Why not change your butcher?” is 
better. If you want to know why this line, 
which I admit, doesn’t look much, isolated in 
print, is so humorous, you must go to the Play- 
house and listen to the scene at the end of 
which it comes. You will never regret it. 
Grace George is wonderful, and the play, I 
almost forgot to say, is the best she has had 
since A Woman’s Way. 


The Power of Darkness 


ONCE heard a definition of Greek Tragedy 

as the sort of drama where one character 
comes to another and says “If you don’t kill 
mother, J will!” The description fits most 
Russian peasant plays admirably, and fittingly 
introduces the Theatre Guild’s new production 
of Tolstoi’s Power of Darkness down at the 
Garrick. If you want to read a real boost of 
the little opus, how is this, from Kenneth 
MacGowan’s critique in the Globe ?>—“Its hor- 
ror walks by night and fills a theatre with the 
dread of sin. The bitterest and most horrible 
picture of debased human nature ever drawn 
for the stage.” How about toddling round 
and doing a bit of sin-dreading next Monday? 
You'd rather go to The Night Boat? Right 
ho. So would I. 

The. Night Boat is a .Dillingham show, 
possessing all the qualities which that label 
implies,—expensive production, still more ex- 
pensive cast, a bright book, tuneful-music, and 
cleverly introduced specialties. .Performing 
dogs come on to fill out an encore, and prob- 
ably the stage-manager had a troupe of trained 
seals on a leash in the wings to send on if the 
dogs didn’t go. But the dogs went big, as did 
the whole performance. 

What answer Mr. Dillingham would give to 
Kipling’s Devil’s query “It’s pretty, but is it 
Art?” I do not know: but it is certainly enter- 
tainment. The second act is a model of what 
the lower-browed type of musical comedy 
should be. I use the term “‘lower-browed” in 
no derogatory sense, but to indicate the sort 
of musical piece where you don’t give a whoop 
about the story but welcome the appearance of 
a coon band playing tunes on jugs or the sud- 
den entry of the chorus in kilts. 


The Night-Boat Plot 


HE piece is founded on Alexandre Bis- 

son’s Controleur des Wagons Lits, neatly 
adapted by Anne Caldwell and played with 
wonderful verve, vim, and abandon by a mil- 
lion-dollar cast. Jack Hazzard is at his best 
as the hero. Ernest Torrence is excellent. On 
Hansford Wilson I have touched elsewhere in 
these pages. Ada Lewis is an explosion. The 
best thing she has ever done. The music is 
genuine Kern, with the Left-All-Alone-Again 
Blues as the star number of a first-class score. 
But for being at the Liberty, The Night Boat 
would be another of Dillingham’s regular 
Globe successes. 

A new idea, or rather the exploitation of 
a recognized social problem which has been 
neglected by playwrights, makes the success of 
the admirably acted Mamma’s Affair (what a 
rotten title!) at the (Continued on page 108) 
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Jane Cowl: The Happy Heroine of “Smilin’ Through” 


The Dress She Wears, in Her New and Successful Play, and the Doorway She is Smilin’ Through 
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The Restoration of Whiskers 


Fibre of Our People Being Destroyed! 


people when it is the duty of the patriotic 

citizen to speak out what is in his mind. 
Such a time is now. The growth of the clean 
shaving habit in the United States is be- 
coming a serious national menace. The loss 
of dignity and prestige, the decline of respect 
towards the aged, the notable change in the 
character and calibre of our senators, college 
presidents and ministers of the gospel, is, and 
are, assuming proportions which urgently de- 
mand concerted national action. 

The writer of this article stood recently 
upon the corner of Broadway and Forty-second 
Street-—that is to say, I stood there myself— 
let there be no concealment in this thing— 
stood there and counted the clean shaven men 
who passed and the men with whiskers. Out 
of the first half million counted only 4.19 men 
per cent had whiskers. (The man that I 
counted as .19 had just a little fringe of fluff, 
don’t you know, on his cheeks. It was hard 
to class him. So I called him .19.) 

The same calculation may be made with 
the same results in any of the great eastern 
cities. It is not till one passes a line drawn 
through Fargo, Omaha, and Galveston that 
whiskers reach fifty per cent. And this fifty 
per cent line is moving westward!! ‘Ten years 
ago it was at Decatur, Illinois. It is not there 
now! In another ten years the line will have 
reached the Rocky Mountains. In twenty 
years the entire nation will be clean shaven. 

The moment to act is now. It is time for 
the people to pause and realize what whiskers 
have meant to human civilization. 

We turn to the records of history. Adam— 
he had a dark brown beard slightly pointed. 
Noah—he had a long white beard that reached 
to his waist. Imagine Noah clean shaven and 
with his eyebrows darkened with black dye, 
and with little beady eyes looking out from 
under a straw hat! You can’t? Of course 
not. And yet that man saved our whole race. 

Nestor and Aristotle had white beards. 
Socrates’s whiskers covered so much of his 
face that you could hardly see him through 
them. Cesar had a rough red beard. The 
Vikings had long side moustaches. So had 
Buffalo Bill and Charles the Second and Bret 
Harte. Grant and Lee wore beards. 


Tireorte comes a time in the life of every 


The Influence of Whiskers on Education 


Bet these great precedents are being disre- 
garded. All the dignitaries and leaders 
of to-day are fashioning themselves into the 
likeness of school boys. Take the typical 
case of the college president. A generation 
ago the college president had a flowing white 
beard. It was part of his equipment. I re- 
member well the venerable gentleman who was 
the head of the university where I received my 
degree thirty years ago. I shall always recall 
the profound respect that the students felt 
towards him. Yet it was not what the man 
said; it was the way in which he laid his snow- 
white whiskers on his reading desk. This lent 
profundity to all his thought. It was, I think, 
in the year 1892 that the president of a western 
college shaved off his whiskers and threw them 
in the Mississippi. The fatal idea spread. 
President after president was tempted by it. 


Launched by STEPHEN LEACOCK 


Then at this very juncture the invention of 
the safety razor—removing all danger to hu- 
man life from the process of shaving—brought 
a clean shave within the reach even of the most 
cautious. The president of the modern college 
and his senior professors are not to be dis- 
tinguished from their first year students. Re- 
move the whiskers and you remove the man. 
The whole stature and appearance of him 
shrink: his shoulders contract: his frame di- 
minishes: his little bowler hat swallows and 
envelops his trivial skull. 

The loss to scholarship is irreparable. Is it 
any wonder that Greek is dead, that Latin is 
dying and that the old time learning of the 
colleges gives place to a mere mechanical 
routine ? 

But most deplorable of all is the damage 
that is being done to imaginative literature. 
Here, for example, are a few quotations se- 
lected quite at random, from the great literature 
of the past to show the close interdependence 
of personality and whiskers: 


“The Duke remained seated in deep thought, 
passing his luxuriant beard slowly through his 
fingers.” 

(Ouida. ) 

Imagine what an impressive thing that must 
have been. The Duke could take his beard 
and let it trickle slowly through his fingers 
like rippling silk. No wonder that the Duke 
could think, when he could do that. 

But all that can remain of that sort of 
passage in the books of to-day would run— 

‘The Duke remained seated in deep thought, 
passing his fingers aimlessly through the air 
a foot from his face, as if seeking, groping 
for something that he could not find.” 

Here again is a selection taken from the 
poet Gray’s magnificent description of a Welsh 
bard: 


“All loose his hoary hair, his beard 
Streamed like a meteor to the troubled wind.” 
(Gray. The Bard.) 
This splendid picture—the bard standing 
in the wind with the sparks flying from his 
whiskers in all directions—is gone. 
Or again, take Longfellow—the opening 
lines of Evangeline: 


“This is the forest primeval, the murmuring 
pines and the hemlocks 
Stand like Druids of old with beards that 
rest on their bosoms.” 
(Longfellow. Evangeline.) 
What a pity to have to change this to read— 


“This is the forest primeval, the round smooth 
trunk of the gum tree, 
Looks like a college professor divested en- 
tirely of whiskers.” 

In place of these noble pictures of the past 
we have nothing but the smooth shaven hero 
of modern fiction, with his soupy-looking face, 
hardly to be distinguished from a girl’s. He 
may be seen on the cover of any of our month- 
ly magazines. What can he do? He can 
“lean his clean shaven face close, close to 
hers.” One admits, of course, that he has a 
certain advantage here. If he had whiskers 
he couldn’t get nearly as close to her. But 
can he let his beard stream like a meteor to 


Launching of a Great Movement to Restore Whiskers 


the wind with sparks of phosphorous flying 
off it in all directions? Can he “pass his 
beard through his hand?” No. Can he stand 
like a Druid of old? He can't. 

As yet, happily, there are certain domains 
of our national life to which the prevailing 
degeneracy has not penetrated. The stage, the 
moving picture, and the grand opera still hold 
their own. The stage villain still has his 
black beard. The southern colonel still re- 
tains his mustachios. The scholar, the wise 
man and the magician of the moving picture 
keeps his black skull cap and his long white 
beard. The Wagnerian opera is as hirsute as 
ever. And those who have been privileged to 
see the pretty little operetta that poor Regi- 
nald de Koven has left behind him, will have 
been pleased to note that Rip Van Winkle has 
a beard like an Ostermoor mattress reaching 
to his ears. 


A National Movement 


UT can the stage stand alone? It can not. 
Something must be done. Fortunately for 
our civilization the best section of the public is 
already becoming alarmed. An effort is being 
made. A number of big, warm-hearted men, 
and a quantity of great big warm-blooded 
women are banding themselves together. This 
is a good sign. Whenever they do this—and 
it is what they always do—one feels that as 
soon as a sufficient number are all banded 
together something will be done. 

To my mind there is only one possible 
remedy—an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. Something, of course, 
might be done with magic lantern slides, or 
with moving pictures, or by taking up sub- 
scriptions. But these things demand money 
and time. Amending the Constitution does 
not. Experience is showing that it is a very, 
very simple thing, demanding only a little 
good-will and forbearance as to which amend- 
ment gets through first. It is only fair that 
certain amendments now under discussion 
should have precedence. The amendment for 
giving the suffrage to women must take first 
place. The proposal sent up from Kansas for 
amending the Constitution so as to improve 
the breed of steers in the west, and the IIli- 
nois amendment for shortening the distance 
between Chicago and the sea, are both ad- 
mirable. 

But when these are carried, an amendment 
in regard to the restoration of whiskers should 
be the earliest of our national cares. Indi- 
vidual freedom has its limits. It is not true 
that a man’s whiskers are his own. It is not 
true that he has the right to remove them. 
John Stuart Mill thought so. But Mill was 
wrong. Every individual is but a part of 
society; and if his station is such that a flow- 
ing white beard is demanded by it, his duty 
is obvious. No one would wish to carry too 
far the supremacy of the State. But a con- 
stitutional provision of a temperate character 
imposing compulsory white beards on college 
presidents, ministers, poets, ambassadors, and 
grand opera singers, would take rank at once 
as equal in common sense and general utility 
with some of the most notable amendments 
to the Constitution of this country. 
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LEO DITRICHSTEIN 


“The Great Lover” has lately turned adven- 

turer of another sort. The modern philanderer 

has become, in “The Purple Mask,” a dash- 

ing swashbuckler of the period of the First 

Consulate. When Mr. Ditrichstein finishes 

with his present vehicle, he will do “Ameri- 
cans Among Us”, a play by Brieux 


BARON DE MEYER 


BARNEY BERNARD 
Always alluded to as “His Hon- 
or, Abe Potash.” Mr. Bernard 
has played Potash so long (some 
two thousand consecutive per- 
formances, in various plays of 
the Montague Glass series) that 
he looks absolutely blank when 
anyone now calls him Barney 


FOUR PHOTOGRAPHS BY MAURICE GOLOBERG 


a 


Notalile Achows Appearing in Character Roles 


A Quintette of American Favorites, in Successful Plays 


sith 
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ALFRED LUNT 


Booth Tarkington, it seems, had for a long 
time the vague idea of a play about a young 
man running through his mind. Then he 
saw Alfred Lunt in the “Country Cousin.” The 
result was “Clarence”—Mr. Tarkington’s orig- 
inal idea enlarged to fit this clever young man 





OTIS SKINNER 


There are many instances where 
the husband dashes off a play for 
the wife to act in—Mr. Manners 
in particular; but this season has 
witnessed a slight reversal of 
the usual routine. Mrs. Otis Skin- 
ner, with Jules Eckert Goodman 
—wrote “Pietro” for her husband 


FRANK McGLYNN 
Who plays Lincoln in the fa- 
mous Drinkwater play. On the 
opening night of “Abraham Lin- 
coln,” when all New York was 
clamouring for seats at the Cort, 
six of the best stalls were occu- 
pied by six little McGlynns, who 
had come to see their father 
make the success for which he had 
been struggling for thirty years 
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The Lamps of Limehouse 


A New Series of Limehouse Sketches. 


VI. The Scoffer 


By THOMAS BURKE, Author of “Limehouse Nights, ” etc. 


patronised laundry in Pennyfields, Mr. 

Jones Lee Fat kept two opium rooms. One 
was a bare room, strewn with rough rugs, for 
the use of himself and his fellows. In its 
neighbour he had rigged up a variety-stage 
opium-den which provoked immoderate and 
undignified mirth in every Chink who peeped 
into it. 

This was for the use of those visitors from 
the upper end of the town; sophisticated folk 
who, glutted with the changeless pas- 
times of their circle, turned to the water- 
side for some taste of the hot Orient that 
should adjust their cloyed palates. 

For them Jones Lee Fat had arranged 
the opium-den that their imaginations 
demanded. To his assistants, who, in 
preparing it under his directions, fre- 
quently lost their dignity in expressions 
of uncontrollable derision, he justified 
himself. 

“For,” said he, with a bland smirk, 

“should we not at all times observe the 
exhortations of the I-li, wherein it is 
written that the polished host will first 
acquaint himself with the tastes and in- 
clinations of a coming guest before draw- 
ing up the order of the entertainment to 
which he would invite him? Wherefore, 
O Lee Han and Ping Kow, since this 
insignificant establishment has become 
known to foreigners in other parts of 
this city, whose exalted patronage may 
be extended to us, it is fitting that we 
should prepare here such a chamber of 
the Great Tobacco as their makers of 
printed leaves and theatrical entertain- 
ments have described to them.” 

Even so it was done. 

And each night Jones Lee Fat would 
gaze upon this chamber with folded 
hands and face streaked with faint re- 
flections of the facetious grimaces of 
his assistants. Indeed, it gave cause for 
smiles. Six couches, upholstered in 
black cloth, and touched with tinsel, lay 
flaton the floor. By each stood a lacquer 
lay-out and a bamboo pipe. On a brazier 
in a corner a pile of scented wood was smoul- 
dering and tossing about the room its evil 
sweet vapour. ‘Three long lanterns of sub- 
dued tone hung from the ceiling. Against one 
wall stood a long narrow mirror. ‘The others 
were dressed with banners and bead curtains. 
One who was proficient on the Chinese guitar, 
hired to attend each evening and furnish a 
spicy snack between pipes, sat in an adjoining 
room and plucked his instrument with per- 
functory fingers. In another corner squatted 
a massive gilt Buddha. Undoubtedly Mr. 
Jones Lee Fat gave value for money, and 
many were his patrons from the other side of 
London, and he flourished exceedingly. 


[: the upper part of his refined and well- 


NTIL one night; when, into this atmos- 

phere of dusk, dim banners, and scented 
wood stalked a chill symbol of common-sense. 
It was a large, round, well-fed man. His 
clothes, well-cut, he wore with an air of dis- 
tinction. His face, well shaped as to the fea- 
tures, was empty of peculiar character; the 


face of a man who has never known great 
emotion or great struggle. He might have 
been a banker, a lawyer, a merchant, a shop- 
keeper, 2 man about town. Certainly he was 
a man of whom one might say that ‘there was 
no nonsense about him.”’ 

He turned to Jones Lee Fat, who had pre- 
ceded him to the room. 

“As I was saying, I thought I’d like to 
have a shot at this stuff. Heard so much 


about it from different people, that I’d like 





THE SPIRIT OF THE POPPY 
Drawing by Adolfo Best 


to know what it is they shout about. . . . Oh, 
yes, dreams and all that kind of stuff. Lovely 
girls and gardens. J know. All bunkum. 
You’re not going to tell me that you can get 
that kind of effect out of poppy-seed—what ? 
Still, I want to convince ’em by trying it my- 
self. I know I shan’t get anything out of it, 
though. Damn waste of time. All I shall 
get’ll be a fat head to-morrow. However, get 
the medicine ready, and show me how I take 
it. And, no monkey-tricks, mind, if it sends 
me to sleep. Lots of people who know you, 
know I’ve come here to-night; and there'll be 
trouble if you get up to any larks—what? 
Not that I’ve got much on me that’s worth 
stealing—see ?” 

Mr. Jones Lee Fat made protestations of 
the honour done to his despicable hovel by the 
presence of the dignified guest, and of the 
unceasing vigilance which himself would ex- 
ercise to ensure that no disturbing occasion 
should be suffered to interrupt honourable 
guest’s intercourse with the divine tobacco. To 





- right, Chinkie. 


which the honourable guest replied: “All 
Get on with it.” 

Jones Lee Fat went away to fetch the toey, 
and the guest examined his surroundings with 
a cold eye, and muttered: 

‘Lot of damn-fool paraphernalia. Helping 
out the dope idea, I suppose. Mysterious East 
kind-of-thing. Chu Chin Chow. Glamour. 
Mysticism. Lure of the Orient, and all that. 
H’m! Well, I wouldn’t take a dozen of this 
for a comfortable chair and a whisky eand 
soda, and a cigar. However... .” 

Without noise Jones Lee Fat returned, 
and, with his own hands, prepared six 
pellets of li-un. He cooked one and ar- 
ranged it in the pipe. Then he demon- 
strated to his guest the correct posture 
in which to recline, and how best to in- 
hale the smoke; saw him comfortably 
reposed, and left him. 

The heavy Englishman smoked. From 
the narrow street beneath the chamber’s 
window, the tuneless song of Limehouse 
came to his ears: high, plaintive notes 
from the Asiatics and gruff chords from 
the lounging dockers. Respectable tram- 
cars hummed. Careless carts and jolly 
drays lent themselves to a feast of noise. 
Boats in the river hooted and _ brayed. 
Girls cried and boys whistled. 

-The heavy Englishman smoked. When 
the first pellet was spent, he rattled the 
lamp with the stem of his pipe. Jones 
Lee Fat appeared. 

“Put another pill in the pipe,” said 
the guest, raising himself on one elbow. 
“T got nothing exciting out of that one. 
Never thought I should. It’s all talk— 
this stuff about dope. Still, it gives you 
a nice soothing kind of feeling. That’s 
about all there is to it. Something like 
an extra special cigar. I don’t mind trying 
another. Pleasant sort of feeling—lying 
here in the twilight and drawing it in.” 

Jones Lee Fat offered no defence to 
this flippant depreciation of the Great 
Tobacco. He cooked another pellet, 
placed it in the pipe, and retired. 


HE guest stretched himself at full length, 

and took it to his lips. He bit heavily 
upon its jade stem, and sucked its fumes deep 
into his lungs. The feeling of comfort, which 
he had likened to that afforded by a good 
cigar, imperceptibly increased. He had taken 
many inhalations before he noticed the change. 
Then he became aware of a sturdy warmth 
flowing through his limbs and swathing his 
heart, and robbing him of all care. 

He had smoked the first pipe consciously, 
deliberately. He was now drawing auto- 
matically at the second pipe; and soon he was 
aware that he was sharply sundered from his 
normal self. Vast distances seemed to sepa- 
rate him from the man of business worries who 
had sneered at the attractions of opium. This 
distance widened, and he was sufficiently sober 
to be just conscious of the widening. He 
strove to reduce the distance, to recapture him- 
self. He tortured his brain into remembrance 
of himself and his affairs. But soon the effort 
grew painful, and (Continued on page 114) 
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Figure for a Fountain. 
By Jane Poupelet. The 
art of Miss Poupelet, 
despite her avowed 
Americanization, remains 
typically French—French 
in its sincere regard for 
academic form, and its 
agreeable purity of line. 
It is indeed more con- 
temporary than strictly 
modernistic 


THE KINGORE GALLERIES 


(Below) Figure of a 
Young Girl. By Paul 
Manship. Though a 
young man, Mr. Man- 
ship has been, in the past 
five years or so, a con- 
firmed archaist. He has 
sought inspiration in the 
work of the past, the 
mellow masters of an- 
cient times. He has dons 
more to interpret their 
spirit than any of our 
living sculptors. At the 
present moment, Mr. 
Manship is engaged inthe 
erection of three impor- 
tant public monuments 


VANITY FAIR 









































(Below) Figure. By Elie 
Nadelman. The spirited 
vision of Nadelman, and 
his surpassing mastery 
of line, are eloquently 
instanced in this figure. 
Mr. Nadelman is _ the 
master of two distinct 
sculptural styles, —the 
calm pensiveness of the 
Creeks, and the racy 
over-emphasis of the 
modernist group of 
sculptors. As is the case 
of all of Mr. Nadelman’s 
work, it is replete with 
a very subtle and refined 
eclecticism 








Torso. By Dujam Penic. If 
Mr. Manship may be called 
archaistic, Penic is definitely 
stylistic. Although individual, 
there is something of his mas- 
ter, Mestrovic in the young 
Serb’s nudes, all of which show 
distinct plastic beauty 


Modernist Tendencies in the Treatment of the Nude 
As Exemplified in the More Recent Sculpture of Jane Poupelet, Paul Manship, Dujam Penic and Elie Nadelman 
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The Commuter, to His Unknown Love 


ADORE you, O, my sweet! 

Twice a day, beneath your feet, 

Admiration undisguised 
Clamors to be recognized. 


Bless the Fates that did ordain 
I should take your morning train; 
While, each night, O Lady fair, 


Even Monday seems less blue, 
Started with a smile from you. 
While, each evening, you’re to me 
What my cocktail used to be. 


Yes, we synchronize, and yet 
Strange to say, we’ve never met. 
Would my rating still be good 
If I hoped we never would? 


You take mine, and all is square. 


Written on the 5.21 local, by GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


Why? Ah, for the myriad things 
Disillusion always brings; 

For your love of William Hart, 
And my taste in Chinese art. 


For your wild, spontaneous squeal 
At a Charlie Chaplin reel; 
Would you like it, darling if 

I should say he bored me stiff? 


Would you, in the days to come, 
Wear a ring upon your thumb; 
While you read, with girlish thrill, 
Books that made me deathly ill? 


Though my features you adored, 
Something tells me you’d be bored 
Should I hint they looked not best, 
In a locket on your breast. 














There! Have done; let’s be content 
With the gifts the gods have sent; 
Bridging chasms with a smile; 

Naught between us—but the aisle. 








Hansford Wilson: Master of Comedy 


WAS talking to one of the biggest—at any 
rate, one of the fattest—English theatrical 
managers the other day, when he was on 

a visit to this country, and the conversation, 
oddly enough, happened to turn in the direc- 
tion of the stage. “What strikes me very 
forcibly about the histrionic profession in the 
United States of America,” he said—you 
know how these managers talk—‘‘is the fact 
that there are so few good low comedians. 
Light comedians, yes. But really clever low 
comedians, where are they? Name me some. 
Point me out a few. Enumerate me five or 
six.” I said: ‘Oh, ah!” or words to that 
effect, and so, as Ring Lardner would say, we 
kidded back and forth. And, dash it, his 
boat was half-way across the Atlantic before 
I had thought of what I ought to have said, 
to wit, “What about Hansford Wilson?” He 
would probably have replied, ‘““Who is Hans- 
ford Wilson?” for he is fat of head as well as 
of body, and then I should have told him. 
Hansford Wilson was the man who put the 
Stop and Look in Listen, Lester! If his comedy 
and acrobatic dancing were not the whole 
show, they were at least four-fifths of it. How 
well I remember the first time I saw him in 
that piece. It seems only last year. As far 
as I can recollect, he started a dancing step 
nor’-nor’-east and in the middle of it sud- 
denly gave his spine a dexterous twist, wrapped 
a leg or two round his neck, spun a bit in mid- 
air, and before you could realize what had 
happened was headed sou’-sou’-west. 
I am a plain, rough man, but I nearly broke 
down. I had been brought up in the Princess 
school of musical comedy, with its Macready 


An Appreciation by P. G. W odehouse 





APEDA 


Hansford Wilson, our candidate for the 
position of America’s leading low comedian 


pauses, its gentlemanly restraint, and its stage 
so littered with priceless furniture that, if any- 
one wanted to dance they had to do it on top 
of the boule cabinet or the Louis Quatorze 
what-not; and I felt like some watcher of the 
skies when a_new. planet swims, if you follow 
me, into his ken, or—putting it another way— 
like stout Cortez (I know it was Balboa, 
really) when with eagle eyes he stared at the 
Pacific, and all his men looked at each other 


with a wild surmise, silent upon a peak in 
Darien. In other words, I could express it by 
saying I thought it pretty hot stuff. 


Mr. Wilson as Pantomimist 


SAID to myself: ‘This, of course, is all 

this man does. It would be absurd to 
expect any more from him.” But no. In the 
intervals of dislocating his vertebre, he played 
a long comedy part with an unction that was 
irresistible. He had one scene where he was 
alone on the stage for five minutes, holding 
the audience all the while by clever business 
and sheer magnetism without saying a word. 

All this was in Listen, Lester! In The 
Night Boat, at the Liberty, he has not quite 
the same amount of scope, but his Steward is 
the best of the many good things in that pro- 
duction. There is a briskness, a sense of 
character, and, above all, sincerity in every- 
thing Hansford Wilson does. He has a sheep- 
ish smile that is particularly engaging. He 
seems to be shrinking from the public gaze, 
and almost distressed that a lot of strangers 
should have happened to see him in the act 
of turning a somersault. 

It is difficult to predict how far Hansford 
Wilson will go in his profession. One of these 
nights, probably, he will come unstuck or 
break in half or something, or be unable to 
disentangle his right ear from his left ankle- 
bone, for his motto, like that of a lesser mem- 
ber of the Wilson family, is May-I-Knot. If 
this misfortune does not happen I should say 
that round about the Fall of 1921 he will be 
definitely established as America’s leading low 
comedian. Or, make it the Spring of 1921. 
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Lee Simonson’s 
screen for John 
Masefield’s ‘‘ The 
Faithful’’. The 
gorges under the 
falling snow were 
painted according to 
the Japanese tra- 
dition on a six-fold 
screen, spreading 
across the entire 
stage. This was 
the only piece of 
scenery used in this 
act, to convey the 
gaunt and dramatic 
desolation of the 
outlaw’s hills 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BRUGIERE 





The moment of redemption in Tolstoi’s “Power of Darkness”. This 
and the other scene in the play, according to one critic, succeeded in 
“conveying the effect of the intolerable by symbols which were them- 








VANITY FAIR 








The porch and 
front yard of Silas 
Lapham’s old home 
among the hills of 
Massachusetts of a 
spring afternoon. 
This is as typically 
New England in 
its mood as Mr. 
Simonson’s other 
scenes are char- 
acteristically Rus- 
sian and Japanese 


selves attractive. One of the great secrets of art of this kind is to 
enlighten and to lighten simultaneously. The introduction of sunlight 
into a Russian play may be considered nothing short of revolutionary 


Lee Simonson: Master Scene-Painter 


MERICAN scenic painters are fast rivalling the amazing versatility of 
the Russians. Lee Simonson, one of our chief leaders in this depart- 
ment of art, studied first at the Académie Julien in Paris. After several 
years of conventional art, the young painter turned to various écoles libres. 
When he came back to the United States, his art found expression in his 
designs for the Washington Square Players, where his versatile genius 


ranged from the fantasies of Pierre Patelin, Overtones, and The Magical 
City, to the realism of The Sea Gull, and St. Anthony. As the present 
Scenic Director of the New York Theatre Guild, Mr. Simonson has ampli- 
fied his artistic activities in the theatrical world, designing not only the 
décors for the Guild’s productions, The Faithful, The Rise of Silas Lapham, 
and The Power of Darkness, but also for Arthur Hopkins’ Cat-Bird. 
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A Note on the Theatre of To-day 


A Visitor’s Impressions of Theatrical Conditions in New York 


the last five months than I had seen before 

that in five years. Without having kept 
a diary, and with a head something “away”, 
to use a Scotch phrase, after a spell of trying 
to match unbounded American kindness with 
decent gratitude, I remember some thirty visits 
to the theatre since I tumbled into New York 
at the end of September. 

Having spent most of my life, for the past 
eight years or so, working on a stage, and 
watching plays in the producing of which I 
had had a hand, it has been a sensation rather 
strange to find myself going into a theatre two 
or three times a week by the front door, in a 
detached mood, sitting with the audience and 
waiting for the curtain to go up, with an ex- 
pectancy of who knew what discovery. 

It was reassuring, too, to find that none of 
the glamour had gone; to be as eager for, and 
susceptible to, the illusion as was a little 


| THINK I must have seen more plays in 


By JOHN DRINKWATER 


ways a public for the best that is given, if it 
is given by practical and patient men and not 
sulkily or defiantly by doctrinaires for whom 
the theatre is no place. 
_ Shakespeare and Moliére and Ibsen and 
Synge were great artists with great standards, 
but they were professional workmen of the 
theatre, who knew also how to make great 
audiences. And this kind of reformaticn is 
going on to-day more certainly in the English 
speaking theatre, I think, than has been the 
case for some generations. So much is clear 
from what I have seen in New York, even had 
I not been sure of it before. Much fine effort 
is wasted still, but I find the theatre workers 
on every hand anxious to avoid this waste; 
and they will in some measure discover a way. 
In the meantime let us glance at things as 
they are. 

Much of the best intentioned work in the 
modern theatre has been done by small groups 


sistance to enable them to work through the 
testing period and prove their policy. In such 
bodies, at first, enthusiasm and intention are 
apt to outrun technical skill, which means a 
grievous handicap in competition for public 
support. The great commercial theatre of to- 
day, whatever its dramatic standards may be, 
is extraordinarily expert at its job. It is very 
rich and can pay highly, and a theatre, even 
when it is doing work of little consequence, re- 
mains a place that induces its workers to put 
their best into its service. So that the public, 
although it asks little enough as a rule in the 
way of dramatic imagination in the theatre, 
has been taught to look for this expertness, 
which players and producers, working for a 
prosperous organization and really intent by 
instinct upon their work, are generally able to 
give. 

This being so, success is far more likely for 
the bad play expertly done than for the fine 








boy on rare magical evenings twenty-five years 


ago; to feel the old excitement and 
awe on being taken behind the 
scenes. 

The workman of the theatre may 
learn the tricks of his trade never 
so well and diligently, but he hap- 
pily forgets them as soon as he 
leaves his own theatre and goes 
with a ticket to the other fellow’s. 
The professional director or player 
knows better than to be a profes- 
sional playgoer. 

So that I for one, whatever else 
may happen to me in the theatre, 
am never bored there. The play 
may be a bad one and the acting 
poor, but, at the worst, there is life 
of a kind moving within its frame, 
and I find the two hours spent on 
it better used than the many that 
drift away with nothing to their 
account at all. 

I clearly cannot pass my thirty 
New York theatre outings in re- 
view in a few brief paragraphs, but 
I may set down some general im- 
pressions and say that I have en- 
joyed myself immensely. It is 
good to confirm, by a short and 
concentrated renewal of experience 
as a theatregoer, one’s instinct that, 
however far the modern stage may 
have fallen from grace, it remains 
far more interesting on the whole 
than the lamentations that proclaim 
that it is no longer worth serious 
attention. The theatre needs re- 
forming, it is true. So do we all. 
And in the theatie as in our own 
elect selves the reform will come 
from within if it comes at all. The 
theatre will never be improved by 
scolding, though scolding may be 
justifiable enough. The theatre 
will improve as people of artistic 
integrity and understanding go into 
It and work there for ten—or fif- 
teen—hours a day. 

In art the ‘public demands no 
better than it gets; but there is al- 


or societies that have ‘not enough capital re- 


The Great Hater 


4 Proposed Companion-piece to Rupert Brooke's 
66 39 
Great Lover 


By JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


Filled full of things deserving hate’s high praise 
And homage. Oh, I that have learned to hate 
Shall never want for pleasure; soon or late, 
[ll find things hateful while I have my breath, 
And when I die, I'll bite my thumb at Death. 
But that’s anon. I now must set you down 
Things I have hated: 


I HAVE been so great a hater: found my days 


A certain shade of brown 
Which elder ladies love; wet roofs that drip 
Their huge drops on your neck; short sheets that slip 
And leave your ankles freezing; fires that smoke; 
Carved, heavy furniture of varnished oak: 
The food of farmers, and their stupid talk: 
The feel of live wet fur; the shriek of chalk; 
The hum of Autumn’s gnats; smell of closed rooms, 
And the rank breath of heavy dahlia blooms 
Kept three days longer than they should have been: 
White cups and plates, almost but not quite clean: 
Lust in old men, coldness in the young; 
Cheap love-songs and the tunes to which they’re sung: 
White moths which feast through long autumnal eves 
In chests and closets; books with uncut leaves: 
The hour of waking; late-seen gibbous moons: 
And sugar in which dull people thrust wet spoons: 
The loneliness of crowds, and the warm fret 
Of April nights when the fresh grasses set 
Youth and desire, night and still sleep at strife... . 
Death I have hated, and, sometimes, even Life. 


All these which I have known, kept, hated well, 

I would set down, unchanged, unchangeable, 
Against that hour when I shall lightly run 
Along the windy pathways of the sun, 

A strangely free and unannoyéd ghost, 

And start and turn and, finding I have lost 

All these my treasured hatreds, bow my head 

And tremble, knowing at length that [ am dead. 








play inexpertly done. The only hope for the 


latter is the support of a small and 
growing audience that, for the sake 
of excellent drama, is willing to 
wait until ability matches inten- 
tion, and this means, for some time, 
considerable capital strain upon 
the producing society, a strain that 
commonly proves too great. Given 
the right people in control, I be- 
lieve that a theatrical venture set- 
ting out with the determination to 
do nothing but plays conforming to 
a rigidly. high artistic standard, 
needs at least three and probably 
five years’ guarantee from all finan- 
cial worry during which its policy 
can be tested without panic or com- 
promise; at the end of that time. 
with good management, it should 
have established itself. But, in a 
great metropolitan center, with the 
enormous costs prevailing to-day, 
it is clear that only on the rarest 
occasions can this guarantee be 
found, and much good energy and 
high spirited perception are often 
wasted as a result. 

The hope of the theatre in the 
greater cities, such as New York 
and London lies, it seems to me, in 
co-operation between the one kind 
of enterprise and the other. And 
it is good to see many signs of this. 
After a long spell of work in the 
repertory or art theatres, call them 
what you will, a man longs for the 
security and executive skill and 
breathing-time that the machine of 
the prosperous commercial theatre 
with its great public support can 
give him. 

The managers of this latter the- 
atre for their part are really anx- 
ious to produce good plays rather 
than shoddy ones if only the course 
can be shown to be a practical 
proposition, and to use the best in- 
telligence that the smaller theatre 
can supply, if it will go to them. 

And (Continued on page 114) 
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LITTLE BRIGHT-EYES 


Pathetic picture of Little Bright-Eyes, worn out by the incessant 
demands of the members of the Psychical Research Society for rap- 
pings, bell ringing, slate writings and tambourine solos. She admits 
that she is fed up with life Behind the Beyond. We learn, by special 
ouija-gram, that she is one of the ring-leaders in the big spook strike 
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MR. THACKERAY AIRS HIS VIEWS 
The author of Vanity Fair, to a reporter on the 


te 


VANITY FAIR 





THE INDIAN MAIDEN 


Probably the most peevish shade in Shadow Land 
is the Indian Maiden, a spirit who simply can’t keep 
up with the thousands of her daily calls—al! of them 
due, she declares, to that dreadful Sir Oliver Lodge, 
whose visit to America has so increased her labors 
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SPOOK INDIGNATION MEETING TO PROTEST AGAINST THE OUIJA BOARD 


An ether picture, on a double slate, showing an angrv meeting of levitators and controls. 
composing Spirit Union No. 6. The meeting has been called to prevent the further spread of 
ouija boards on earth, on the ground that they are taking the bread out of the spirits’ mouths. 


Reading from right to left: Julius Cesar, Captain Kidd, Queen Elizabeth (the chairman), 
Ibsen, Poe (who wrote the Raven, with the help of a bottle of Old Crow), Shakespeare, 
Cleopatra, Louis XIV, and the Emperor Napoleon—being paged by the Kaiser at Amerongen 
ka . 
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A TABLE TURNER’S TRAGIC LIFE 





“Spook’s Gazette”: “You can tell Maeterlinck, and 
Doyle, and Churchill, and Basil King, from me, that, 
personally, I much preferred their stuff when they 
were getting it straight from their own brains” 


One of the melancholy results of Maeterlinck’s lectures. Old 
Joe, one of the boss table-lifters in Spirit Land, coming home 
after twenty-two hours of table levitation at a women’s college 
in which Maeterlinck has delivered a lecture. Note the abnor- 
mally developed arms. The girls treat Joe like a moving van 


A General Strike Called by the Spirits 
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The New Renascence 


Thoughts on the Structure of the Future. 


houses to a row of tomb-stones in an old 

and decayed cemetery. But this, I must 
confess, Was rather too cheery and optimistic a 
view of our society. For, as it happens, an 
old church-yard is the one particular place 
where you can still find that indescribable ele- 
ment of liberty and even levity. 

You can find it in an old church-yard when 
you certainly cannot find it in a new suburb. 
It is summed up in the single fact that, once 
upon a time, men wrote their own epitaphs. 
What they wrote was generally doggerel; it 
was sometimes drivel; it was occasionally, in 
brighter intervals, blasphemy. 

But it was something that the man had 
really done himself; and gave him a right to 
his own tomb-stone like the right of a poet to 
his poem. 

You will not often find three or four doctor's 
brass plates in the same suburban street, orna- 
mented with flourishes so personal or so 
playful. You will not always persuade city 
men to write short lyrics on their visiting- 
cards, as these rustics would write short poems 
on their head-stones. It is in face of such 
things that we are tempted to say that our 
fathers were more festive at a funeral than we 
are at a wedding; and that they are livelier 
dead than we are alive. 

But there is another way in which this 
chance image is applicable to our position in 
politics; and even more in economics. These 
old tomb-stones were often, as Gray has put 
it, “with shapeless sculpture decked,”’ that is, 
carved with some rude religious symbol. ‘The 
more hopeful generally displayed a rather 
bloated cherub; the less hilarious were satis- 
fied with a skull. 

The point is, for the present, that the thing 
is at least an emblem of something. Now to 
recur to our pleasing, nay, flattering, compari- 
son of a modern gentleman’s front door to his 
grave, we may note that the door also will 
often display an ornament; only it is an orna- 
ment but not an emblem. 


J tosses compared a row of our modern 


Mr. Smith’s Knocker 


HE door-knocker, for instance, is some- 

times moulded into a face; it might be a 
cherub, like the other; it is quite likely to be a 
lion or a dragon or any other frowning or grin- 
ning animal. But it does not mean anything; 
and certainly not anything in any way con- 
nected with a front door. The frown does not 
mean privacy; the grin does not mean _ hos- 
pitality. The head of the liom does not mean 
that Mr. Smith, inside, is heroic and magnani- 
mous; still less does the head of the dragon 
mean that he is dangerous and savage. 

And this truth will grow the more steadily 
upon us, if we examine the other houses in the 
sort of London street of which I am thinking; 
and note the curious fact that each house- 
holder is symbolised by the same image, a lion 
or dragon as the case may be. Mr. Smith is 
not specially likely to have a knocker in the 
convenient shape of a hammer, the natural 
ensign of the great guild of the Smiths; any 
more than Mr. Brown next door is likely to 
have his front door painted brown in proud 
allusion to his surname. In a word, it is gen- 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


crally true that modern ornaments are mean- 
ingless ornaments. The thing on the old 
tomb-stone may be a very grotesque suggestion 
of a cherub; and a cherub may be a very 
grotesque suggestion of a spirit in heaven. 
But at least it is meant for something; and for 
something that means something. If we do 
not like it, we had better carve something that 
means something else; but not hang ugly faces 
in front of our houses, faces that are meant 
for nobody, and made the same for everybody. 


Labour and the Tomb-stone 


OW, in this rude example, properly under- 

stood, can be found the whole problem 
which is to-day the most terrible part of poli- 
tics; which, in a sense, is far more political 
than any politics. In this, I mean, can be found 
the fundamental psychology of the great prob- 
lem of labour; in the sense in which it is 
controversially opposed to capital. Our poli- 
tics ignore the true idea of liberty; and it is 
here that they tend more and more to ignore 
the true ideas of equality and fraternity. 

The first case dealt with things like the 
house a man lives in, or the liquor that he 
drinks; and it suggested that he has not self- 
government in his leisure. The second case 
deals with things like the trade a man works 
at or the tools he works with; and suggests 
that he has not self-government in his labour. 
The image I have used, of one of the long 
suburban streets outside London, with doors 
and door-knockers all the same, will serve very 
well to illustrate both sides of the case. The 
clerk who is put in one of those houses has no 
practical control over what the house is like; 
but the bricklayer who puts him in, has quite 
as little. The bricklayer is expected to lay 
bricks as the hen is expected to lay eggs; with 
quite as little conscious control over the artistic 
shape he produces. The householder has no 
influence on the look of his own knocker; but 
even the man whose whole purpose in life it is 
to provide knockers has quite as little. And 
we live in a time when there is some danger 
of the bricklayer throwing bricks instead of 
laying them; and a younger generation, as it 
says in Ibsen’s play, may be knocking at the 
doors with something other than a knocker. 

Oddly enough, the very name of Ibsen’s 
play is to the point here. The point is that 
the householder is not the builder; the brick- 
layer is not the builder; and even the builder 
is not the master-builder. The very phrase 
‘‘master-builder,” like the phrase ‘master- 
piece,” is a memory of the age of guilds. 

Now, everybody knows that mediaeval crafts- 
manship permitted a considerable play of 
personality, even in the lower grades of the 
work. So far from mechanically following 
any orders, even those of the person employing 
him to build or carve, the craftsman would 
sometimes fill his work with practical jokes 
against his patron, just as if he had fitted and 
furnished his patron’s house entirely with 
booby-traps and butter-slides. Thus, the 
miserere seats, on which the priests sat, are 
often carved all over with anti-clerical cari- 
catures, representing priests in ridiculous pos- 
tures. There again, by the way, there is an 
odd significance in a name. Jokes more 


IV. Beauty and the Bricklayer 


broadly comic than Pickwick, can be found 
in the place called ‘‘miserere”, which sounds 
to many like a cry of misery, and is really 
a cry for mercy. I think there is a moral; but 
it is not the moral relevant here. 


The Interested Paperhanger 


| ip is a fashionable complaint that the mod- 
ern working-man takes no interest in his 
work; that he does not show initiative or take 
responsibility. It is largely just to say that 
he does not. But it will also be just to realise 
that we should be much more indignant if he 
did. We should be much more staggered if 
he began to show an intelligent interest in the 
door-knocker, as the mediaeval workman 
showed an intelligent interest in the miserere 
seat. The householder would be surprised, 
nay, pained, if, on returning to his home at 
evening, he found the door-knocker twisted 
into an animated but unattractive likeness of 
himself, possibly decorated with the ears of a 
donkey or terminating in the tail of a devil. 
Nor would his doubts pass away, if he went 
on and found that the bricklayer had moulded 
each of the bricks into a different fantastic 
variation of the same familiar face, or if the 
painter or paperhanger had covered the walls 
with a pattern of small figures, representing 
the patron running, falling, sitting on his hat, 
tumbling out of his car, and so on. This 
would be a fair modern parallel to the medi- 
aeval anti-clerical carvings; and this would 
certainly be a case of the workman being really 
interested in his work; nay, of his being in- 
terested in his patron. 

The modern world, with all its talk of inno- 
vation, does not really allow for novelty. It 
does not provide for what a man shall do if 
he really has a new notion; when he is tied 
by modern mechanism either to the same old 
business or merely to the same old game. The 
clay in which the old craftsman worked was 
more flexible; and could receive the imprint of 
passing personal fancies without disorganis- 
ing the whole of the larger design. A man 
could carve his own gargoyle without wrecking 
everybody else’s cathedral. To-day it is not 
merely the fact that building banks, or busi- 
ness houses, is far less noble than building 
cathedrals. It is also that in these new heathen 
cathedrals, all pleasure is for the architect, 
and not for the craftsman; all design for the 
banker and not for the bank-clerks. 

It is only the heads of businesses who can 
really use their heads; the others are truly 
described as hands. The millionaire may make 
fancy combinations of his millions; but the 
clerk who makes fancy combinations of the 
figures in a ledger is not encouraged. 

This is the real proletarian problem; and it 
is much more than an economic one. The 
worst injustice is not the inequality of wealth, 
but the inequality of intelligent interest. The 
new renascence must not merely re-distribute 
wages for work; it must renew the work itself. 
It must renew it where all work begins—with 
the head and hands of a man. For the rising 
generation is, in a nobler sense, knocking at 
the door; it is not merely breaking into the 
house like a housebreaker, but hammering out 
a new door, like a master-builder. 
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The Art of Ambrose McEvoy 


A Consideration of His Position in Painting, His Portraits, and His Much Discussed Exhibition 


HE arrival in this 
[canes of a notable 
European portrait 
painter is always an event 
of interest to cultivated 
Americans.’ Many such tig- 
ures have, in the past, 
played an important part in 
the development of portrait 
painting in the United 
States—among them Caro- 
lus-Duran, Chartran Mad- 
razo, Flameng, Helleu, and 
a long list of other artists. 
And now, there comes to 
us from Britain, an Irish- 


By CHRISTIAN BRINTON 





man, Ambrose McEvoy, a 
resident of London, and for 
the moment the artistic rage 
in England. Mr. McEvoy’s 
exhibition, of over fifty por- 
traits, which opened at the 
Duveen Galleries in New 
York in the early part of 
this month, has attracted 
no end of attention—all of 
it well merited and easy to 
account for. 

In considering Mr. Mc- 
Evoy’s position in the world 
of art to-day, we must turn 
back a dozen years or so, 
when there was placed on 
view in London at the Car- 


fax Gallery in Bury Street, 
a group of pairtings by 
McEvoy, whose name was 
unfamiliar to the general 
public. For a painter still 
in his twenties the exhibi- 
tion was a significant reve- 
lation. In choice of sub- 
ject it Was obvious that the 


**Myrtle’’ — This 
woman in a shawl 
is one of the early 
portraits by Am- 
brose McEvoy. It 
was first shown, in 
London, at the Na- 
tional Gallery of 
British Art in 1911, 
and is now a part 
of the collection of 
Mr. E. J. Hesslein 


newcomer had dedicated his 

talents to an interpretation of the pensive grace 
and sentiment of the mid-Victorian period. 
He seemed, in these subdued interiors and 
delicate glimpses of misty riverbank or drab 
by-street, to evoke a mood more suggestive and 
more sustained than lay within the province 
of his predecessors. He proved himself the 
possessor of a distinctive zsthetic personality. 

Thoughtful figures standing before the man- 
telpiece or bending over an open book, a soli- 
tary woman pausing in the half-open doorway, 
rooms imbued with faded, bygone romance, a 
row of houses each alike, yet each revealing 
its own special identity—such constituted the 
themes of paintings notable for their earnest 
fidelity of vision and their power to hold in 
persuasive spell the imagination of the spec- 
tator. 

Mr. McEvoy was born in Wiltshire, En- 
gland, in 1878. Asa boy he came early under 
the influence of Whistler, who was a personal 
friend of Captain McEvoy, his Irish-American 
father, and who was among the first to dis- 
cover his talent and encourage him to devote 
himself to the study and practice of art. The 
bond between the two families was in fact of 
long standing, for, during the Civil War, Cap- 
tain McEvoy and Doctor Whistler, the great 





artist’s brother, had served together under the 
Confederate flag. Upon the close of the war 


both men settled in England and continued a 

friendship begun at the Battle of Bull Run. 
Captain McEvoy was a romantic figure. He 

assisted in the capture of John Brown, helped 


construct the Merrimac, 
was present at the fall of 
Richmond, and later be- 
came one of the world’s 
foremost authorities on sub- 
marine warfare. His crown- 
ing achievement was the 
invention of the hydro- 
phone, by means of which 
undersea craft are detected 
by sound whilst cruising 
beneath the surface of the 
water. 


AVING elected to de- 
vote his energies to 
art, young McEvoy entered 
the Slade School, in Lon- 
don, in 1893 at the age of 
fifteen. He remained at 
the Slade some three years 
in all, having for a boon 
companion his colleague, 
Augustus John. They were 
together much in their stu- 
dent days, and during the 
summer would post off for 
an outing to Wales. 
Ambrose McEvoy has al- 
ways striven to conserve 
that essentially personal 
quality which is the chief 
characteristic of his pro- 
duction. Painting to him 
was from the outset a mat- 





“Odette” — One of 
Mr. McEvoy’s fe- 
licitous portrait 
studies, is now on 
view at the Du- 
veens. It has been 
described as “‘a spir- 
ited, personal and 
provocative work of 
art.”” It marks the 
beginning of Mc- 
Evoy’s new manner 


ter of feeling as well as ob- 
servation. He saw with the 
heart and mind, as well as 
the eye, and it is for this 
reason that his art in its 
initial phases makes frank 
appeal to one’s imaginative 
sensibilities. 


In point of actual date, 
Mr. McEvoy’s first professional success was 
attained in 1901 when he sent to the spring 
exhibition of the New English Art Club the 
canvas entitled “The Engraving,” which was 
greatly admired by Whistler. 

While his early paintings are small, almost 
panel-like in dimension, not infrequently re- 
calling the work of the Dutch or Flemish mas- 
ters of domestic genre, it is interesting to ob- 
serve the gradual increase in size, and the 
growing freedom of handling that witness the 
artist’s progress toward self-expression. “The 
Ear-ring,” seen at the New English Art Club 
in 1911, and now hanging in the National 
Gallery of British Art, and “Myrtle” (shown 
in this article), of which Mr. E. J. Hesslein is 
the happy possessor, mark the first step in 
Mr. McEvoy’s evolution from a painter of in- 
teriors toward the portraitist of to-day. In 
such canvases the figure assumes more and 
more importance and the setting plays a cor- 
respondingly diminished réle. It is as though 
his then demure ladies had little by little 
grown conscious of their identity and sought 
that more explicit consideration which is s0 
manifestly their prerogative. In any event, 
woman never again appears as a mere incident 
in the painter’s com- (Continued on page 106) 
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Mes Sensationnels Souvenirs d’Amerique 
L’Etrange Histoire de F....., Le Milliardaire Apache 


’ETAIS depuis quelques jours 4 peine a 
New-York lorsque m/arriva 1’étrange 
aventure qu’on va lire.— 

Il était prés de minuit—Je revenais du 
Lexington Théatre ot j’avais applaudi dans 
Roméo et Juliette mon vieil ami le célébre 
ténor, John O'Sullivan. 

Je longeais une petite rue déserte, et tout en 
marchant je faisais de judicieuses réflexions 
sur les inconvénients nocturnes des petites rues 
désertes. 

Comment peut-il exister encore des petites 
rues désertes, dans de grandes capitales comme 
New-York ou Paris? Toutes les attaques 
nocturnes ont lieu, tout le monde le sait, dans 
les petites rues désertes. Pourquoi la ville de 
New-York, toujours avide de progrés et d’initi- 
ative, ne paierait-elle pas des badauds, et des 
“promeneurs-professionnels” qui circuleraient 
toutes les nuits dans les. petites rues désertes? 
Grace 4 cet ingénieux procédé, les petites rues 
désertes ne seraient plus désertes et seraient au 
contraire remplies d’une paisible foule de 
promeneurs toute la nuit. Quant aux bandits, 
ne trouvant plus leurs chéres petites sues dé- 
sertes, ils devraient renoncer aux agréments de 
Vattaque nocturne! ! 

Ces logiques et merveilleuses déductions 
furent brusquement interrompues par l’appari- 
tion soudaine d’un Gentleman masqué, qui, 
sans doute pour me faire admirer le mécanisme 
de son revolver, me plaga cette arme sous le nez. 

“C’est réellement un beau revolver !—Com- 
bien le vendez-vous?” demandai-je a J’in- 
connu. 

“Tl n’est pas & vendre! Allons! Haut les 
mains!” . . . grogna l’homme masqué. Et 
comme je n’obéissais pas assez vite a son gré, 
dun scientifique coup de poing en pleine 
machoire, l’impatient Gentleman m’envoya au 
pays des songes. Je m’écroulai sur le sol. 
Quand je revins 4 moi l’inconnu avait disparu. 
Je porte vivement la main 4 ma poche, car 
j'avais le pressentiment que mon porte-feuille 
ne-devait plus s’y trouver. Mon pressentiment 
était faux. Mon porte-feuille était toujours 
dans ma poche et chose étrange, lui,—qui 
avant l’attaque nocturne, ne renfermait que 
deux ou trois billets de banque, était a l’heure 
actuelle littéralement bourré de bank-notes!! 


me frottai les yeux croyant réver. Mais 
non, ce n’était pas un réve, mon portefeuille 
était réellement gonflé de billets de banque. 
Je tatai les poches de mon gilet. Nouvelle 
surprise! Elles étaient remplies de doliars, 
oui, pleines 4 déborder d’authentiques dollars, 
qui j’en étais bien certain ne s’y trouvaient 
pas avant la mystérieuse agression de l’homme 
masqué! La téte encore endolorie par le coup 
de poing de Vinconnu, je renongai pour 
Yinstant 4 rechercher la clé de cette effarante 
énigme, et je repris le chemin de mon hotel 
ou j’arrival—sans encombre cette fois.— 

Le lendemain matin, 4 peine levé, je me 
précipitai dans le Bureau de Sam Piterclown, 
le sympathique propriétaire de l’Hotel ot je 
prenais pension. 

En quelques mots, je le mis au courant de 
mon extraordinaire aventure de la nuit. 

A mon grand ahurissement, Sam Piterclown 
éclata de rire: 


Par CAMI 





Cami, the perpetrator of the outrage on this page, is 
just now the most talked of humorist in Paris. He has a 
column in Le Journal, which is followed much in the way 
that the columns of F.P.A. and Don Marquis are followed 
in New York. He is best known as a master of the 
fantastic, the improbable, the grotesque. For the past 
year or so we have been privileged to publish transla- 
tions of some of his literary peccadilloes, and now, 
trusting to the almost supernatural culture of our readers, 
we are risking one in French. Cami’s best known works 
are L’Homme a la Téte d’Epingle, Le Fils des Trois 
Mousquetaires and Sous la Douche. He is also the 
author of one or two notable moving picture scenarios 
which are meeting with wide success in France 


“Je vois ce que c’est!”” me dit-il. ‘‘Vous 
avez été l’heureuse victime de F——, le 
‘Milliardaire-apache’!” 

“Le milliardaire-apache ?” 

“Oui. C’est une étrange et triste histoire 
que celle de F le Milliardaire apache’’! 
Elle mérite d’étre contée. Peu de New-Yorkais 
d’ailleurs connaissent la vérité sur le cas de ce 
mystérieux maniaque. C’est par un de mes 
amis, fonctionnaire de police, que j’ai appris 
ce que je vais vous reconter.” 

Sam Piterclown alluma un énorme cigare et 
commenga: 

“Ce malheureux F , qui vous a attaqué 
cette nuit, est une lamentable victime de 
Vatavisme. Son grand-pere exergait la pro- 
fession de bandit de grands chemins. En 
collaboration avec quelques camarades éner- 
giques, il passait la majeure partie de son 
existence a arréter les diligences et 4 détrousser 
les voyageurs. 

“Capturé a la suite d’un exploit malheureux, 
il répondit au juge qui l’accusait d’avoir 
arrété une diligence: ‘Je croyais que les che- 
vaux étaient emballés!’ 

“Le vieux brigand fut pendu, laissant pour 
le pleurer une veuve inconsolable et un fils 
agé de quelques mois. 

“L’enfant du pendu grandit, et comme il 
était intelligent, aprés maintes aventures dont 
j’ignore les détails, il réalisa une colossale 








fortune dans le commerce du cochon cuit. A 
son tour il eut un fils, ce F dont vous avez 
fait la connaissance cette nuit. 

“A la mort de son pére, F continua le 
commerce du cochon-cuit, et devint l’un des 
milliardaires les plus célébres des Etats-Unis. 

“Tl y a quelques années, F , qui jusqu’a 
cette epoque avait bénéficié d’une merveilleuse 
santé physique et morale, ressentit les premiers 
symptomes de l’étrange maladie qui devait 
empoisonner son existence. 














“FE , le milliardaire, fit venir son médecin 
et lui dit: ‘Docteur, je crains de devenir 
fou. Moi qui suis un honnéte homme,—moi 
qui n’ai jamais fait tort d’un dollar a per- 
sonne,—j’ai depuis quelque temps I’irrésistible 
envie d’attaquer les gens que je rencontre pour 
les dévaliser!’ 

“Vous travaillez trop! C’est du surmen- 
age!’ diagnostiqua le docteur. ‘Il vous faut 
prendre un peu de repos et des calmants.’ 

“Apres avoir rédigé son ordonnance le 
médecin se retira. 

“A quelque temps de 1a, F—— fit de 
nouveau mander son médecin. 

“Rien n’y fait! docteur,’ lui dit-il, ‘rien! 
Mon horrible idée fixe ne me laisse pas une 
minute de repos! I] faut absolument que 
j’attaque et détrousse quelqu’un! II le faut!’ 

“Oh! oh!’ murmura le docteur, ‘voila qui 
est grave assurément. Si je n’avais pas connu 
votre honnéte et cher vieux pére, je serais tenté 
de croire qu’il y a la un curieux cas d’atavisme.’ 

“Au mot ‘d’atavisme’ le milliardaire palit 
affreusement. 

“ “Ah! s’€cria-t-il, ‘ “‘l’atavisme’”’! c’est bien 
ce que je craignais!’ 

‘‘*Mais vous n’avez rien a craindre’, répliqua 
le docteur,’ car votre vieux pére était le plus 
honnéte marchand de cochon-cuit du Nouveau- 
Monde! Et de plus aussi charitable que Saint- 
Vincent-de-Paul!’ 

‘Qui,’ balbutia le milliardaire, ‘mais par 
contre la vie de mon grand-pére ne fit pas 
exactement celle de Saint-Vincent-de-Paul! 
Non réellement, pas du tout! Saint-Vincent- 
de-Paul n/’arrétait pas les diligences sur les 
grandes routes, que je sache!’ 

‘“*Ah! monsieur votre grand-pére arrétait 
les diligences?’ ‘J’ignorais ce deétail,’ fit le 
docteur, légerement géné. 

‘Oui! et il dévalisait les voyageurs! II est 
mort pendu, le pauvre cher vieil homme. 
Comprenez-vous, maintenant, docteur, pour- 
quoi j’ai lidée fixe d’attaquer et de détrousser 
mes semblables? Tenez, si je ne me cram- 
ponnais pas de toutes mes forces a ce qu’il me 
reste d’honnéteté, je vous sauterais a la gorge, 
docteur, et je vous volerais votre chronométre 
en or!’ 

“Le docteur épouvanté n’en écouta pas 
davantage et prit la fuite. 

‘Le soir méme dans une rue déserte de New- 
York un vieux vagabond fut brusquement 
assailli par un homme masqué armé d’un 
révolver. 

“*Haut les mains!’ . . . ordonna le bandit. 
Le vagabond s’exécuta. Alors l">homme masqué, 
prenant des poignées de dollars dans une 
sacoche qu’il portait sous son manteau, en rem- 
plit les poches du (Continued on page 110) 
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Elsie Ferguson 


Has Deserted the Screen and Is Now Appearing in Arnold Bennett’s “Sacred and Profane Love” 
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The Flop of a Film-Hater 


A Somewhat High-Brow Analysis of a Popular and Low-Brow Diversion 


has more suddenly sprung into being or 

more vitally affected the emotions of 
more people than the moving pictures. There 
are a good many more “mores” in that sen- 
tence than I really wanted, but I honestly 
think that some of them are more than justi- 
fied. 

Within an incredibly short space of time we 
have seen a magical world created about us, a 
world of which, a few years ago, 
we had no knowledge. At the 
touch of a magician’s wand (as we 
say in St. Nicholas), our cities and 
villages became dotted, and dotty, 
with movie theatres, — ‘photo- 
dromes”—they are called in my 
native hamlet. Our newsstands 
were flooded with movie literature 
and our hearts besieged by the 
nerve-racking contemplation of 
lovely ladies tossed lightly over the 
Palisades; stalwart heroes turned 
helplessly adrift in the boundless 
deserts of New Jersey, and kind- 
faced bankers struck down from 
behind, and completely surrounded 
by the Mysterious Iron-claw and 
large bags of money with dollar 
signs on them. 

O, believe me, it is a wild and 
woolly world. ‘The simple che-ild 
of our old fashioned melodrama, 
who hovered timidly at the door of 
the plainly marked saloon, is a 
piker compared to the neatly tai- 
lored débutante who, answering the 
movie advertisement for a ‘‘capa- 
ble stenographer” discovers all too 
late that the richly furnished rooms 
of Henry Hawkesworth are really 
an opium-joint—and worse! 

I was one of those who stoutly 
resisted. I was a conservative, and 
a reactionary. I resented the sub- 
stitution, as I thought, of the 
shadow for the reality; much as, in 
my earlier days, I had resented the 
substitution of the safety bicycle 
for the high-wheel, over-you-go- 
on-ycur-bean variety, and with 
about as much reason. 

For a time, simply by way of intelligent 
criticism, I stubbornly refused to go to the 
movies at all. I wouldn’t have anything to 
do with them. I just stayed away and made 
cutting remarks—behind their backs—about 
people with movie-minds and Keystone senses 
of humor. It satisfied me for a time, but I 
finally got a little lonely. 


N° institution in the history of the world 





The First Downward Step 


: ete know it’s a disheartening thing to 
argue with yourself against any great pop- 
ular movement. You can say all sorts of smart 
things about it and all the time the blooming 
thing just keeps on growing and growing, and 
you have to draw back occasionally to keep 
from being knocked over by it, and then, Ba- 
zamm! there you are, on your back, with the 
test of the world. 

In short, I maintained much the same atti- 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


tude of mind toward the movies as did Mr. 
Wilson toward the war. The war, you re- 
member, was, at first, none of our business. 
Then it was our business, but we were too 
proud to go into‘trade. And then suddenly 
we were in it,—and there was Mr. Wilson, on 
his back with the rest of us. In fact, it seems 





now as if he were almost the only one who 
had not risen to his feet and walked off. He 
just lies there and we don’t know when he 





BARON OE MEYER 

Grace Darling, who has long been a beguiling and attractive figure 

on the screen, is at last forsaking the studios for the spoken stage. 

Her latest film, “Even as Eve,” is about to be released in our better 
class movie palaces, with the imprint of the First National 


will be able to get up again. And that is just 
how it was with me. I stood my ground for 
quite a while, and then I thought, ‘Huh! 
they’re all raving so about this great, living, 
man-eating, ramping, vamping, heart-break- 
ing, home-wrecking husband-snatcher’’—bless 
me, if I have not forgotten her name!—“I 
think I'll just go and take a look at her.” 

It wasn’t interest in the movies as such, 
mind you; it was merely a normal male curi- 
osity, an inhibited longing. Well, I finally 
went to the photo-drome with my derisive fam- 
ily and, somewhat to my secret delight, I 
thought nothing of this particular vamp what- 
ever. To me she was just a false-alarm, a 
lady without the faintest come-hither, a siren 
whose attempts at allurement depressed my 
temperature to ten degrees below bevo. 

My! how I did lay about me for the next 
week or so—and lambast the benighted crea- 
tures who found art in this sort of thing. It 


was a disgrace to civilization, I said, an insult 
to the intelligence of the audience to expect 
them to be amused by . . . and then, a few 
days later, I suddenly stopped. 

It was at luncheon, and my son was looking 
up at me with a look of pity in those round, 
blue, twelve-year-old eyes of his, which con- 
ceal so much duplicity behind their mask of 
innocence, and I knew that he was only giving 
‘in imitation of attention. He was really won- 
dering how long it was going to 
take him to get from the lunch- 
table to the picture palace. And 
then I suddenly thought of my 
father and pigs-in-clover. 
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Movies and Pigs-in-Clover 


HEN pigs-in-clover burst on 

a defenseless world, my father 
raved against it. He forbade any 
of us to play with that damned 
, contraption in his sight, and I was 
' finally forced to practice it in 
A secret-—under the piano. 

] My sister held the record for 
speed, but my mother could get the 
pigs in while in motion, walking 
about the house wherever father 
wasn’t. We would have made a 
strong family team, but alas! 
father spoiled it all. He never, 
never gave in. I used to pity him, 
—yes, actually pity him. Then, 
of course, the craze died as quickly 
as it had spread, and there was 
i great paternal crowing, and still 
I looked on with the wisdom of 
innocence and knew in my heart 
that he was wrong. It was a silly 
game, to be sure, and lasted just 
as long as it had any right to last, 
but the fact remained that while 
we were thrilling to it, as we did, 
it was the best game in the world. 
And he had missed all of that won- 

“= = derful thrilling. 

So, as I say, when I saw this 
old craze mirrored in my son’s eyes 
and heard the echo of my father’s 
words in my ringing periods, I 
suddenly realized that, if my boy 
were thinking of me at all, it was more in 
sorrow than in anger, and then I began to 
see myself—objectively—as a foe to progress, 
an enemy of just such good, honest thrilling as 
my father had refused to share. 

That was the first phase of my capitulation. 
I began to go to the films more regularly. “I 
owed it to the children” to take an interest in 
what they enjoyed. But I was a captious critic, 
savage and condemnatory. As I look back I 
realize that this attitude was a mask for 
weakness. 

It was, however, prompted by a laudable 
desire for continuity. I wanted, in my early 
stages, to make the past square with the 
present, but, now that I go every Monday and 
Wednesday with the regularity of vice, I can 
only lay bare the conflict which is wasting 
my soul. It was worth doing, if only as an 
act of plain justice to the great Guild of 
Picture-Makers. (Continued on page 116) 
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L’HEURE EXQUISE * 
For two hours Mrs. Ledyard Lovett 
has been wishing that her callers would 
go home. Finally, the front door closes 
on the last of them. Enfin, Seule! 
She lifts from the telephone its modest 
little shepherdess and withdraws—a 

bottle of extremely old sherry 
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LIFE BELOW STAIRS 


“Life below stairs’ doesn’t mean 
what it used to mean, and “Going 
down!” is no longer a cry of 
despair. When your hostess gives 
you a meaning look and points 
downward, ask no questions; seize 
the proffered candle, and follow on. 
Which of our readers can guess 
what lies behind the vaulted door? 


SIESTA 
Here is the couch of the lovely 
Sara Schuyler. It is hard to say 
whether the divan is more cordial 
on its upper, or its lower level. 
We are glad to note, phiiologically, 
that Sara is far from being Sahara 








“AS THROUGH A GLASS, DARKLY” 
Little Alice de Peyster—one of the younger 
set, has laid in a gorgeous supply of any- 
thing that her innocent Papa has left lying 


about. It is Alice’s own idea to keep it 

in a boudoir cellarette. Is there any one 

of our readers who would refuse to follow 
Alice through the looking-glass? 


THE FUTURE LAID BARE 


And here is what will happen next year 
when the request to “bring your own” 
will tactfully express your host’s inability 
to cope with any thirsts but those of his 
own immediate family. You will, on en- 
tering, be met by a man-servant, guaran- 
teed to be non-refillable, to whom you will 
all entrust the treasures brought by you 





Laying Down Your Private Stock 


Good Taste in Preserving that which Tastes Good. Dry Points by ETHEL PLUMMER 


N the smartest circles of our modern society, the possession of that rare 
commodity, Alcohol in any form, has brought with it the grave responsi- 
bilities invariably coupled with the possession of treasures. The problem 
is not simply one of safeguarding the life-giving elixir. Modest quantities 
of the liquid alleviation must be kept within easy reach, both for one’s 


personal needs as well as to satisfy, as far as may be, the obligations of 
hospitality. Our artist illustrates a few of the ways and means whereby 
Society is avoiding in America the horrors of thirst, without making a vulgar 
display of their blessed immunity. Incidentally, the growing habit of “bring- 
ing your own” has made necessary an entirely new code of dinner etiquette. 
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The Time, the Place—or the Girl? 


An Author’s Attempt to Place, Typographically, the Capital of the Kingdom of Love 


HEN I write the story of my love 
W ites I must not forget to include an 

honest account of my experience with 
Noemi—perhaps I had better say, with Venice. 
I have never understood who was to blame 
for the whole thing. Four years have passed, 
and I am as bewildered as ever. Was it love? 
Was it hate? Was it Noemi? Myself? Or 
simply Venice? 

To begin with, it is useless to explain why 
I fell in love with Noemi. think it must 
have been because she fell in love with me 
and wanted me to fall in love with her. I did. 
Love, in itself, is unimportant; I never seek 
it; I wait until it finds me out. In this way I 
am spared reproaches, in case an affair turns 
out badly. I do not choose—I permit myself 
to be chosen. 

Noemi chose me. She made her affection 
for me quite evident, in a number of little ways. 
She was not particularly pretty, not at all in- 
teresting, not even young—yet she was neither 
old, ugly nor stupid. Like all Venetian women, 
her hair was tinged with red, her skin was 
clear, and she had a broad, strong figure. More 
the figure of a peasant than of a woman of 
caste. She loved me. I kissed her. And so— 
it began. 

At that time I had a little room in a house 
not far from the Rialto. It was a poverty- 
stricken, pretentious, dingy, ghastly place. I 
spent hideous hours in that dark room, lying 
on the threadbare, red sofa, staring at my thin 
self in the cracked mirror, writing—always 
writing—poetry, drama, essays, endless ado- 
lescent vapourings. How many dreams went 
into that feeble porcelain stove, to burn, to 
perish utterly! 

I hated everything —the marble-topped 
dressing table, the green and yellow table- 
cover, the kerosene lamp that always smoked, 
the lithograph of the Madonna—blue and 
gold!—the untidy iron bed, the portraits of 
unknown Venetians with fierce eyes and Gari- 
baldian beards! How I hated the odour of 
onions which permeated that detestable place; 
the dust which lay over everything; the obscene 
porter at the door; the eternal lapping of dirty 
canal water against the walls of that hideous 
house. 

Noemi lived on the Guidecca in a little blue 
house with pink blinds and a garden facing 
the canal. Her room was always flooded with 
sunshine, spotlessly clean, fresh. From the 
windows you looked across the sparkling 
waters of the basin toward Santa Maria Mag- 
giore. I cannot honestly say whether I went 
to see Noemi or to enjoy the limpid candour 
of that view! I pledged her my eternal de- 
votion—an offering I seldom dare make— 
after which there crept into our love-making 
the dangerous word—‘Forever!”” What de- 
licious kisses! What trembling pledges! 
What happiness! What a view! 


UT, listen to the extraordinary thing that 
‘7 happened. I had enjoyed Noemi’s affec- 
tion for only two months, when I received a 
telegram calling me to Milan on important 
business, I could not face the agony of leav- 
ing Noemi, even for a week. I wept. She 
wept. Not to hold her hands! Not to kiss 


‘good. 


By A STUDENT OF WOMEN 


her lips! Not to whisper in her little pink 
ear? Not to gaze from her windows at the 
tawny-sailed fishing boats, the glittering tow- 
ers; that sky, blue and fleecy as the sky in a 
canvas by Canaletto? 

In the end, of course, I went. Business is 
business. But I went with desperation in my 
heart. I shall never forget that cold morn- 
ing, the smoky station, the shrieking, puffing 
engines, the departure, the long, swift flight 
across the lagoons to Mestre; Venice in the 
distance like opalescent soap bubbles floating 
on a pearly sea, the fields, the vineyards, where 
festooned vines danced hand in hand— 

And then a strange thing happened. To 
me? Or tomy heart? Or to my imagination? 
I cannot say. 

The farther the train carried me away from 
Venice, the more tranquil I became. My grief 
at leaving Noemi began to disappear. I put 
my head out of the window and took deep 
breaths of the cool air, thinking of Noemi and 
of love, not sadly, but with calm happiness. 
I felt, for the first time in two months, light 
as a bird, free, free, free! 

We stopped at Padua. I bought a news- 
paper and began to read; an article attracted 
my attention, and while I was reading it I 
actually forgot Noemi and the stress of our 
parting. I lighted a cigarette; I hummed un- 
der my breath. I no longer understood myself. 
How on earth, I wondered, had I contrived to 
interest myself in that very commonplace 
woman? There was nothing about her to 
create in me such a mad devotion. Now that 
I had torn myself away from her, and from 
the little house on the Guidecca, I could look 
at her with sane eyes again; I could judge 
her, fairly. 

In Milan I discovered that my appetite was 
In spite of business troubles, I was in 
an excellent humour. I decided to break away 
from Noemi as soon as I returned to Venice. 
She wasn’t the woman for me. Never had 
been. Never would be. In fact, I forgot her 
entirely except when her letters: arrived. I 
wrote her only once during the ten days of 
my absence. 


N Venice again, I hesitated to go to her. It 
would be an affair of tears and reproaches. 
Poor Noemi... . 

But Noemi heard that I had returned. She 
sent for me. I went—and fell into her arms. 
Kisses, cries of delight, happy tears, tender 
silences, and those inexorable and endless em- 
braces! But I could not forget my extraor- 
dinary mental betrayal. Was I fickle? Did I 
really love her? I was a lover, yes—but I was 
also a psychologist. 

Then I left Venice again. 

And again, as the train drew away from 
the scene of my romance, my soul was filled 
with tranquillity. Distance utterly destroyed 
the sentimental illusion. I was the identical 
person who, in Venice, trembled at the touch 
of Noemi’s hand. Yet—five miles away, I 
thought of her with something like intolerance, 
a sort of shamefaced dislike. I must, I rea- 
soned, be false, since I could love her only 
in Venice— 


I returned in a bad temper. The miracle 


was repeated. Passion flamed again and we 
sat in the delectable garden qf her little house, 
her head on my shoulder, her hand in mine. 
. . . More tears; more kisses, more raptures. 
I was seized with curiosity. I determined to 
make a new test, to prove, if I could, whether 
I loved Noemi—or the city she lived in. 

I urged her to go to Padua. 

“You must see the frescoes in the Arena, 
the Giotto’s, the Donatello’s. . . .” 

We agreed to go together, but, at the last 
minute I found an excuse, and Noemi de- 
parted alone. Poor victim of love! I watched 
her train pull out of the station, expecting the 
usual revulsion of feeling. If space could 
eliminate my passion, I would be free before 
she reached Mestre. .. . 

Alas! No sooner had she disappeared than 
I was overcome with a desire to see her again, 
to touch her hand, to kiss her cool cheeks, to 
whisper in her ridiculous ears. . . . I suffered 
as I had never suffered before. I rushed out 
of my room, fled to the Piazza, drank steadily 
for three hours, held my head between my 
hands, groaned. Noemi! Noemi in Padua! 
A day of delicious romance lost! How could 
I live through it? I couldn’t.... I would 
follow her to Padua. . 


* ok * ok 


GH was surprised and delighted to see me 
when I rushed up to her in the Arena. 

“The frescoes are very nice,” she said plain- 
tively, “but, oh, how much I prefer you, my 
darling.” 

I looked at her. My heart sank. My 
tongue clove to the roof of my mouth. I saw 
her for what she was! Not Noemi, my love, 
but Noemi, a broad-faced, red-haired, chunky 
Venetian girl. 

“What on earth is the matter?” she de- 
manded. ‘My darling, don’t you love me?” 

I lied. 

We went back to Venice in silence; there 
were tears in her eyes; her lips trembled. How 
could she understand, poor little Noemi ? 

But, as the train drew slowly into the sta- 
tion at Venice, I felt the old, familiar delight 
stealing into my heart. In the gondola, I 
slipped my arm around Noemi’s waist and 
whispered passionately to her, and begged her 
to forgive me and swore to love her— For- 
ever? I caught myself in time and did not 
utter that damning word. For, all at once, 
I knew! It was not Noemi; it was Venice... . 

I left the next day, without saying good- 
bye. There was the sadness of death in my 
heart . . . until, on the train, half-way across 
the viaduct, I felt that mysterious exaltation, 
that inexplicable sensation of freedom, of 
liberation, of indefinite, delicious reprieve! I 
went to Milan, thence to Bologna, thence, for 
safety’s sake, across the Apennines. I was 


free! I whistled. I laughed uproariously with 


an unknown Englishman who was travelling 
south in the same compartment. At Orvieto 
we drank too much white wine and achieved 
a state of delicious intoxication. 

To the devil with Noemi! 

I have never seen her again. But, for rea- 
sons of my own, I have never dared to return 
again to Venice. 
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VANITY FAIR 


We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


RICHARD PETERS 
Because he has been, for upwards 
of fifty years, one of the most fa- 
miliar and well-loved figures in the 
social life of America; because he 
has been ranked with the very best 
men in a dozen sports; because he 
played on the first American polo 
team; but chiefly because, as a 
Captain in the American Army, he 
was the oldest officer in active ser- 
vice in any of the Allied Armies 





W. B. YEATS 


Because he has been a force in 
the Irish renaissance; because, 
unlike many poets, he has kept 
on experimenting and has 
achieved in his latest book, The 
Wild Swans at Coole, a Dan- 
tesque beauty quite different. 
from his early iridescence; be- 
cause he likes America; be- 
cause he is the greatest poet 
writing English to-day 





MELINDA 


FULLER 

WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 

Because his yearly anthology of American poetry has 

come to be an event of importance in this field; be- 

cause he is a writer of distinguished verse and prose 

himself; but chiefly because, in the face of almost in- 

superable odds, his labors have served as an inspiration 
to his own race, and to the white race as well 

















VIRGINIA GILDERSLEEVE 


Because, for nine years, she has 
been an ideal Dean for Barnard 
College; because she is one of the 
best of our women speech-makers; 
because her father was one of New 
York’s most popular judges; be- 
cause her sympathies have kept 
pace with her learning; but chiefly 
because she has promoted a closer 
friendship between English and 
American colleges for women 





FROM A PORTRAIT BY MATL DA BROWNELL 





GEORGE ADE 
Because he is one of the great figures in the history 
of American humor; because—if you can believe it— 
he is just entering his fifty-fifth year; because he is a 
playwright of prodigious popularity; because he is so 
preternaturally modest that he would far rather farm 
in Indiana than be lionized in New York 
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“Macbeth,” in the two-a-day. 


A neat little vaudeville skit—billed as a refined 


“Olio”—entitled The Lady Sleep-walker, featuring the Lamberts—Bert, Sadie and Flo 


If Shakespeare Were on Broadway 


Showing How the Bard of Avon Would Fare as a Playwright of the Present Day 


ET us assume that Shakespeare were still 
[aire Would he gain recognition for his 
genius, to-day? 

* * * 

When the divine Will first embarked upon 
his play-writing career, he was confronted with 
circumstances far different from the obstacles 
which block the path of every young dramatist 
at the present time. He did not have much 
difficulty in getting a hearing for his works, 
because there was a negligible amount of com- 
petition; anyone who could write a play, or 
even write his own name, was sure of a place 
near the throne in the court of Queen Bess. 
Moreover, Shakespeare’s plays were written by 
Shakespeare (Baconians will here please leave 
the room) and were not re-written by every 
manager, press-agent, doorman, usher and 
wardrobe mistress in the old Globe Theatre, 
London. 

That, unfortunately, is very far from being 
the case to-day. 

To illustrate the point, we may imagine the 
bard of Avon as a young and aspiring drama- 
tist who has left his home in the provinces 
and has journeyed to the great metropolis for 
the purpose of selling his plays. The casual 
observer in the managerial ante-room will ob- 
serve him to be an ordinary, every day sort of 
chap—with long hair and beard trimmed in 
frank imitation of the style originated by Hall 
Caine. He wears pince-nez eye-glasses which 
establish contact with his ear by means of a 
delicate chain drive; and his obviously un- 
pressed suit bears mute yet eloquent evidences 
of many table d’hote meals. He is unques- 
tionably a “ham”’. 


The Murder Mystery Play 


FTER much wandering from office to office, 
after many one-sided combats with arro- 
gant office boys and limp, blonde stenog- 
raphers, he finally secures a reading for his 
six-act play, Macbeth; and the manager who 
has been condescending enough to consider 
the manuscript returns it to him with heart- 
felt regrets and with the following words of 
advice: 
“Take it home and re-write it, Mr.—er— 


By R. E. SHERWOOD 


Shakewell, if that is the name? You have a 
good plot there; a mighty good plot. But 
your technique is really faulty, if you'll ex- 
cuse my frankness. The dialogue is so im- 
possible that it’s almost ludicrous. You know 
yourself that people don’t talk that way—no 
one ever ends off a big speech in rhyme. And 
no manager who has any respect for his box- 
office will dare to put on a show of that sort. 

“You should throw this manuscript away, 
then sit down and write a good, clean, thrill- 
ing murder-mystery play along the general 
lines of your plot. Start off with a prologue 
which includes the murder of Duncan—all in 
the dark, of course, so that the audience won’t 
know who committed the deed. Then you can 
pad out three acts clearing up the mystery; 
and be careful to divide the guilt among all 
the members of the cast. Play no favorites 
in this respect. 

“You can convert Banquo into a. stool- 
pigeon, change your three witches into comedy 
policemen—and let MacDuff be the detective 
who solves the problem. But somebody else 
beside Macbeth must turn out to be the mur- 
derer; he’s altogether too obvious, and every- 
one in the audience would guess the answer 
at the start. It might be a good idea to have 
MacDuff come to the conclusion that the mur- 
der of Duncan was a community affair, and 
that everyone from Macbeth to Donalbain took 
a shot at him. That is original, if nothing 
else. End up your play with a big courtroom 
scene (Jane Cowl could do it very well), bring- 
ing in testimony to the effect that Duncan was, 
in reality, a profiteering landlord, and there- 
fore deserved everything that befell him. 

“Verdict:—not guilty!” 

Having permitted these few words of wis- 
dom to hurtle in one ear and out the other, 
Shakespeare wends his way to the office of a 
producer who, above all others, has come to be 
considered as a real artist of the stage—a mas- 
ter craftsman of the drama. 

The great man reads Macbeth, and sadly 
shakes his head as he hands the manuscript 
back to the crestfallen bard. 

“TI am sorry, lad,” he intones in his rich, 
well modulated voice. “It will never do— 


never—never. In the first place, you have se- 
lected Scotland for the background of your 
play—which is unfortunate. The scenes of 
all good plays are laid either in Russia, in 
China, or, very occasionally, in Ireland. In 
the second place, you have too much talk—too 
much action—too much plot—too many char- 
acters—too many scenes. You must remember 
that the great moments of the theatre are those 
moments when there is absolutely nothing hap- 
pening—when the stage is bare and the lights 
dimmed—when the audience and the players 
as well may sit in perfect and complete silence 
and allow their imaginations to soar. In the 
third place, you have given your drama the 
semblance of a happy ending. This, too, is a 
grave mistake. After you have disposed of 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, you should not 
permit MacDuff, Malcolm and the rest to get 
off scot-free. Kill them all! Do you get me? 
Kill them all! 

“As a matter of fact, I should advise you 
to eliminate every. character except the three 
witches. Let the first curtain discover them 
seated before the cauldron—silently gazing into 
the flames. (A good chance here for Urban, or 
Robert Jones.) Leave them thus throughout 
the entire act, introducing no other persons 
and no dialogue. Above all things, keep the 
stage dark. Trick lighting only, from the 
sides. That is art; and the audience will ac- 
cept it as such because I tell them to. If you 
doubt me, go home and read the text of some 
of the plays which I have successfully pro- 
duced—plays by Dunsany, Synge and Tolstoi.” 

So saying, the Master resumes his perusal of 
Variety, the periodical which he was reading 
when interrupted by the vagrant author of 
Macbeth. 


The Bed-Room Farce 


HAKESPEARE next carries his well- 

thumbed manuscript, and his earnest plea, 
to a manager who is known as a specialist in 
bed-room farces. 

“Your stuff has possibilities,” remarks that 
individual as he skims through the typewritten 
pages;- “but you’ve allowed all these possi- 
bilities to remain (Continued on page 108) 
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Nance O’Neil, in “The Passion Flower” 


The Play by Benevente, the Spanish Playwright, Which Has Scored so Great a Success in New York 
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A Critique on Newspaper Critics 


Pointing Out a Fixed and Horrid Habit Among the Artistic Guides on Our Dailies 


a very definite grievance. I refer to the 

pernicious tendency on the part of our 
newspaper critics toward the employment of a 
form of trick English which leaves their 
readers totally at sea as to what the aforesaid 
critics are talking about. They have gradually 
evolved a lingo all their own, a special patter, 
found in their daily reviews of current plays, 
concerts, picture-shows and other forms of 
esthetic entertainment. These veiled and secret 
announcements of theirs really should not be 
published without a parallel translation for 
the benefit of average readers like myself, and, 
may I not add,—you? 

For, in these critical articles which drip so 
sweetly and fluently from the pens of our 
bright little critics, words seem to have lost 
all relationship to their original meanings. 
This masonic jargon, of which I complain, has 
lately become very much more difficult to fol- 
low, as the critics are more and more resorting 
to the time-honoured ruse of talking about one 
art in the terms of another. There was a cer- 
tain novelty, a decade ago, when a dreamy- 
eyed pianist announced that he would play the 
primary colors on his concert-grand, proceed- 
ing to evolve strange combinations of notes 
which he was pleased to say were blue, or 
green, or yellow, or mauve. 

Music is now quite generally spoken of in 
terms of the artist's palette; the art of the 
painter, contrariwise, is apparently only under- 
standable by the critics and their brightest 
pupils, when described as a “harmony of tonal 
values,” or a magnificent “‘counter-point in 
black and white.” 

Milliners, modistes, soap manufacturers— 
and motor upholsterers are cribbing stuff from 
the handbags of the critics until, I give you my 
word, one can’t tell whether the threadbare 
expression “a tone poem” refers to a picture, 
a jar of talcum-powder, a snappy sedan-car, 
or a sonata in B-flat. 


l WISH to raise my voice in protest against 


An Assault on Old Mother Tongue 


ET me quote a hideous example of the havoc 
that is being played with good old Mother 
Tongue by those who should be our sanest 
guides in the mazes of estheticism. A day or 
two ago I read, in the columns of one of our 
most reputable New York journals, the fol- 
lowing illuminating critique: 

“Once in a while our harmony-loving eutre- 
preneurs arrange for us a quartet whose work 
pleases the eye, much as the Kneisels used to 
please the ear. They are, in their way, a 
notable male quartet. Such a four is now dis- 
coursing in this city. To name the parts as- 
sumed by them is a risky business. Probably 
every spectator would have a different idea as 
to that. But, for the sake of definition, sup- 
pose we say that Abercrombie is the first tenor; 
Blitz, the second tenor; Carmichael, the bari- 
tone; and Dilley, the bass. The reader may 
rearrange the parts to suit himself. The se- 
lection of Abercrombie for chief melodist comes 
from the feeling of swift, high-mounting ac- 
tion in his work. Blitz holds the mind more 
steadily to a fixed pattern. Carmichael sug- 
gests again the idea of melody in a lower key, 
with a certain intensity of its own, as in the 


By GOTTHOLD LESSING, Jr. 


baritone part. Finally comes Dilley with his 
broad foundations which vibrate in deep and 
stirring tones. Isn’t it marvellous? Can’t 
you hear that quartet? Haven't you heard lots 
of quartets just like that—after banquets and 
foot-ball games and class-suppers.” 

Unfortunately the article wasn’t about a 
quartet of singers at all. It was about four 
absolutely mute painters whose pictures hap- 
pened to hang together on the walls of a Fifth 
Avenue gallery. Honest! it was. And yet I 
read this particular bit of criticism over twice 
under the impression that I was vicariously 
enjoying a fine vocal performance. 

Similar examples abound. Everybody’s do- 
ing it, but I think the crest of critical mistaken 
identity was reached in a recent edition of two 
of our great metropolitan dailies,—which late- 
ly combined their editorial staffs. 

Assignments were hopelessly mixed. 

Percy Widdicomb, the well-known music- 
critic, who ordinarily covers the novelties of 
the grand opera season, was sent ignominiously 
to Newark, where his flowing tie and horn- 
rimmed glasses almost broke up the slashing 
eight-round light-weight bout between little 
Benny Leonard and the courageous Johnny 
Dundee. 

In Percy’s place, at the premiere of Zaza, 
at the Metropolitan, sat the noted financial 
expert, Mr. J. P. Dinwiddie, whose name car- 
ries great weight in fiscal circles. Mr. Din- 
widdie’s usual daily stint has been to write a 
market-letter, dealing in an astute manner with 
things like call-money, sterling-exchange and 
all the other arcana of Wall Street. His musi- 
cal horizon is bounded by the rim of a cracked 
Victor-record entitled, “All the Quakers are 
Shoulder-Shakers.” 

Equally difficult was the position of Herbert 
Frothingface, art-critic super-sensitive, who 
found himself wedged in between two extreme- 
ly warm butcher-boys at the Grand Central 
Palace wrestling carnival, while Buck Boze- 
man, all-round sportsman, who drew the regu- 
lar Frothingface assignment, wandered pale 
and disconsolate through the aisles of the cu- 
bist art exhibit at the Duveen Gallery, won- 
dering, vaguely, where he was at. 

I wish I could quote the entire paper, but 
space forbids it. Glance only at the reactions 
of Percy Widdicomb, the noted opera-expett, at 
the light-weight battle between Messrs. Leon- 
ard and Dundee. 


Boxing as Art 


HE story of the Leonard-Dundee offering, 

which had its first presentation on any 
stage at the Newark Amphitheatre last night, 
is simple in the extreme, and frankly emotional 
in its appeal. It is, briefly, the old tale of 
primitive rivalry, raised to something of noble- 
ness by the ideality of the prize for which two 
strong men struggled through eight three- 
minute acts. It appeared, from a prologue 
eloquently delivered by that sterling actor, Mr. 
Joe Humphreys, that the prize in question was 
a simple belt, supposed to typify and symbolize 
all that is best in life. Here indeed is a re- 
freshing novelty! There is something ad- 
mirable in the daring which so frankly dis- 
carded the hackneyed and outworn sex-motif 


and substituted therefor an article of manly 
wearing-apparel. The prologue also mentioned 
a certain sum of cash, totally incredible in 
amount, which was supposed to become the 
property of the winner of the struggle. This 
introduction of commercialism in art seems to 
us highly deplorable, and we trust it will be 
avoided in future repetitions. 

“The work itself, the struggle; the tense, 
ever-changing phases of the issue, and the 
flashing play of scintillant chiaro-oscuro 
against a plangent background of resonant ap- 
proval, in which the audience chorally partici- 
pated; this, and the magnificently simple stage- 
set, worthy of Robert Edmond Jones at his best 
—a bare platform draped with cigar-smoke— 
filled us with admiration. Of it we can offer 
no higher praise than to say, it was worth a 
trip to Newark.” 


Opera as Finance 


Ji, pias mark how differently, but how, with 
equal courage, good old J. P. Dinwiddie, 
the annalist of the stock-market, edged his way 
into the, to him, frightfully shocking clutches 
of the fair Geraldine’s super-vamping Zaza. 
His head reeling, his steady, financial brain 
throbbing with a hundred unsuspected com- 
plexes, he sat it out and then groped his way 
back to Park Row, put on his green eye-shade, 
seized his trusty 3-H pencil and wrote as 
follows: 

“Market Letter by J. P. Dinwiddie. 

“Metropolitan Opera House. To-night, 
witnessed one of the most strenuous upheavals 
in the history of New York’s operatic exchange. 
The market opened firm and steady but this 
was only the calm before the storm. It became 
evident early in the evening’s proceedings that 
the Amato interests, backed by powerful local 
banks, were endeavoring to corner Zaza pre- 
ferred, a wild-cat stock of highly speculative 
value, whose real place is on the curb. .Im- 
mediately, call-money soared to 25% with the 
usual deplorable results, withdrawal of bank 
balances, the sacrificing of local paper, and a 
large and urgent demand for accommodation. 
For a time the conditions bordered closely on 
panic. 

“Toward midnight, however, a steadying 
movement was evident and the peak of tension 
is now believed to be past. Zaza steadied 
noticeably in the later transactions and the 
entire market closed with a slight upward 
tendency.” 

Poor Dinwiddie! He did his best,—and 
who will say it is not an illuminating resumé 
of the opera? I, for one, think it the best 
operatic criticism I have read for years. 

Time and space forbid my telling you of 
the sad tale of those two other faithful scribes, 
Herbert Frothingface, the art-expert, who 
turned in his copy at a late hour, describing 
the wrestling holds of Earl Caddock and 
Strangler Lewis as a “flashing play of chiaro- 
oscuro and linear-perspective,” and cheerful 
Buck Bozeman, the sporting-writer, who, after 
two hours of torture, before the geometric por- 
traits of Pablo Picasso, reached the -uncon- 
trovertible conclusion that ‘This kid, Picasso 
is a comer. He has got the old-style art with 
both shoulders on the mat.” 
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AN AUTO-SUGGESTION OF LOVE 
This page of sketches, by our field 
investigator, shows us what a lonely, 
lovelorn thing it is to be a lady 
mollusc in smart society. Morning and 
afternoon, the yearning lady must suf- 
fer herself to be driven around in a 
Rolls-Royce car, without lover or at- 
tendant swain, for the reason that the 
cavaliers are all enjoying themselves 
at their clubs or offices. It’s hard on 
a girl, that’s what it is, hard 


Portraits from Living Molluscs 


By AUGUST HENKEL 


THE RELAY MAKE-UP TEAM, AT WORK 
Every night the poor dear girl has to get ready to go out to 
dinner, and eat from gold plates. Why? 
love may, in this way, come into her life. 
man of destiny—the man with the right capital and income 


The Molluscs of Society 





Because, forsooth, 
She may meet the 
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“WHEN LOVE 


VANITY 


“DOCTOR, AM I DYING?” 
Every really smart woman keeps a 
nervous breakdown on her hands dur- 
ing the six or eight winter months. A 
daily call from the doctor helps a lot, 
of course. But even the medico can- 
not fathom what the matter is with 
the pocr lady. Why, he wonders, is 
she so lonely and so miserable? Is it 
because Love is missing from her life? 


OUR INEPT LOVERS 
And then, when a man finally does 
make love, he always does it so mal- 
adroitly. Why can’t he make love as 
those creatures do in D’Annunzio’s 
novels? It’s simply heartbreaking for 
a girl to sit by and hear a chap rave 
eon about his income taxes, the profits 
from his business, and his real estate 
mortgages. How little does such talk 
appease a lady’s heart hunger 


How They Hunger for Love—and the Manner in Which They Usually Attain It 
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COMES, IT COMES REMORSELESSLY” 
Fortunately for the ladies in our upper social reaches, there is 
always a sure way to make their hearts swell—with a mother’s 
Yes, it’s wonderful what a pekingese puppy can do,— 
with love 
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His Visit Has Shown Us the Futility of Setting Earthly Mouse-Traps to Catch the Spirits 


shores has brought to a focus in the popu- 

lar mind certain ideas that have been 
floating about the world for centuries and 
which, about forty years ago, were condensed 
into a sort of philosophy by the Society for 
Physical Research. 

Sir Oliver is a magnificent specimen of the 
British race, leonine, modest, without pose, 
without self-consciousness, and filled with that 
natural, unspoiled goodness for which the in- 
dividual Englishman is remarkable and 
unique. For years he has been painfully 
speculating and experimenting along the lines 
of thought pursued by the Psychical Society, 
but independently. 

The religious feeling which is in him speaks 
clearly both in his books, from his platform 
and in his private conversation; and it was 
this inner power which aroused in America so 
warm a welcome for the man. If he had been 
lecturing merely on beetles, the people would 
have flocked to the hall, if only to see such a 
man and feel his influence. But Sir Oliver has 
been lecturing on departed spirits at the close 
of a great war, wherein almost everyone has 
lost a brother or a son. 

The fact that he came to testify and not to 
teach, brought out all that is spiritual in the 
movement which he represents, and made his 
hearer not only forgive but for the time forget 
his own doubts and questionings as to the 
philosophic, or scientific notions on which Sir 
Oliver’s convictions are based. 


Te visit of Sir Oliver Lodge to our 


Thirty Volumes of Psychical Proceedings 


HE eternal problems of life and mind are 

studied by every generation as it passes. 
A few years go by, and each controversy of 
yesterday becomes a curiosity. Every epoch 
leaves a picture of its mind in its metaphysical 
literature, which is very telling in its day, and 
then promptly seems to resolve itself into 
archeology. 

It was assumed by the Psychical Society 
that if one could only get news, from someone 
who was positively dead, immortality would be 
proved; for whoever could kill such a person 
over again? ‘They believed that such proof 
of immortality would have so great au in- 
fluence on the conduct and feelings of men as 
to make a new era for mankind, a new world- 
starting-point, almost comparable to the Chris- 
tian Era. Richard Hodgson, the American 
Secretary of the Society, was a friend of mine: 
I was deeply attached to him. He used to 
explain these things to me. ° The enormous 
consequences of any proof of survival after 
death were, at least in Hodgson’s mind, the 
hub of the whole movement. For this reason 
the psychical people turned their attention con- 
stantly upon the dead, especially upon recent 
decedents who might possibly carry to the next 
world some news of the psychical movement. 

This interest in the spirits of the departed, 
so curiously foreign to the Old Testament Dis- 
pensation, and so consonant with the preoc- 
cupations of all peoples in the Middle Ages 
about Hell, Purgatory and Paradise, seems 
to have bothered everybody during the nine- 
teenth century. Perhaps in a few years this 
tendency in the last century will be looked 
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Edward X. Kapp’s portrait of Sir Oliver Lodge 
“seeking a fourth dimension, or something.” 
Mr. Kapp is a new caricaturist in London 
of the Max Beerbohm school. Mr. Beer- 
bohm himself has enthusiastically praised him 


upon as a recrudescence of medievalism. 

HE modes of thought of the Psychical 

Society were, to be sure, not governed by 
medieval dogma, but by the conceptions of 
contemporary science, and chiefly by the an- 
alogies of electrical discovery. Immortality 
was alleged to be either a fact or not a fact. 
If it were a fact it could be found out. You 
had only to surround it with cameras, and 
subject it to weighing machines, crucibles, 
microscopes, solar analysis, etc., and the thing 
would surrender. Of what use was all our 
modern apparatus if it would not tell us what 
we most wanted to know? 

Therefore the Psychical Society set their 
mouse-traps to catch the spirits, and many of 
us remember what ingenious, what admirable, 
what gentlemanly devices they were. They 
were complex, of course, because so many 
things had to be allowed for in the construc- 
tion of them, e.g., the British laws of evi- 
dence, the bad faith of impostors, the pitfalls 
of popular superstition and exploded legend. 
In research one must avoid every possibility 
of error, and this was Research. A new meta- 
physic became indispensable—if only to save 
time in talking. 

The psychics considered themselves to be 
pure scientists and perfect rationalists. But it 
is not easy to apply pure reason to ghosts. It 
won’t stick. Some other kind of reason is 
positively necessary, no matter how disguised 
it may be under cautious terms. The psychics 
couldn’t leave the talking to be done by the 
thermometers. It was necessary to make re- 
ports upon experiments, giving explanations 
and making surmises, and thus there emerged 
a sort of philosophy which proved to be almost 
as technical and dogmatic as the old theologies 
against which the psychics were in revolt. 
Their conclusions were tinged with what to 
other persons looked like familiar supersti- 


tions. It was as if these Argonauts, after set- 
ting out for the Golden Fleece, had rounded 
up in the back-yard against the old sheep 
waistcoat which their grandfather had worn. 

Their writings cannot be called theology be- 
cause of their careful avoidance of naming a 
deity; but in spite of this, the writings express 
a creed. These psychics developed a little 
landscape and ground-plan of assumptidns, 
which is not exactly like the Garden of Eden, 
but is equally categorical, fixed and imaginary. 
According to the reports of these eminent and 
unimpeachable persons the world is divided 
into two parts, the world of the living and the 
world of the dead. It is possible, but quite 
difficult, to establish communication between 
the two, for there is a kind of foggy non-con- 
ductor between the two worlds, which interferes 
with all such messages. 


OW I am going to say something very 

shocking. This latest account of the 
spirit-world is exactly what used to be said in 
the medium-parlors of the Bowery in 1856. 
Indeed, it is, practically speaking, identical 
with traditional views which can be traced 
back to Mesopotamia. 

Apparently the ghost question—the parlor 
sessions with the dead—is a human institu- 
tion which persists through all ages. Its phe- 
nomena-are as indestructible as Balzac’s Peau 
de Chagrin. The institution has been put 
through all the scientific contraptions of the 
nineteenth century, including X-rays, photog- 
raphy and wireless outfits, without changing 
its character in the least. Its size, shape, odor 
und density; its effects on the senses, on the 
nerves, on the imagination, remain the same 
as they were in Philippi when St. Paul de- 
mesmerised a young lady medium, much to 
the chagrin of her parents. The human ele- 
ments seem to be the same in a deodorized 
séance, held under the best auspices by the 
psychics of Westminster, as they were when 
Saul interviewed the Witch of Endor under 
circumstances where no proper precautions 
were taken to prevent fraud. The philosophic 
outcome seems to be about the same in all 
epochs of the world’s history—i.e., ‘There 
may be something in it.” 

Modern science has thus failed to catch the 
spirits, or to advance our knowledge of the 
spirit-world. The spirits seem never to re- 
spond twice in the same manner to the same 
stimuli. Our modern scientific apparatus has 
failed, because the languages and formule of 
science are as powerless to record or transmit 
spiritual truths as the spectrum would be to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 

The truth seems to be that you cannot study 
the spirit; you can only wrestle with it. You 
cannot summon spiritual phenomena for the 
purpose of experiment. We cannot manu- 
facture even a moral problem, but are obliged 
to wait till the dreaded thing faces us in ordi- 
nary life. It is the same with all these prob- 
lems with which the psychics concern them- 
selves; and perhaps this is the reason why 
certain minds feel repelled by the studies of 
the Psychical Society, even when the subjects 
are treated by such noble characters as William 
James or Sir Oliver Lodge. 
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VANITY FAIR 


BARON DE MEYER 


Margalo Gilmore, a young American actress who has suddenly sprung into fame because of her capable, sympathetic and 
emotionally satisfying performance as the misunderstood daughter, in James Forbes’ new play, ‘“‘The Famous Mrs. Fair” 


Mr. Manners’ “One Night in Rome” 


An Actor’s Appreciation of Laurette Taylor’s New Dramatic Medium 


HORTLY after the memorable first night 

of Mr. Manners’ “One Night in Rome” 

my curiosity was piqued by reading two 
absolutely opposite criticisms of it, in two 
important New York papers, the ‘“‘Times” and 
the “Mail.” 

Mr. Alexander Woollcott (in the ‘Times”) 
called it an uncertain little comedy and gen- 
erally disparaged it. Mr. Burns Mantle (in 
the ““Mail’”’) spoke of it as the best play Mr. 
Manners had yet written. 

I wondered if this radical difference of 
critical opinion could be due to the fact that 
one of the critics belonged to the older school of 
criticism, and the other to the extremely 
modern. Mr. Mantle has been writing, and 
very ably, of the drama for something like 
twenty years. Mr. Woollcott, so far as I know, 
but very recently. 

I determined to see for myself a production 
on which two experts had differed about so 
completely, and so went to hear the play. 

Now, there may be differences as to the con- 
struction, the characterization, or the dialogue 
of a play, but when it never ceases to interest 
an audience from the rise of the curtain to the 
last word of the piece, I know that it must have 
something about it that is very good drama. 

That was how “One Night In Rome” affected 


By J. E. DODSON 


me. I didn’t care whether the author meant it 
to be a comedy, a drama, or a melodrama; I 
didn’t bother about the construction, charac- 
terization or dialogue, I just sat and enjoyed 
every moment of it—and, to me, that is the 
real test of a play. 





re a matter of fact the construction of the 
piece is most ingenious; the characteriza- 
tion excellent and the dialogue natural and 
human; but the great asset of the play is that 
you can’t lose interest in it. I went a second 
time. The house was packed although the play 
had been running eight weeks. I found that I 
was gripped by the story quite as completely as 
on my first visit, and that is an unusual experi- 
ence for a hardened playgoer. The people round 
me were wholly absorbed; the tension was too 
great and sustained to permit of much laughter 
or applause, except at the ends of the acts, 
which was delightful, because it was undis- 
turbing. The production—that is to say, the 
stage management, which consists of getting 
the most out of the acting and making it all 
smooth and harmonious,— was admirable. 
Very few can equal Mr. Manners in this 
respect. (Incidentally, I may say that it is a 
magnificent thing when an author has such 
a complete knowledge of the stage that he can 


extract the last ounce of acting from his com- 
pany as Mr. Manners, Mr. Belasco, Mr. Win- 
chell Smith and Mr. Pinero are able to do.) 

In addition to the acting, which is of course 
the vital thing in any production, the most 
trivial details in this absorbing play are 
worked out with so much care that everything 
in it convinces us of its reality and truth. 

The fortune teller’s room has an atmosphere 
which could not be improved on. I tried to 
think of something to better it and couldn't. 
The mises en scéne for the second and third 
acts are just as satisfying. Again, the varia- 
tion of the pace in the different scenes was 
extremely well managed. 


Excellent Acting 
S for the acting, it was excellent all round. 


There were two special gems, Mrs. Felix 
Morris, as Mrs. Oak, and Mr. Cooper Cliffe 
(who comes of a very old acting family, being 
a descendant of the great Kemble), as Mr. 
Justice Millburne. Both played very difficult 
parts, ineffective parts from the public point 
of view, but it would be difficult to imagine 
them better played. The pathos of Mrs. 
Morris was excellent and never forced; 
always in the middle of the note. Mr. Cliffe— 
I remember his (Continued on page 122) 
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GLADYS BROCKWELL 


Seeing a vision of herself: a 
dramatic episode in “The Moral 
Law”, a recent William Fox pro- 
duction. The effect is produced 
not through double exposure, but 
by what is technically known as 
a “phantom”. In the latter a 
special method of photography 
gives the illusion of transparence 
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MARGUERITE CLARK 
Plays both Little Eva and Topsy in the Paramount version of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin”. In double exposures, the chief difficulty is experienced 
in eliminating the line of demarcation between the two halves of the 
picture. Unavoidable defects must frequently be remedied in the printing 
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MARY PICKFORD 


In the double réle of Stella and 
Unity Blake in the Artcraft pic- 
ture, “Stella Maris’. In this 
case the effect was gained by 
double exposure. In a “phan- 
tom”, the spirit figure is super- 
imposed by posing the figures be- 
fore a black drop passing the film 
a second time through the camera 


MONTAGUE LOVE 
Playing a double réle in “Through 
the Toils”’, a World production. 
In making a double exposure the 
camera man must first “mask 
in” one-half the diaphragm of the 
camera lens and in this way 
photograph either the right or left 
side of the scene. The mask is 
then shifted, and the negative 
exposed again for the other half 
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HARRY MOREY 


Vitagraph star, watching himself in “Silent Strength’. The manager 
must exercise great care that no part of the actors’ bodies crosses the 
line laid down by the camera man. Otherwise a series of detached hands 
and feet might easily be found roaming about the wrong half of the picture 


Startling Exposure of Notable Movie Stars 
The Perils of Leading a Double Life on a Single Screen 
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FRANZ VAN RIEL 


Anna Pavlowa—a Dancing Bacchante 


Paris and Monaco Are Just Seeing Madame Pavlowa in a New Series of Dances 
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The Wild Thing in Its Lair 


What Is Sweeter to Hear, in the Woods, Than the Glad Cry of “ Mark Him Down”? 


LOVE to hunt. There is a something in- 
| spiring about it. I don’t know just what 

itis. It may be that it calls my primordial 
instincts into play. 

As I stalk through field or forest—muscles 
taut and mind alert—I am forcibly reminded 
of Man in his Pre-historic state. There is 
something bold, reckless, and loose about me. 
I am seeking the wild thing in its lair, or its 
nest, or whatever it is that it lives in. It is 
the world-old story. The cunning of Man 
against Tooth and Claw. Perhaps I should 
add Paw, Wing, and Bill, so as to include 
foxes, partridge and woodcock. 

If I am after birds, as I usually am, then 
my pointer is with me. Nose to ground, he 
quivers through the cover. 

This is not nearly so hard to do as it sounds. 
Any well bred pointer can quiver through 
cover. I remember a black Spanish pointer 
that I worked one fall through the Passasiam- 
maquoddy district, just north of Tumbledown 
Horse and the Secret Valley. Practically all 
he did was to quiver. The weather was sharp 
and his hair was pretty well worn off because 
of his extreme age. I was after caribou, and 
had my Craggy-Johnson 50-50 Extra-Fare 
Express. Beautiful gun. Telescope sights, 
gravity feed and inside drive. I think I was 
using a soft-nose expanding turndown bullet, 
size 1514. We, that is, the dog and I, had 
come onto a caribou spoor early that morning 
—but that is, of course, quite another story. 


M* friend Abott came to my place for some 
shooting this year. Great chap, Abbot. 
A little quick-tempered until you get to know 
him, but a staunch lad, with a heart of oak. 
He brought his own dog with him and spent 
two weeks with me. In a way, though, I was 
not sorry when he went back to the city. 

I met him at the station with my self-pro- 
pelleé buckboard. As soon as the train stopped 
two brakemen began throwing bags and bun- 
dles out of the baggage-car onto the platform, 
so I knew that Abbot was aboard the train. 
He says that when you travel, or go week- 
ending, the thing you always want most is the 
thing you leave behind. He overcomes this 
by taking all his possessions with him. 

Abbot himself appeared at this moment, 
darting from the passenger coach into the bag- 
gage-car. Then the train started and the next 
I saw of him he was jumping from the door 
of the baggage-car onto the platform. He had 
one end of a long chain in his hand, and, as 
the train pulled out he sat on the platform 
and braced his feet, thereby causing the mov- 
ing train to disgorge a dog from the car. 


I SAY it was a dog and yet, somehow, it 
didn’t seem like a dog when I first looked 
at it. I think it was because of its size. I 
should say that it was smaller than a horse 
but larger than a pony. I never saw so large 
a dog in my life. He was not particularly 
clean, but was of an extraordinary shagginess. 
I found out afterward that Abbot had quite 
a bit of trouble about the dog on the way up 
from the city. It seems that he had got play- 
ful in the car—I mean the dog, not Abbot— 
and had kicked in a lot of fruit baskets, crates, 
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and one thing and another. Abbot said the 
trainmen took the dog’s name and address in 
quite a little heat and choler. 

After ten minutes’ fast work we got all of 
Abbot’s things into the car and started for 
my house. Twinkles—that was the dog’s 
name—ran beside us and, as we drove along, 
Abbot told me all about him. He said he was 
part pointer and part setter with a dash of 
fox hound. This combination, Abbot said, 
made him a wonderful dog for either partridge 
or foxes. He said that I would understand 
it all better when I saw Twinkles work. 

I said that I thought Twinkles was a fairly 
large dog! I could see at once that I had 
touched Abbot on a tender spot. He said he 
didn’t see. what the dog’s size had to do with 
it. For his part,.he said, give him a man’s 
dog for shooting and not a chorus girl’s Pom. 
He remarked that he was sick and tired of 
hearing people speak of Twinkles’ size, as 
though it were a fault, or something that the 
dog could help. 


O change the subject I told him about the 

great number of foxes in our woods, and 
about a flight of woodcock that had come down 
that afternoon. I proposed that we have a try 
at them the next morning. This mollified him 
and, by the time we got to the house he was 
in a fairly good humour. 

After dinner we had a long talk and a pipe 
or two before turning in. Abbot had never 
done a great deal of shooting and neither had I, 
so we tried to show one another how much we 
knew about it. We got into quite a hot argu- 
ment toward the end of the evening because 
Abbot had brought two new guns with him and 
tried to tell me he had used one of them (he 
spoke of it—just to show you how little he 
knew of guns and shooting—as “a .303 rifle, 
with a full-choke barrel’’) for musk-ox in 
Canada the winter before. He was silenced 
but not convinced when I showed him the 
price tag still fresh on the bottom of the stock. 

The next morning we got our own break- 
fast, about five o’clock, and started out to 
run a fox. The frost was still heavy on the 
ground and it seemed just the sort of morning 
that a fox would select to run in, simply to 
keep from freezing to death. We let Twinkles 
out of the barn, where he had slept in the box 
stall. He was very sleepy, but Abbot tied a 
rope, about forty feet long, to his collar. He 
said the man from whom he had bought 
Twinkles had told him always to do this. The 
man said that when you hunted foxes with a 
dog that had fox-hound blood in him, you 
had to keep pulling the dog in or he would 
get wild and “break shot”. 

Our plan was to take Twinkles through the 
woods until he picked up the scent of a fox. 
Then we were to station ourselves at some 
place where the fox would be likely to pass 
and shoot him as he went by. Twinkles, in 
the meantime, would be chasing the fox, or, 
to use a technical expression -used by all tried 
hunters like myself, “running him”. 

We went through the woods, back of the 
house, Twinkles running joyfully ahead of us, 
pulling up the smaller trees and bushes as he 
went and breaking off the larger ones. The 


rope was dragging behind him so that we could 
have easily pulled him in provided we had 
been able to get within forty feet of him. Ab- 
bot had also put a large bell on the dog’s 
collar, so that we could always place him, 
before shooting, and its merry jingle could be 
heard, now faint and soft, now harsh and 
clanging, like an engine going to a fire. 

We had gone a mile into the woods, when 
Twinkles took a point. That is, Abbot said 
it was a point. Twinkles lay down, looked 
into a clump of bushes, and wagged his tail. 
We closed in carefully from two sides with 
our guns in readiness. Abbot whispered to me 
that he would flush the fox, or partridge, so 
he walked to the bushes and kicked them 

A chipmunk ran out. 


fot we were really running foxes, 
Abbot became so excited that he let drive 
with both barrels of his shotgun, and the recoil 
knocked him into a small brook directly be- 
hind him. He said, afterward, that he hadn’t 
used a shotgun for years and had forgotten 
to allow for the kick. In the general excite- 
ment I fired at the same time and yelled 
“Mark him down”. 

Now, this expression is used by true hunters 
everywhere, and means that all hands should 
watch the bird, or fox, and see where it lights. 
I never heard it applied to chipmunks before; 
that was my own idea. Abbot thought I was 
referring to Twinkles, and that by “Mark him 
down” I meant that Abbot should reduce the 
dog’s price. That was silly, because nothing 
had been said about selling the dog, and I 
would not have taken that particular time to 
discuss his price, anyway. 

But I simply couldn’t convince Abbot of 
my good will in the matter. He had crawled 
out of the brook by this time and the chill of 
the day, working through his wet trousers, had 
not improved his naturally short temper. 
There was nothing for it but to go back to 
the house. 

We had another breakfast in front of an 
open fire, after which Abbot dried and warmed 
himself. 

Although he stayed out the full two weeks 
with me, I could not get him to take a gun 
in his hand during the rest of his visit. It 
rained ‘a good deal, so we went to the village 
every day, took in the movies occasionally, 
drove around the country, and played piquet 
every night, but, over all of the visit, there 
seemed to hang a pall that would not lift even 
when I took Abbot to the train and said good- 
bye to him. He was not at any time really 
angry with me, but he acted as though he 
thought the whole thing had been my fault 
and that I had taken advantage of my position 
as host to insult him. I believe that he still 
thinks so. 

* *¢ @ = 2 

FORGOT to say that, after Twinkles had 

flushed the chipmunk that day, he ran 
frantically through the woods, in a course ex- 
actly opposite to that pursued by the squirrel. 
We made no effort whatever to find him. The 
last we heard of him was the clanging of his 
great bell, which grew dimmer and dimmer; 
faint by degrees, and, to me, beautifully less! 
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MARGARET 
SEVERN 


This eighteen-year-old 
girl, now dancing in 
“As You Were,” origi- 
nates all her own 
dances, and really 
“dances with her brain’”’ 


FLORENCE 
O’DENISHAWN 


The most recent metro- 
politan appearance of 
this young lady was in 
“Hitchy- Koo 1920.” 
She is now with that 
happy company on tour 





: 
CYNTHIA PEROT fa ADA FORMAN 


When the “Greenwich Village Follies” recently took 
to the road, Miss Perot did not continue with the 
company, but remained in town instead in order to Village Follies” 





commenced 
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Known far and wide as a Javanese dancer of great 
originality and skill. When the famous “Greenwich 
its long tour, 








Miss 


dance at the Palais Royal where she is still appearing PHOTOGRAPHS BY MAURICE G7LDSERG Forman went with them, and assumed a bigger role 


The Continued Rage for Oriental Dancing 


Four Modern Exponents of an Extremely Ancient Art 


VERY year, the critics, managers and producers decide together that has been kept burning by hundreds of admirers and imitators. There is a 
Oriental dancing must go. “Old stuff,” they call it. But, just as surely, technical phrase, in the argot of Broadway, which is supposed to apply to 
every year the public insists upon its rights and clamors for a continuance the exponents of barefoot dancing—Splinterhunters, they are called. On this 


of it. Serge Diaghileff started it all, of course, ten years ago. But the flame page are some of the most accomplished exponents of this type of dancing. 
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Having to Do With Love—and Memory 


Two Adventures in the Realm of Sentimental Auto-Analysis 


Love Letters 
What does a woman’s love really weigh—in pounds? 


under lock and key, there are four hun- 

dred and fifty-three letters. Love-letters, 
addressed to me, written by a woman who has 
yanished forever from my life. Four hundred 
and fifty-three letters—all that remains of a 
great love... . 

I am not a sentimentalist. I ama cold and 
reasonable student of things as they are— 
never impassioned, never guilty of emotion, 
never carried away by my feelings. Yet the 
thought of those letters disturbs me. Yester- 
day I took them out of their hiding-place and 
studied them with scientific exactitude, hoping 
to free myself from certain insidious memories. 

. I began by counting them over, one by 
one. There are four hundred and fifty-three 
—no more, no less; I am sure of this. I 
arranged them in chronological order—they 
were written between the years 1903 and 1906. 
I placed them in neat piles—four in January, 
1903; eighteen in February, 1903; thirty-two 
in March, 1903—and so on, to the end. The 
number increased month by month. The neat 
little stacks grew higher and higher. . . . 
The maximum was reached in June, 1904— 
fifty-seven letters! In 1905 I received fewer 
and fewer. . . . October, 1906—one—the last, 
praise God! 

The most passionate and lyrical of letters 
are subject to postal regulations. So I weighed 
them. They weighed twelve pounds and a 
half. Little enough for a great love! Then I 
counted the pages, appalled by the verbal 
prodigality of women. They write with such 
facility, with such ardor, with such amazing 
tirelessness! To women, words, whether 
spoken or written, are no more than pennies— 
pennies designed for reckless spending. 
Economy? Never! A word isa word... . 

The woman who wrote those four hundred 
and fifty-three letters wrote them in a large, 
scrawling hand. Yet I was amazed to dis- 
cover that she had filled three thousand two 
hundred and twenty pages with words of love. 
She never wrote less than four pages, and 
often her eloquence covered eight, ten, twelve, 
even sixteen pages. One of them (July, 1904), 
ran to twenty-six pages. 

Twenty-six pages! And, with so little 
reason! What was there to feed that flame? 
But there is the real mystery of all such pas- 
sions in women. ‘They need so little to keep 
them burning. : 

And, think of it, I was able to read all of 
those letters. 

Now suppose that she had written all those 
letters at one sitting. It would have taken 
her three hundred and twenty-two hours—at 
the rate of ten pages an hour—that is to say, 
thirteen days and nights. Would her love 
have survived such a test? The very thought 
Staggers me. 


[' my desk, hidden away in a secret drawer, 


HAVEN’T had the patience to count the 
words and syllables, but I have observed 
that my correspondent used four different 
kinds of stationery. Some of the letters were 
written on heavy hand-made paper, tinted a 
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delicate ivory; others on a thin, violet paper 
with gilt edges and a narrow, elongated en- 
velope; still others (toward the close of the 
affdir) on ordinary commercial paper, in pen- 
cil! I have counted the cost of her epistolary 
fervours. According to my _ calculations, 
which are, I believe, more or'less exact, she 
spent eleven dollars on stationery alone. She 
was poor, but she was very, very affectionate. 
Again I am amazed by the unselfishness of 
love. ... 

Again, in looking back, I remember, or seem 
to remember, countless trinkets which she sent 
me during the course of her mania. Flowers! 
Great Heavens, how many flowers! And 
photographs, and cards, and little tokens, from 
every city she touched, or visited. And those 
telegrams—passionate, apprehensive, full of 
solicitude, anger, and despair. 

Well, so much for the letters. 

But wait! I have forgotten the postage. 
Every letter requires a stamp. Imagine, if 
you can, how ashamed, how conscience-stricken 
I was, when I realized that that poor, 
enamoured woman spent nine dollars and six 
cents for stamps alone—nay, more, for many 
of the letters were over-weight. Must I add 
the cost of the ink? She used at least four 
bottles, at ten cents each. . . . Altogether, the 
total cost of her infatuation amounted to twen- 
ty-one dollars. The actual value of her love 
letters to-day is infinitesimal—in fact, noth- 
ing. I might sell the paper, but I doubt if it 
would bring more than six or eight cents, It 
stands to reason that I can’t sell the secrets 
of a woman’s heart—for six cents! 

Have the letters no other value? Are they 
nothing more than faded, crumpled sheets of 
paper covered with ink scrawis? Love letters. 
... Words. . .. The record of three years 
of passion, jealousy, hope, denial, acceptance, 


disillusionment. . . . Adjectives. . . . Kisses. 
. . . Photographs. ... All that remains of 
the love of a woman for a man. . . . Worth- 


less. . Waste paper... . 

How cold a dead love can be! Where, now, 
is all the heat, the fire, the ardour that went 
into those four hundred and fifty-three love 
letters. Cinders! Ashes! 


AM not a sentimentalist. I am a candid 

observer of things as they are. When I go 
to a funeral, I think only of how much the 
whole affair must have cost—the doctor’s bills, 
the medicine that did no good, the wasted 
anxiety. When I see a child crying, I am 
seized with a mad desire to count the falling 
tears. . . . You see, I am not romantic. I am 
a statistician, drunk with figures. 

Yet those four hundred and fifty-three love- 
letters disturb me. I don’t want them. Yet I 
know that if I were to throw them away, they 
would haunt me to my dying day. I have 
tried to erase the very memory of them. I 
have locked them away; I have turned the 
key of the past on them. . . . Still, there is 
something in my heart—a longing, a pain, a 
disturbing recollection ... which I don't 
pretend to understand. 

I am not a sentimentalist. I am a cold and 
reasonable student, . . . but, I think, I will 
read them again... . 


In Memory of What Never Was 
FTEN, at night, I walk out into the 
silent city, slowly, slowly, between the 
high walls and slender towers—up one 
street and down another. 

Thinking. 

Overhead, the stars burn quietly, remote and 
frosty. Here and there a lighted window. 
Now and then a gust of laughter, voices that 
pass, a sigh. . . . Still thinking. My foot- 
steps echo in the deep streets; my cane raps 
sharply on the sidewalk. Thinking of life. 
Of the innumerable doors through which I 
have never passed, the innumerable white 
hands I have never put to my lips, the in- 
numerable pretty heads I have not tipped back 
to kiss; of all the dreams I have not dreamed, 
and the enemies I have never hated. And I 
weep for my foolishness, my blindness, my 
slowness, and the paucity of my desires. . . 
What rare adventures have, all unheeded, 
offered me their hands—to lead me—where? 
Thoughts that soar through my mind like 
rockets, bursting in a shower of light, quenched 
mysteriously. . .. 

I prowl up and down the city, tapping my 
cane. Eyes that glance at me and away again. 
Forms that brush my arm in passing. Life. 
Life—insistent, omnipresent, illusive. And I 
think of all the things I dared not do, of all 
the moménts I let slip between my hands, of 
all the words I left unspoken. I think of the 
ways that opened before me and closed again; 
of the destinies I missed, the chances I lost, 
the risks I avoided... . 

Life! Too late! Too late! The stream 
eddies around me. My stick taps, rhythmic, 
insistent. I hear a violin—thin and melan- 
choly sound. I hear the clop-clop of a horse’s 
hoofs. Some one singing, sad, sensual, strange. 
. .. And I think of the things that exist for 
a moment and are gone—music, gestures, 
glances, days, hours, minutes—dissolves into 
the blankness of eternity. How much beauty 
that I have never seen and never will see! 
How many sweet sounds that I have never 
heard. How many passions that I have never 





experienced! How many enigmas that I have 
never solved! Life. Elusive and desirable, 
unavoidable and unobtainable. Life, the 


chimera. 

How many pleasures every man misses in 
the brief course of his existence. How many 
possibilities are never realized; how many 
potentialities never become actual! 

Is the world perhaps the memory of what 
might have been? Is life perhaps the ghost 
of what should have been? 

I walk more slowly. The streets are de- 
serted now. There are no lights in the win- 
dows. I touch the cold walls of the buildings 
and my hands tremble. I am ashamed of my 
cowardice. I have never lived. I never will 
PBs 3 

Slowly I go back to my house. Slowly I 
climb the stairs. Some one is waiting for me. 
Soft arms wind about my shoulders. Brilliant 
eyes, smiling into mine... . £ And I smile, 
too. Until, happening to see my face in a 
mirror, I remember. . . . And I shiver... . 
Life is flowing by. I do not grasp it. I dare 
not. I cannot! 
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MILLY, THE LIGHT-WEIGHT 


As the subsequent series of ring- 
side flash-lights indicates, all the 
world’s fashionable fair-ones have 
taken up the maidenly art of self- 
defense. Everybody’s doing it— 
both in London and New York. 
The Rhinelander Stuyvesant fam- 
ily is a typical example. Dainty 
Millicent, shown at right, is 
prominently mentioned to win 
the Junior League cup. No more 
breakfast in bed for Milly. Van- 
ished, the boredom of banting. 
An eight o’clock round with the 
punching bag and the day has 
really begun. Incidentally, the 
exhibition has a decidedly tonic 
effect on Héloise, the maid, who 
was thinking of giving notice, but 
is here seen taking it instead 
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The Prize Fight Gets Into Society 


The Smartest Diversion in New York is the Science of the Swat and the Slam 


MILADY, THE WELTER-WEIGHT 
On the right is Millicent’s mama, known 


Sketches by FISH 


as the Dowager Duchess of Murray Hill, 
who, as the picture clearly shows, is rap- 


idly rounding into championship form. - 


Her sparring partner, kind-hearted old 
Harry Stuyvesant, who is both out- 
weighted and out-ranged, labors under the 
added disadvantage of being, in private 
life, the lady’s husband. The male half 
of the bout is plainly covering-up. One 
false blow,—a cross-counter to any one of 
his adversary’s chins, for example,—and 
Harry could be haled into court on a 
charge of mass murder. And Madam S. 
wields a wicked punch in either fin. Prior 
to her recent very successful dinner-dance 
to Mr. Tex Rickard, Mrs. S.’s patient 
spouse was put out for the count by a 
wicked right to the jaw—compliments of 
a friend—which closed his part of the 
entertainment. Fortunately, he is a glut- 
ton for punishment. “After all,” says 
Harry, “what is a cauliflower-ear, when 
getting on in society is concerned?” 
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Showing how the New York dowagers of the 
sea lion class are waking up to the need of 
fighting their way into the bear-cat class. It’s 
only in play, of course, but it’s a wicked play 
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Text by JERRY 


THE WESTOVER BANTAM 
Below, we see little sister Grace, home 
from school for the holidays and, of 
course, mad about boxing, as all the rest 
of society is. The young parson, bless his 
pale pink soul, has inquired about the 
extra-curriculum activities of Grace’s class- 
mates, not for a moment expecting that 
the answer to his innocent interest would 
be a clout in the Adam’s-apple. This, 
Grace explains, is the favorite blow of M. 
Carpentier, who has just been elected an 
honorary member of Bryn Mawr, class of 
1922, with a degree of L.L.D.—Doctor of 
Left Leads. An intriguing phase of the 
tragedy is the shocked delight of old Mrs. 
Witherbee, who occupies the left-hand, 
ring-side armchair, and who has secret 
designs on the parson—in the shape—if 
you can call it such—of her daughter, the 
adjacent young person who looks like a 
turban-ed turkey’s-egg. Small wonder she 
takes such joy in seeing the defeat of 
the hopes of her hated rival. The blow 
might be called the “coup de Grace” 
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A CHARMING EVENING IN NEW WORK SOCIETY 


Just now boxing is all the rage in the great and wicked metropolis. Set-to’s happen in 
the best regulated sets. Nothing, for instance, could have kept the last Stuyvesant 
dinner-party awake, after ten, had it not been the perfectly arranged post-prandial enter- 
tainment provided by these thoughtful hosts. In spite of an abundance of private stock, 
Lucullan dishes, triple extract of mocha, and an orchestra of twelve saxophones, the 
party was dying on its feet, until Madame T. announced that the guests would adjourn 
to the ball-room where a ring greeted their eyes. From then on gaiety reigned supreme. 
In the preliminary bout a ripple of animation was caused when Kid De Peyster, the 
Rockaway slugger, put to sleep Peter Astor, the Pet of Piping Rock, in two rounds. 
aided by a horseshoe he had concealed in his glove “for good-luck” 
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Sappho, with the Muses. 


ISS ZOE AKINS, at the beginning of October last, was known as a 
playwright and an author to a few people only. Her artistic suc- 
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most conspicuous of living American playwrights. 
play has been unbelievable. But she is bound to make conquests in fields 
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A decorative panel by Warren Davis 


The success of the 


cesses, up to that time, had been meagre. 


Helen Haden. 


Then Mr. Hayman produced 
“Déclassée,” her new play, with Ethel Barrymore in the réle of Lady 
The next morning Miss Akins awoke to find herself the 


of art other than the drama. Two novels of hers are soon to be released 
for publication, and a volume of poems as well. The latter will bear the 
Century imprint, and will include some of the verses on this page. 


Poems of Love and Death By Zog Akins 


The Dead Aviator 


T was a sea uncharted that you sailed, 
i] O Mariner, borne by vour winged barque 
Beyond far ports, where winds like syrens 
wailed... 
Past the flight of the lark. 


It was a field of sunlight and of air, 


But, toward the sun, O Child, you laughed 
and ran... 
Until your playtime ended. 


It was a tryst you went into, O Lover, 
With Death, your bride, who prays you 
fare no more 
From her small house; and gives you grass 
for a cover... 
And bars a silent door. 


As sparse of foliage as a fern, 
A birch sways forward with a sigh; 
The light winds take its leaves, and turn 
A silver shudder to the sky. 


How can I sleep in this moon-light ? 
Lying unconscious of the night— 

No longer trembling, hushed and white, 

With spring-time and with Love to-night? 


O Rider, that vour magic steed roamed 


Where clouds were left like dust along the 


And the stars were like clover. 


It 


Where, Conqueror, you entered and 


An earthly ensign in a pathless place .. . 


It 


Had never, 


over; 


glare... 


was a land of nothingness and space, bloom, 


unfurled 


Beyond the certain world. 
was a stairway that the foot of man night; 
through the ages long, 


ascended; 


Spring Night 


H, how can I be still and sleep 
When every tree is hung with 


And when the wild crab-apples keep 
So keen a fragrance in the room? 


Outside my window lies the night, 
The chill spring night, the pale spring 


The scent of far-off rain—the light 
Of the voung moon, new-risen and white. 


Rain, Rain 


AIN, rain—fall, fall, 
In a heavy screen— 
That my lover be not seen. 





Wind, wind—blow, blow, 
Till the leaves are stirred— 
That my lover be not heard. 
Storm, storm—rage, rage, 
Like a war around— 
That my lover be not found. 


Lark, lark—hush, hush, 
Softer music make— 
That my lover may not wake. 





Sun-Stroke: The Beach, in Mid-Summer 


HE heat dances on the air; the heat is everywhere. 
[tte sky is pale from it; the earth is sick from it; and 
even the sea is languid and less exquisite; 
The long, slightly curving brilliant beach, comes up out of 
the crawling ocean’s reach, 

And catches at the heat, and shines and throbs with it— 
becoming itself a heavier, more tangible heat. 

The children, coming from the bathing-houses, scream as 
their feet touch the sand—so sharp and swift is its heat! 


Unwithered by the sun’s violent glare, or the fever of the 
lifeless air, 

Laughing, while others cry out, he comes down the beach 
and looks about; 

Even the lifeless people, here and there, under umbrellas and 
awnings, shunning the glare in the dancing air, are 
aroused and made aware 

Of his careless and beautiful presence. 

He walks very delicately, lightly, as he leaves me, his feet 
touching the stinging sand only slightly, 


Like the feet of a race-horse being led—nervous for the 
freedom of the track, instead; 

Other men, coming back up from the water, seemi suddenly 
as incongruous as shapes in a fantastic dream, 

While he moves down to the surf and stands, his head thrown 
back, where the curling waves die out in the sands. 

The ocean greets him and takes him, and weaves around him 
the shimmering green of leaves and the phantom snow 
of her floating wreaths. 

I lean forward—watching while he goes farther among the 
leaves and snows. 

The bright shrill humming air darkens and deepens 
everywhere ! 

I see nothing, feel nothing, yield; mysteriously, suddenly, 
healed 

Of fever, thirst, light, strain, the terrible heat; and the 
terrible fear 

That far out, in those cool green running waters, he will 
laugh, loving them, and disappear. . 
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DIANA 


The classic huntress is 
here seen in rhythmic 
profile, accompanied by 
her hounds in full cry. 
Note the exhilarating on- 
rush of the artist’s com- 
positional lines 









The Little Tea Girl asking, 
as usual: ‘‘Cream or lemon?” 















AFTER THE CHASE 


Action in outline is the keynote of Mr. 

Engert’s inspiration. The triumphant prowess 

of the hunter is piquantly suggested. The 
hunter has brought the deer to heel 


THE FLUTE PLAYER 


A diverting phantasy that recalls the work of 
the artist’s cousin, Hunt Diederich, whose art 
is joyously decorative—a spirited protest 
against the conventional and realistic viewpoint 





SALOME 
Here is another popular theme portrayed in 
the expressive language of the silhouette. No 
matter what his subject, Mr. Engert, the artist, 
always manages to secure novel and divert- 











ing effects, with singular economy of stroke 


A Modern Master of the Silhouette 
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Black and White Cut-Outs by Ernst Engert 


HOSE familiar with the silhouettes of the industrious Karl Wilhelm spicuous individuality. He cuts his spirited silhouettes out with knife or 
Diefenbach—and who among us is not?—will gratefully welcome the scissors, deftly and rapidly, and his work reveals not a little of that same 
advent of a fresh talent in this particular field. He is Ernst Engert, a cousin dexterity of line, and sense of decorative ensemble, that characterize the 
to the well-known sculptor, Hunt Diederich. Though but twenty-five years art of his distinguished relative. Mr. Engert has been well characterized, 


of age, and a dancer by profession, Mr. Engert is a graphic artist of con- by a popular young critic of art, as “the Beardsley of the scissors.” 
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FLORENCE VIDOR 


At present being filmed in 
the leading réle of King W. 
Vidor’s initial production 
for the First National Ex- 
hibitors Circuit. Miss Vidor 
has, for a year or so in the 
past, supported Julian El- 
tinge, Sessue Hayakawa, and 
other noted actors in many 
successful plays of the screen 


HARRIET BOSSE 


In private life Miss Bosse is Mrs. August Strind- 
berg, widow of the great Swedish playwright 
and novelist. She is one of the foremost Swed- 
ish film actresses. Next fall she will visit the 
United States to appear in “Dawn of Love,”’ which 
the Swedish Biograph Company is to release 
here. This is an advance “still” from that film 


Shoot! 


Screen Stars who are Shot at in the Movie Studios 


CHARLOTTE F4&IRCHILD 
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ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTOP 


MARY MILES MINTER 
Immediately upon complet- 
ing work in “Judy of Rogues 
Harbor,” by Grace Miller 
White, author of “Tess of 
the Storm Country,” Miss 
Minter began playing scenes 
for ‘“‘Nurse Marjorie,” a pic- 
turization of Israel Zang- 
will’s play which will be 
released by Realart in April 


THE THREE 
TALMADGES 


Natalie, Norma and Con- 
stance, reading, as the news- 
papers say, from left to 
right. Norma (center) heads 
her own producing com- 
pany; so does Constance 
(right). In order to keep 
peace and harmony in the 
family, Natalie divides her 
time supporting her two sis- 
ters in their respective com- 
panies. They both release 
through the First National 
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Indignant meeting of the leaders of society to discuss what can be done about the matter of drinkless dinners during the summer at Newport 


“Hippocketiquette” 


A New Word, and a New Idea for High and Dry Society 


TERRIBLE discovery has lately 
been made with regard to New 
York society. We who inhabited 

it had a way of thinking that it was 
the ladies, the wits, the spirit of badi- 
nage that made our dinners and eve- 
ning parties so agreeable, so desirable, 
so much worth while struggling to at- 
tend. But along comes January 16th 
and opens our eyes to the true facts of 
the case. It was Alcohol that was real- 
ly king; it was champagne that we 
mistook for wit, and cocktails that put 
in our minds the idea that men were 
brave and women beautiful. Words 
cannot give any idea of the desolaiion, 
the boredom of a dinner given to-day 
in the smartest set in New York. 

Yes, high society is now not only high 
but dry. No longer are mint juleps 
minted; no longer do the Haig boys 
lead the cotillions; no longer does the 
Martini rear its noble head along the 
golden shores of Central Park. That is 
—ostensibly. In reality, of course, there 
is still some very serious and effective 
drinking being done, but it is not being 
done with the abandon which character- 
ized the pre-Wilsonic dynasties. 

While the theatres are hanging out the ‘“‘S. 
R. O.” sign, the hostesses are hanging out the 
“B. Y. O.” sign. “BRING YOUR OWN.” 

Formerly, a man went to a dinner with the 
cheerful certainty that if he didn’t like the 
company, he’d probably like the wine. But 
now, as the taxi purrs toward your hostesses’ 
house, it seems to hum a plaintive little tune, 
“Will they have some? Will they have some ?” 

That is the question of the day. To know 
or not to know in advance whether your host 
is a jolly good fellow, which nobody can deny, 
or simply a director of the Croton Water 
Works. It is true that while there is lucre 
there will be liquor. But who has it? This 
is the problem that is causing furrows of per- 
plexity to line the foreheads of the most sea- 
soned dinner-beagles in New York society. 

Mr. Martyn S. C. Symington, the well- 
known, authority on etiquette, the etiquette 
editor of this magazine, and author of the 
always popular book, “Which Fork?” has 
studied this important problem and has, at 
last, formulated a set of rules for the dry sea- 
son. These rules will shortly be published in 
book form under the title ‘““Hippocketiquette,” 
which word the author learnedly explains, is de- 
rived from the Greek compound “hip-pocket”, 


By RICHARD CONNELL 














ETHEL PLUMMER 


THE RIGHT OF SEARCH 


Behold a truly dreadful scandal in high society. Mr. 
Frothingham Saltonstall has taken a young lady—a 
dramatic artiste, of note—to supper. He has stoutly 
proclaimed his inability to provide any form of stimu- 
lant. The lady—well versed in stage artifice—nhas de- 
tected, in his hip pocket, a bottle of burnt amber hue 


—and the French root, “etiquette”. The sub- 
joined quotations will suggest the volume’s 
timely interest. 

Form of invitation for a dinner, given by a 
man with an opulent cellar: 


Mr. and Mrs. Merrick Huntington 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. Loring’s 
company at dinner on 
Thursday. evening, at eight o'clock 
DRINKING 


If “R. S. V. P.” is in the left hand corner 
of an invitation, it has the customary meaning, 
but if it is in the RIGHT corner, it means 
“Real Scotch Voluminously Provided”. 

The committee of a charity ball for the 
starving something of somewhere, will induce 
lavish generosity on the part of the guests if 
the invitations are in the following form: 


The Society of Colonial Janes 
requests the pleasure of 
Mr. Loring’s company at 
a Charity Ball in the 
Bryan Room of the Hotel Loganberry, 
on Friday evening at 11 o’clock 


Subscriptions, consisting of $10 and 
One Pint, may be sent to the Secretary 


DRAWN BY 


DELICATE way of inviting a 

man known to have a private stock 
to your country place for a week-end is 
suggested by the following letter which 
Mr. Symington received from a lady of 
the highest standing in society and with 
the wholesale liquor houses: 


“My DEAR MR. SYMINGTON: 

“TI should like it so much if you 
could run down to Glen Cove for 
the week-end. I have heard that 
you always take two hat boxes 
with you when you visit, but only 
one hat. Naughty man! May I 

" not expect you and your hat boxes 
this week? 

“Glen Cove is quite pleasant, 
although the weather has been so 
dry. Perhaps your coming will 
bring us better weather. Do come 
down. 

“Cordially yours, 
“EUGENIA RUTHERFORD.” 


T is hoped that the Social Register, 

and the various Blue Books, will 

adopt a system of marking the elect 

whose names appear in them, with 

some symbol indicating, not only their ciubs 

but their cellars. For example, you receive 

an invitation to dine with Percy Wimples, and 

you wonder what the convivial prospects are. 

A glance at the revised Register gives you the 

following information—Wimple. Mr. Percy 
W.—Mt. Un. PS. Gw. H. 94. 19 E. 78. 

At once, you may know, not only the unim- 
portant fact that Wimple is a 94 Harvard man 
who is a member of the Metropolitan and 
Union Clubs, but the much more vital informa- 
tion that he has a “Private Stock’”’, and that 
his dinners are ‘Generally Wet”. 

You accept. 

If, on the other hand, the damning symbols 
should be, Wo—or Pst., which, according to 
Prof. Symington, would indicate ‘Water only”’, 
or “Private stock, but tight with it,” you are 
warned beforehand. 

In informal notes it is always well, indeed 
it is quite necessary, to include some graceful 
hint as to the probable humidity. of the oc- 
casion. Just a neat postscript will do, such as 
“To meet Messrs. Moet and Chandon,” or 
“Presents her niece, Miss Gordon Ginevra 
Bottle.” 

Mr. Symington’s book fills a long-felt want 
and should be in every home. 
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Leonora Hughes: A Loan to Europe 


Has Succeeded Florence Walton as the Dancing Partner of Maurice and is Now Appearing with Him Abroad 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


A Sanctuary and Retreat for Persistent, Not to Say Incurable, Bridge Addicts 


can think clearly and quickly about some 

situations at the bridge table which happen 
to be out of the ordinary run. They get in the 
habit of doing certain things at certain times 
for certain reasons, and another reason never 
seems to occur to them. 

One of the most curious illustrations of this 
that I ever remember to have met with arose 
in the following deal, and since it came to my 
notice I have given the hand to probably a 
hundred persons, not one of whom has ever 
seen the point. Some readers of Vanity Fair 
would perhaps like to try the same experiment 
with bridge players of their acquaintance. 
Here is the distribution: 


|: is certainly remarkable how few persons 
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Z is the dealer, and of course he will start 
with a bid of one no-trump. If A is familiar 
with the modern conventions and their use, he 
will double. 

Now, without letting him see any of the 
hands except his own, give Y's cards to any 
person of ordinary intelligence, who is a good 
bridge player, and he will bid two no-trumps. 

While this may seem perfectly natural, and 
would pass without comment in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, it is obviously a very 
foolish bid, because if Y bids two no-trumps 
Z will have to get nine tricks to win the game: 
whereas if Y redoubled, making the odd trick 
worth 40, Z could win the game with the odd 
trick alone. 


HERE are a number of persons who seem 

totally unable to bring themselves to play 
a consistent partnership game. Their own 
ideas of what they would like to do with their 
cards seem to dominate them, and they ap- 
parently look upon their partners as some sort 
of a side issue, or an adjunct to their game. 
which may occasionally be useful in offering 
suggestions. 

In nothing is this trait more in evidence than 
in the way some otherwise very good players 
regard the conventional double. They do not 
like to be dictated to. They regard it as a 
sort of reflection on their judgment. It seems 
to belittle their ‘skill, when they have to be told 
to do thus and so, whether they like it or not. 

A curious and very instructive instance of 
this kind came under my notice lately when 
watching one of the games at a leading winter 
resort in Florida. The players happened to be 
four men who had made their money by destiny 
rather than by industry, and ten cents a point 
Was a small game to them. 

Two of the millionaires wanted to play for 
a dollar a point, and when one of the four 
insisted that ten cents should be the limit, he 
Was facetiously classed as a “‘cheap skate.” 





By R. F. FOSTER 





Captain Frank Roy, of Watervliet, N. Y., is 
famous for the instructive character of the 
many bridge preblems of which he is the 
composer and also for his discovery of the 
rule that in all discard problems, the essential 
discard is forced at the same point in the 
play. <A pretty example of his style will be 
found in this issue 


Problem XII 


This is one of Captain Frank Roy’s discard 
problems, it being observed that in every prob- 
lem in which one side is to win all the tricks, 
the discard must be the key to the solution. 


Hy 





























0 O° | 
O50 
There are no trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want all eight tricks against any system of 
discarding. How do they get them? 


























The fourth man was supposed to be the best 
player in the hotel, and each of the millionaires 
Was anxious to get him for a partner. 

As luck would have it, the ten million man 
got him, and as the cheap skate would not play 
for more than ten cents, he was advised to 
settle with the good player, while the other 
two had a little private understanding that 
their game was to be for a dollar. 

Presently this deal came along, on the rub- 
ber game: 

The Cheap Skate 
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Five Millions 


The five-million man dealt and bid two 
hearts, which the ten-million man doubled and 
Y¥ passed. B looked his hand over and passed, 
whereupon his partner called his attention to 
the fact that he had doubled the two hearts, to 
which the good player replied that he did not 
care what he did, he was not going to bid 
anything on such a “‘bunch of rags” as he held. 

The consequence was that the five-million 
man made his contract, two by cards, at double 
value, game and rubber and four honors in one 
hand. This is how he did it: 

The ten-million man led out both his ace- 
king suits, and then a third round of clubs, 
hoping to get his partner in to lead a spade. 
The five-million man trumped the club and laid 
down the ace of hearts, killing the king. This 
left dummy’s nine of trumps good to win the 
second round and give him a spade discard on 
the queen of diamonds. 

The only comment on the result was a hint 
from Mr. Goodplayer that if his partner had 
tried to put him in with a club on the third 
trick, instead of leading out his ace and king 
of diamonds and setting up the queen, they 
would have not only saved the game but set 
the contract. Nothing further was said about 
his failure to answer the double. 

I was particularly interested in this hand, 
because I saw that had Mr. Goodplayer been 
a little more amenable to discipline and an- 
swered his partner’s double with three dia- 
monds, any advance to three hearts would have 
been overcalled by four diamonds, and four 
hearts might have gone down for about three 
hundred dollars. 

If this hand is analyzed, it will be found 
that it is a game hand in diamonds against 
any defence, and the manner in which Mr. 
Goodplayer would have handled it to main- 
tain his reputation is rather interesting and 
instructive. 

The ace of hearts would have been the open- 
ing, of course. The next lead would have to 
be through the clubs, as the trump lead is out 
of order and the spade lead suicidal. Now, 
if the king or ace (Continued on page 118) 
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America’s Golfing Chances Abroad 


Four of the Best American Golfers Are to Compete for the British Open Championship, in June 


ORE! British Golfers! The Americans 
are coming. 

Ten years ago such an announcement 
would have occasioned scarcely a rippic of 
excitement among the hundreds of thousands 
of British golfers who smacked the responsive 
rubber core from: John o’Groat’s to Land’s 
End. 

But things are a little different to-day. 

Early in the month of May, after a tuning 
out on Southern greens, Walter Hagen, open 
professional champion of the United States; 
James M. Barnes, professional champion at 
match play; Tom MacNamara and _ Jock 

xutchison, all embark for England, confident 

that on June 21st a cablegram with the words, 
“American wins British open title,” will be 
relayed to our shores. 

Their confidence is not unnatural, for, after 
a long period when no one could successfully 
dispute the yearly ownership of an open cham- 
pionship crown with Harry Vardon, James 
Braid, or John Henry Taylor, there has come 
to these men the inevitable weight of years. 
The notable triumvirate, the British lions of 
golf, have roamed the links for many years, 
frightening into the bunkers those who would 
give them battle. 

Only five golfers, Mr. Harold Hilton, Sandy 
Hera, Jack White, Arnaud Massy (from 
France) and Ted Ray, have broken through 
their preserves since 1894, leaving Harry Var- 
don still the hold-over open champion, the play 
for the open title the past 
season having been of an 
unofficial character. 

The stretch of twenty- 
six years which has seen 
the leadership consistently 
held by one of these three 
men is unparalleled in the 
history of sport and makes 
the probable passing of 
such champions to be re- 
gretted. The records of the 
past two or three seasons 
indicate that the lions’ 
roar and the wholesome 
fear of their stalking is no 
longer regarded with great 
fear by at least two British 
golfers, Abe Mitchell and 
George Duncan, stellar 
lights of the younger 
school. 

These two men are now 
foremost among living 
golfers. The American in- 
vasion was made a cer- 
tainty when the names of 
Mitchell and Duncan were 
placed at the head of the 
British golfing list for 
1919. 

“We’re young, too,” 
said Hagen and Barnes 
and the other two Ameri- 
cans, “but our game has 
greatly improved over that 
of the usual 1913 viniage, 
when Vardon and Ray 
tied for first place with 





George Duncan, generally conceded one of 
the two finest golfers in Great Britain 


By JOHN G. ANDERSON 


Mr. Francis Ouimet. If that is true, and we 
are confident that it is, and the old guard are 
faltering, then now is the time for us to sail 
for England. Let us up and at them!” 

There is abundant reason for the Americans’ 
confidence. We have examined very closely 
every championship record of the past fifteen 
years, and no player can show a better finish 
than Hagen’s at Brae Burn last summer, when 
he did the last six holes in under par to tie 
Brady for the title. 

This, in itself, means less to the student of 
the game than the fact that Hagen knew all the 
time just what he had to do, and, keeping his 
nerves cooled and his muscles sufficiently re- 
laxed, still played perfect golf. That is the 
kind of a chap to have as one of the upholders 
of American golfing strength: the golfer with 
power of mind, courageous heart, and the skill 
of a master. 

There is small need to tell of Walter Hagen’s 
prowess on the links during the past season. 
Suffice it to say, that his grand average for 
every round played over championship and 
average courses was 74.1 Abe Mitchell’s 
record in Britain was 75.9 and Duncan’s, 77. 

Perhaps there was a slight difference in the 
severity of the links in the two countries, but 
Hagen need have no fear on that score. 

Some say that our open champion will be so 
wild from the tee that trouble will undoubtedly 
bury him. As to that, one need but study 
Hagen’s record for the past year. He played 





Abe Mitchell, who, with Duncan, is counted 
en by Britons to withstand the Americans 


in three big championship events of 72 holes 
each and was dangerously off the line but 
twelve times, and, in five of these instances, 
he made the hole in par figures. There is 
scarcely room for adverse criticism there. 

And, if our open champion wins in Eng- 
land, it will be true of him as it has been of 
every other title holder—he will have putted 
well. Well, in Walter Hagen, America sends 
one of her finest putting exponents, 

He is bold, almost to the point of rashness. 
How that ball did slink against the back, of 
the cups both in the open at Brae Burn, and 
in the Metropolitan championship at North 
Shore! Left with a six footer on the last 
green at Brae Burn to win the title, Hagen, as 
he stepped up quickly and confidently, thought: 
‘There’s the end of your dream, Mike Brady.” 
But the ball skimmed by, a half inch off the 
line, and it took another day’s play to win 
him the championship. Provided his usual 
coolness of nerve does not forsake him, we give 
Hagen an equal chance with any other man in 
the field for the British title at Deal. 

Long Jim Barnes, born in Cornwall, Eng- 
land, but known for his golfing ability in 
Seattle and everywhere else in America, ap- 
proximates James Braid in match play prowess 
and style of performance. His past record 
shows him to be the front type of runner rather 
than a golfer who pulls up from behind, but, 
if he gets off to a low scoring start, he is bound 
to finish in the first half dozen, and may 
possibly win. Jock Hutch- 
ison, another British im- 
port to America, whose 
class of golf is the preduct 
of play in this country, is 
brilliant but erratic, and 
history has yet to record 
the winning of the British 
title by a golfer with those 
attributes. 

George Duncan, than 
whom none is more scin- 
tillating, has yet to reach 
the top. Of a different 
type is Tom MacNamnara; 
a plodder, careful, con- 
sistent, ever on hand when 
others fail, and with a 
record of having averaged 
nine less than two putts 
on every green in seven of 
the last eight open cham- 
pionships. 

Once before, at Hey- 
lake, MacNamara had his 
fling and he did fairly 
well. His game to-day is 
less brilliant than it was, 
but steadier, and he has 
a very fine record in our 
national opens. His ex- 
perience and advice will 
aid the challengers in 
many ways. 

What of the opposition 
to meet the Americans at 
Deal? Will that pains- 
taking giant of the links, 
(Continued on page 122) 
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Smart Designs Characterize the New Standard C 
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ut 
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Many other cities might fol- 
g- low the lead of Chicago in 
adopting such buses as those 
ol recently introduced in the 
ed Windy City. Built by the 
National Motor Bus Corpora- 
d 
8 tion, of which Mr. Roland 
Conklin is President, the new . 
35 conveyances have 60 seats, 
: glass enclosed top, step at 
of sidewalk level, front wheel 
id drive and covered stairway 
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There is much to recommend the 1920 Standard “8” touring car, one of With the prettiest of clean lines and a body built by airplane methods, 
1- seven new models on one chassis, especially in the matter of power. It the new Noma touring car, called the Foursom, has a 6-cylinder 38-hp. 
e has an 8-cylinder “L’’-head Standard 3% x 5 unit power plant, 127-inch Red Seal Continental engine, 128-inch wheelbase, individual steps and 
t wheelbase, power tire pump, tonneau and extension lights nearly all nuts held by cotter pins 
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: Among the less widely known Ly What does distance amount 
cars is the Hollier ‘‘Six”’, a - — to when you have the new 
r follower of the long straight Liberty 2-passenger roadster 
. type of body lines, with a with its special Liberty 6-cyl- 
25-35-hp. Continental motor, inder 45-hp. motor, 115-inch 
120-inch wheelbase and a par- wheelbase and modern fur- 
1 ticularly up-to-date equipment nishings to ride in? 
of fittings i 
The Paige in six stunning 
new models, has a new motor 
built by the Paige Company 
and two sizes of chassis, both 
‘ of 6-cylinders, with 119 and 
127-inch wheelbases. Above 
! is the 7-passenger sedan 
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New Custom Cars for Plethoric Purses 


This Brewster enclosed 
drive car, built for Mr. 
F. W. de Jahn, of New 
York, has a new style 
windshield with sun 
shade, gray broadcloth 
upholstery, divided fold- 
ing rear quarter win- 
dows, 30-hp. Knight mo- 
tor and 125-inch wheei- 
base 








Brunn and Company have here produced a striking effect with a Cadillac 
chassis and the Rolls-Royce type of hood, radiator and head lamps. 


The chassis was lengthened to 138 inches. 


Westinghouse air springs and 


special fenders and coach steps add character 





A standard Packard with special 

body by Earl. Note the com- 

bination wind- and dust-shield 

for passengers in the rear seat, 

unusual side lights and individual 
lighted steps 















A conservative, sedate custom-built 7-passenger sedan, produced in quan- 


tities by LeRoy M. Gross. 


It is a remarkable car, being built on the 


standard 125-inch wheelbase Cadillac touring chassis without alterations, 
using the original mudguards 








One of America’s most beautiful 

cars is this Packard in celestial 

blue and black with body by 

Holbrook. Vanity cases, includ- 

ing dictaphone, are sterling sil- 
ver fitted 


An unusual McFarlan coupé built 
for Mr. J. Garfield Hamilton, of 
Chicago, on the standard 90-hp. 
chassis with 6-cylinder 4%4 x 6 
motor. It has 136-inch wheelbase 
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(1) Prussian-blue dou- 
ble-breasted suit, dou- 
ble white hair-line 
stripes. Fine blue 
striped shirt, while col- 
lar and cuffs, deep 
green tie. Deep green 
Homburg hat. Black 
low boots 














(2) Single - breasted 
mouse - colored flannel 
suit, soft full-napped 
flannel. Green figured 
shirt, white collar and 
cuffs. Foulard bow tie 
of green. Light shade 
mouse-colored felt hat, 
black band 








For the Well Dressed Man 


Showing the First Signs of the Spring Wardrobe in the North 


ITH the arrival of spring and the 
not too remote approach of summer, 
men gladly relinquish all that ‘‘sub- 
lime formality”, which is so dominant a char- 
acteristic of the winter wardrobe, and turn 
their thoughts to the comfortable, adaptable 
clothes which our capricious climate demands. 





Self-figured madras shirt with narrow 


blue stripes. To be worn with knitted 
silk tie of mixed black and blue 





Rough gray scratch-up 


fur-felt hat. Comes in 
medium gray and tan 


The shining silk hat and the resplendent var- 
nished boots, emblems of the high social state, 
give way to the accessories of a life to be lived 
in the open. Clothes for motoring, clothes for 
country sports, and the somewhat more color- 
ful habiliments for race-meets require ‘llus- 
tration here this month. But, meanwhile, at- 
tention must be shown to such garments as 
town-life expects of the well-dressed man in 
this half spring season. 

For our climate differs so greatly from 
that of England that the man whose occupa- 
tion keeps him in town cannot, during these 
months, follow London fashions easily. The 
business man in this country who wishes to 
look well-dressed and carefully groomed now 
meets a situation which calls for personal dis- 
cretion and taste in the selection of his clothes. 
In London the spring brings the social season, 
and there are, practically speaking, only two 
ways to dress there, the strictly formal suit, 
and the lounge suit. As we know, formal 
dress is such a common sight in London as to 
attract no attention when worn on the streets at 
any hour of the day. Silk hats, morning-coats, 
gloves and sticks are seen everywhere from 
the “‘city” to the races and the cricket-matches. 


And, if a man is not thus formally done, he 
may wear almost anything in the world. 
Our customs are so different that our tailors 
very properly give their attention to turning 
out business-suits, as we call them, which re- 
tain the ease and comfort of the English 
lounge-suit, but differ from it in exactly what 





Self-figured madras shirt with wide 
blue stripes with low detached col- 
lar. Dark blue self-figured silk tie 
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(3) Single-breasted fiy-front, skeleton-lined Rag- 
lan overcoat. Lovat green background wiih 
green and brown overplaid. Large comfortable 
pockets. For sport, travelling and country use 


the distinction in term implies, by a certain 
crispness and neatness in cut which convey a 
satisfactory sense of nicety and adaptability 
to all informal occasions. With care in the 
matter of the hat, and with gloves and a stick, 
an American feels that he is ready to “meet 
his enemy in the gate”, from a board-meeting 
in Wall Street in the morning to tea with a 
lady at twilight. 


HE first illustration (1) shows such a 

combination of adequacy and comfort. It 
is a Prussian-blue, double-breasted suit with a 
double white hair-line stripe, the stripes rather 
too aggressive for some tastes but unquestion- 
ably smart. As in all these suits, the jacket 
must rather drape than fit the figure, and the 
trousers incline to be full. The cuffs on the 
jacket are optional, the garment being probably 
a little less informal without them. With th-s 
is worn a shirt of fine blue stripes, having 
white collar and cuffs, and the cravat is a 
deep green. The hat is a dark 
green Homburg and the low 
shoes are of black calf. 

The single-breasted flannel 
suit (2) is of mouse-colored, 
soft, full-napped flannel. The 
texture of this material is de- 
lightful to the touch, and one 
may indulge the eye in various 
tones of gray or green or brown. 
There are grays which merge 
into light-blue, and there are 
even blues which are almost 
sky-blue. These last sound dar- 
ing and cause the conservative 
to hesitate, but there is an in- 
dubitable tendency towards col- 
or in men’s clothes which has 











This pigskin case hold- 

ing forty cigarettes will 

be found useful on the 
long motor trips 





Gray French socks of silk and lisle 
with wide double stripes of white 





English-made gloves of light-weight chamois. 
English silver-ash stick 





Silver shaving set in pigskin traveling case, consisting of soap and brush 


tubes, powder box and silver-topped lotion bottle 
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(4) Single-breasted button-through easy-hang- 
ing Chesterfield overcoat. Brown and white 
herringbone homespun. With its ease and 
draped lines combine smartness and comfort 


several times been commended in these col- 
umns. Why should this tendency not be en- 
couraged by the men who know how to adapt 
it to discreet choice of blending or contrasting 
colors, in the matter of shirts and cravats? 

That men love color is proved by their 
weakness, or their strength! in the surrep- 
titious fondling of brilliant hues at the haber- 
dashery counter. Castiglione said, ‘‘A gentle- 
man is fine enough when he is black, new, and 
neat.” But there is something more to be 
said, and London is saying it, and it has al- 
ready been noticed at such resorts as fashion 
favors between Palm Beach and Newport. 
And with the warmer days of spring more 
colors will be seen here. 

The mouse-colored flannel was played with 
a green-figured shirt, the pattern design con- 
trasting happily with the one-tone material 
of the suit. The shirt has white collar and 
cuffs, and the bow tie is a green or black 
foulard. A hat of a light shade of mouse- 
colored felt with a black band 
and low-cut boots complete this 
suggestion. With the less con- 
servative colors, the browns, 
the greens, the lighter shades 
of blue, forethought is required 
in ordering one’s shirts. There 
are wonderful things to be done 
with a background of reddish 
brown or plum-color, and it is a 
safe rule that with a plain col- 
ored suit there ought to be pat- 
tern either in the shirt or in the 
cravat to avoid dullness. 

The overcoat (3) is a single- 
breasted Raglan with fly-front. 
The material is a Lovat green 
background with green a2 
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(5) Belted jacket of Shetland homespun in 


two shades of brown. Sewn-down belt, four 

large pockets with flaps and buttons. Worn A 

with brown twillett slacks, pink and white 

soft shirt with brown tie, stout brown low 
boots, and cloth hat matching jacket 


brown over-plaid. ‘This is a practical 
garment for sport and country wear, or 
for traveling. It will assume the neces- 
sary characteristic style of the Raglan if 
it is made with plenty of room for the 
body, and the sleeves hang loose and 
full from the neck, draping the figure 
with no attempt to tit. ‘The pockets must 
also be large and the flaps are useful 
in detracting from the monotony of the 
pattern of goods, having decorative 
value, so to speak. ‘The other overcoat 
(4) is a single-breasted, button-through, 
easy-hanging Chesterfield. This is a 
smart coat for town wear. It is made 
of brown and_ white — herring-bone 
hemespun. It is draped straight from 
the shoulder-blades in back and shows 
the same inclination to straight lines 
in front. The shaping of the lapels 
and the proper width of the collar are 
important. The pockets should be 
sensible and of good depth. 


HE man with a serviceable home- 

spun belted-jacket has a garment to 
combine with many combinations. The one 
shown (5) is a Shetland plaid in two shades 
of brown, and is worn with brown twillett 
slacks. This jacket has a sewn-down belt and 
four large patch-pockets with flaps and but- 
tons. The belt must be adjusted to the axis 
of the body, otherwise it will, if too high, 
catch him when a man sits down. The twil- 
lett slacks in this case were in a shade of 
brown to harmonize, but these jackets combine 
Well with items of the country-life wardrobe. 
A cloth hat, possibly to match the material of 










Wire-hair rough wool sport or 


country-wear hat in green, 
brown and gray mixtures 


the jacket, and stout brown low boots are 
correlated in this illustration, and a pink 
and white soft shirt, and brown tie, are 
suggested. 

Another double-breasted sack-suit (6) 
for warm weather shows the usual “lounge” 
lines; loose, but not too loose, defining, 
without fitting, the figure. ‘The shape 
of the lapels and the position of the pockets 
will recommend themselves to the judg- 
ment of the man who understands their 
significance in the composition of a good 
jacket. This was worn with a blue striped 
shirt, a black knitted tie, and black and 
white low shoes. 

The brown crash suit (7) has a short 
helt across the back of the jacket. It is 
accompanied by bag knickers. The shirt 
is a blue cheviot with collar attached, and 
the tie and the stockings are brown; the 
sport shoes brown and white. 

The long-length waistcoat of brown and 
white tattersall (8) is to be worn without 
a jacket. For that reason the back is the 
same as the front and there are extra 
pockets to compensate. There are two very 


Two racing sticks with measuring 

standards. (Left) All bark malacca 

with Prince of Wales crook, (right) 
rock wood with silver cap 


White silk shirt with attached collar to 


Champagne-color silk tie with red 
figures 


match. 
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(6) Double-breasted light blue suit, blue 
striped shirt, black knitted tie, and black and 
white. low shoes. These flannels are shown 
in other light shades of blue which evidence 
the tendency towards color which London 
reports 2s defnitely adopted and approved 





large breast-pockets, a small change- 
pocket below the belt-line and inside 
pocket for the bill-folder. This looks 
well with a tan flannel shirt, brown 
homespun knickers, and, perhaps, a 
brown knitted tie. 

In these months the heavy woolen 
socks, which our men, especially our 
young men who were in the service, 
have sensibly learned to wear, will be 
discarded. Beautiful French socks of 
lisle, or silk and lisle, are coming 
through from the other side and some 
of these are shown here. 

From England there are good, dur- 
able lisle socks and it is a commend- 
able sign of taste as well as common 
sense that these are now more popular 
than the flimsy, shoddy imitation silk 
secks which our dealers used to show. 
These changes are due no doubt to a 
certain cosmopolitanism which through 
the war has influenced taste in clothes 
and habits of dress among our younger 
men. But everything which makes for 
the appreciation of good quality in 
textiles is desirable. 

And the man who in the old days liked to 
feel that he had on something ‘“‘nice” when he 
wore silk socks on all occasions will feel that 
he has something sufficiently costly when he 
has paid present-day prices for the best qual- 
ity of French lisle. 

The feeling for color appears to have an- 
other reflection in the new hats. A man can 
find a choice of tones to harmonize or ac- 
centuate the color of his suit or overcoat, and 
in materials of delightful texture. 
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(7) Brown crash suit 
with short belt across 
the back of the jacket. 
Bag knickers. Blue 
cheviot shirt and col- 
lar, brown tie, brown 
stockings, brown and 
white low shoes 





Gray flannel shirt, blue and white stripes. 
Dark blue silk tie, grenadine weave 





Black and white dia- 
mond - weave homespun 
golf-cap. Light brown 
and white herringbone 
homespun golf-cap 






White flannel t 
Black tie with blue and gray stripes 
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(8) Long waistcoat of brown and white tat- 

ersall. Back is same as front. Two large 

pockets, one small change-pocket. Tan flannel 

shirt, brown homespun’ knickers, brown 
knitted tie 


Dark blue French socks of silk and lisle with 

gray-blue stripes with olive green stripes on 

the side. Gray French socks of silk and lisle 
with black and white clock 





shirt with blue stripes. 
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“O, yes, I'm quite a financier 
And then some seer at that, 

My gorgeous wealth in bonds of health 
Beats any plutocrat.” 
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JOsepy cayenne 


“Gilt Edge” Security === 


in No food you eat is converted more quickly into 
: solid flesh, muscle, nerve and energy than a good 
nourishing soup. 

It is like a “gilt edge’ bond. You “realize” on 
it without a moment's delay. 

You couldn't have any better or “quicker’’ health 
security than 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It is quickly ready to serve, quickly digested, 
quickly transformed into vigorous strength. 

Rich in energy value, 1 it is a wonderful “building 
up’ food for children, “run down” people and all who 
feel the enervating effects of the critical winter season. 

For health’s sake, never be without a supply of 
this wholesome Campbell’s kind on your pantry shelf. 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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Your Golfing Faults 


A Discussion As To Choice of the Stance-—“Open” or “Square.” 


The Fourth of a Series of Articles by GEORGE DUNCAN 


portance, just as great as the decision to 

play left-handed or right-handed. There 
are two kinds of stance—the “open”, in which 
the right foot is nearer to the line of flight 
than the left; and the “square’’, in which the 
feet are equi-distant from that line. For the 
purpose of grasping this clearly, you must, in 
your imagination, continue the intended line 
of flight for a yard behind the ball. 

If you have any complaints about your play 
you should try these two stances, and see which 
is the one for you. ‘There are exceptions, but, 
generally speaking, I should say that the best 
stance is the “square” one. I found it to be 
the best, but, before I made the discovery, I 
went through a trying time in which I had 
many aggravating cutting of tee shots. 

The fault in the flight of the ball was not a 
particularly accentuated one, but enough to 
annoy, and I have always gone on the prin- 
ciple that a slight fault, which is constant, is 
serious, because, at any time, a minor com- 
plaint may develop into a serious disease, un- 
less checked. I tried different things to effect 
a cure, but all failed until I adopted the sim- 
ple measure of placing the right foot a little 
further back, so that, if a line had been drawn 
from my left toe to the right, it would have 
been parallel with the correct line of flight. 

Slicing, cutting and pushing the ball out to 
the right of the fairway are among the most 
common of golfing errors, and if you find 
yourself committing them, try the “square” 
stance, and it is highly probable that your 
remedy will have been found. 


r VHE question of stance is a matter of im- 


The Square Stance 


N changing your stance from the “open” to 
the “square” (I am assuming that some of 
you will try this), do not put the left foot for- 
ward to the position, but withdraw your right 
foot a trifle until you have got your toes in the 
position I have described. 

Another thing to remember is that your right 
foot should be straight, and your left foot at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees to the 
imaginary line I have referred to. That ar- 
rangement of feet is most important, for the 
transference of the bodily weight from the right 
foot to the left, as the ball is hit, is made a 
smoother and better movement by placing the 
feet in the position I have defined. 

Moreover, the left foot, by being at the 
angle mentioned, goes naturally to the position 
it should be in when the club is at the top of 
its swing (heel raised, and what weight is on 
the left foot should be felt on the ball of the 
big toe), and returns again, smoothly and 
naturally, to the requisite position when im- 
pact with the ball is made. 

It is the simple, easy and natural method 
of assuring that the feet will be well placed 
for the maintenance of equilibrium through- 
out the stroke. 

To many (I know it did to me) the “open” 
stance would appear to be the natural method 
of standing up to a golf ball. It seems to 
convey the impression that you are facing your 
trouble “like a man”. I can only repeat that 
if your trouble is slicing, you will continue to 
have plenty of it to face if you do not get to 


The square stance, showing the ball placed 

four inches inside the left heel. In Mr. 

Duncan’s opinion, this is the easiest and most 
practical stance for the good golfer 


the “square” stance, and follow closely the 
method of changing your feet. 

Take up your usual “open” stance, then 
withdraw the right foot a little, and keep on 
withdrawing it until you find that you are 
keeping to the middle of the fairway. By this 
means you may cure your complaint in a com- 
fortable way, for, assuming that your swing 
and grip are all right you will find the slicing 
disappear, although to your unobservant 
friends you might appear to be playing in 
just the same manner as you did when your 
opponents could rely upon your tee shot send- 
ing the ball out to the right of the course. 


The Deliberate Slice 


TANDING “square” enables your club 
head to come back in a “‘flatter arc’’, so to 
speak. This is the case, and I had to tind 
it out when I changed my grip from the two-V 
to the one I described in the first two articles 
of this series. If you cultivate the latter grip 
you may find, as I did, that with the ‘“‘open” 
stance, slicing occurs, but you may rest as- 
sured that, if you will bring your right foot 
back, and make your stance “‘square’’, you will 
cease to be troubled in that way. 

Still, there is one way of bringing off a slice 
with a “square” stance, and, as it points to a 
fault that is rather common, I will tell you how 
it is accomplished so that you may avoid it. 
Some players have a habit of leaning towards 
the ball by putting the bigger half of their 
bodily weight upon the left foot when address- 
ing the ball. 

That sort of thing is splendid if you want 
to slice; but it is almost invariably fatal if you 
want to keep straight. Such a stance at the 





time of addressing, means that there has to be 
a double transference of bodily weight: as your 
club goes backwards, the weight has to be 
taken off the left foot and transferred to the 
right; then, as the club head strikes the ball 
the weight must come forward on to the left 
foot once more, and such a complicated move- 
ment must entail quite a number of inaccu- 
racies, chief among which is slicing. 

This “leaning against” the ball is, to some 
extent, a natural fault, for, knowing the im- 
portance of making a good start to a hole, some 
players lack confidence on the tee, and, as a 
consequence, they try to get as near to the ball 
as they can, thinking that by doing so they 
will be the more likely to hit it hard and 
straight. 

Such players handicap themselves just about 
as badly as they can, from the point of view of 
keeping straight or hitting hard. If you stand 
up to the ball with too much weight on the left 
leg, you are forcing yourself to perform an 
accentuated sway before you can hit the ball 
for any appreciable distance. 

There are people who can do that sort of 
thing, but they are very few, and there is no 
reason why you should try to emulate the bad 
example of the few. Only a positive genius at 
timing can hope to get his club back to the ball 
in the manner he should, after going through 
all those bodily gyrations. So, you should 
always be careful to avoid handicapping your- 
self in the matter of leaning against the ball. 





MISS LEITCH TACKLES MITCHELL 


argue that, because Miss Cecil Leitch, 

while receiving half a stroke, was recently 
beaten by Abe Mitchell, the foremost profes- 
sional golfer of Great Britain, at Sonning, in 
England, by nine and seven, she is not the 
really great golfer that we have been led to 
believe, would be rash. So far from this being 
the case there are few scratch men players who, 
at a first attempt, could equal her scores of 
86 and 83; and there were at least two stymies 
in the thirty-six holes which Miss Leitch (who 
is a good putter) would surely have holed—in 
fact one did hit the hole and come out again. 

The most interesting point in the whole 
match was the driving. We all know that Miss 
Leitch does and can hit the ball a long way, 
hut Sonning is one of those rare courses where 
the carry is everything, and a long carry is not 
one of Miss Leitch’s characteristics. Given a 
course like Walton Heath, where the ball runs 
a long way, the lady champion would have 
given a better account of herself. 

Mitchell’s golf was superb. Miss Leitch 
said she had never seen the like of it. Every 
shot was on the pin and was backed up with 
Mitchell’s wonderfully firm and decisive put- 
ting. Here and there he holed one or two of 
an uncanny length. The bogey of Sonning is 
79, Mitchell’s two successive rounds were 
made in 72. Sonning is 5,800 yards in length. 

Miss Leitch’s two rounds were: 

5464665 5 4—45 
355643 4 6—41—86 

Second Round 
§4655 5 3—43 
535445 5—40—83 
strokes were taken at even holes. 


5 
4 
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6 
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Handicap 
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\ F CParamount dricraft CPicture 
— F you would understand the reason for 

be Paramount’s supremacy that you have heard 
pe: so much about, see one magnificent example of 
i it in “His House in Order”. 
- Elsie Ferguson, star of stars, popular wherever 
ve- distinguished acting and peerless dressing are 
7 appreciated, is the lovable heroine. 
a iN The picture is made from Sir Arthur Pinero’s 
me famous play of the second wife whose happiness 
a j was ruined at every point by her husband’s 
rs memories of his first wife. 
' How the dead unjustly ruled the living is the 
ut burden of the plot, and it is worked out by a hand 
: as cunning as Fate’s. 
: “His House in Order” is your sort of enter- 
ill tainment—the best—Paramount Artcraft. 
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A successful run by newspapermen in “‘Grahame-White” buckboards, made by Mr. Claude Grahame-White. 


They 


are the smallest and cheapest cars in England, render excellent service, have 3-hp. engines and cost £95 


Motor Car Plans in England 


Ford Building 50,000 Cars in England Proves a Stimulant to British Manufacture 


r VHERE is a bare chance that 
1920 will see England, for 
the first time in her automo- 

bile history, embark seriously upon 

a program of producing standard 

automobiles in large quantities. 

You call it “quantity production”. 

We call it “mass production”. In 

the end it amounts to the same 

thing except that you have been 
doing it successfully for years 
while we are just attempting it 
now. Many of the manufacturers 

are ready to go ahead with im- 

mense plans, but there is a large, 

buzzing fly in the ointment—Brit- 
ish labour. 

Never was there such a disap- 
pointing year in England as 1919. 
Anticipated as a twelvemonth of 
wonderful progress and reconstruc- 
tion it turned out to be fully as 
bad industrially as another year 
of war on account of the paralyz- 
ing lethargy and stupidity of the 
British labouring man. He has 
instituted strike after strike and, 
in spite of liberal increases in 


wages, he seems determined never to do a full 
All of these labour up- 
heavals have been ruinous to the automobile 
the strike of 


day’s work again. 


industry, especially the latest, 
the iron moulders. 


Many of the big companies are ready to go 
ahead with a vast output of standardized post- 
The strikes have them at a standstill. 


War Cars. 
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A British car, the 12-hp. Albert, destined to be produced in great quantities, backed by 


By GERALD BISS 
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Portrait of Mr. 
Claude Johnson, 
head of the famous 
Rolls - Royce firm, 
by one of the best 
known British paint- 
ers, Mr. Ambrose 
McEvoy 


The lavish interior 
of the King of 
Spain’s latest car, 
a “standard thirty” 
Daimler, with a blue 
Daimler built body 
de luxe. Front seats 
are blue leather 








an unusual service organization throughout the country 


Another car to have great production, 


One of the greatest incentives to 
the British manufacturer has been 
the announcement of the plans of 
two American companies. The 
Ford Company of America has 
published a programme showing 
its intention to build 50,000 en- 
tirely British Ford cars during the 
year and the Overland Company 
has just made a similar announce- 
ment except that no numbers were 
quoted. This is the type of com- 
petition most keenly welcomed here 
and should act as a powerful stim- 
ulant, not only to the manufactur- 
ers but to the recalcitrant workers 
as well. 

Coincident with the announce- 
ments of the American companies, 
comes publication of the large scale 
plans of some British firms of un- 
questioned stability. The Harper- 
Bean Combine, mentioned in Van- 
ity Fair last month, expects to tum 
out 25,000 cars in 1920, leading up 
to 100,000 in 1923. The Wolseley 
Company (the Vickers automobile 
concern) has its plans laid for a 


1920 production of 20,000 machines, and so 
has the Angus-Sanderson Company. 
Austin Company hopes to bring out 10,000 
cars during the year. 
field the Armstrong-Siddeley expects to make 
5,000 1920 cars. 

Politically, the automobile outlook has rever 
been more promising than at this moment. 


The 
In the very high class 


It all depends on labour. 


the 14-h.p. 
Angus-Sanderson 
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a1 The Milky Way |} 


— POWDERED nebulae of imitation pearls sur- 
rounding two lone stars in the firmament of 
jewels—the Técla and the Oriental Pearl! 


| Técla Pearl Necklaces, with 
Genuine Diamond Clasps, 
$100 to $350 
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Maple Leaf IV, the veteran 

English hydroplane which has 

held the Harmsworth trophy 

since 1912 against all American 

and French contenders. She will 

probably defend it again next 
August 





PHCTO BY M. ROSENFELD 


Two Anglo-American Classics Revived 


The America’s Cup Races and Harmsworth Motorboat Series Stimulate American Yachting 


WO sporting events 
Tet international 

character and world 
wide fame are to be 
revived this year and 
the result of each is sure 
to be a remarkable 
stimulation to American 


yachting. These are the 


sailing races for the 
America’s cup and the 
motorboat contests for 


the British International 
Trophy donated by Lord 
Northcliffe. Sir Thomas 
Lipton, of the Royal Ul- 
ster Yacht Club, the 
peerless Irish sportsman 
who has tried so valiantly on three previous 
occasions to take the America’s cup back to 
England, where it originated, has announced 
that the first race in which his newest chal- 
lenger, Shamrock IV, will meet the American 
defender will be held over the Sandy Hook 
course on July 15th, under the auspices of the 
New York Yacht Club, of which Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan is Commodore. The Harms- 
worth trophy, taken to England by the British 
hydroplane Maple Leaf IV in 1912, will be 
raced for during the week of August 10th at 
Cowes. Mr. Gar Wood, of Detroit, has 
challenged for it through the American Power 
Boat Association, of which Mr. Albert L. Jud- 
son is president, and the challenge has 
been accepted by the Royal Motor Yacht Club 





© vuNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
The ugly but historic 
America’s hundred- 
guinea cup 





PHOTO BY M. ROSENFELD 
Mr. James A. Pugh’s great racer, Disturber IV, 
which, with new motors and new owners, will proba- 
bly seek the Harmsworth trophy in England 


Resolute, who, if she beats 


Vanitie 
in trials, will defend the America’s cup 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


of England, which holds the cup at present. 

These two events are the bright particular 
spots not only in the American aquatic world, 
but wherever sailing craft or motorboats are 
raced. After a necessary lapse caused by the 


war their resumption means the revival on a 
large scale of all yachting interests through- 
out the country. Before the war sailing had 
fallen off somewhat in the United States, and 
the fact that it will probably again take its 
place with the major national sports will be 
hailed with joy by all sportsmen who have felt 
regret at its apparent loss of popularity. 

The history of the America’s cup is a ro- 
mantic one, dating back to 1851. In that year 
the first of the great world’s fairs was being 
\ held in England, and Commodore John C. 
\ Stevens, of the young but vigorous New York 
' Yacht Club, thought it would be a good idea 
\ to send a yacht across the Atlantic to compete 

for any prizes which might be offered, espe- 
cially any cash prizes. At that time the fame 
5 of the New York pilot boats had spread to 
all civilized corners of the globe, and it was 
thought that the skippers of the English racing 
boats, most of which were schooners, also might 
like to try their luck against these very ef- 
ficient New World craft. A syndicate, headed 
by Commodore Stevens and including such 
well-known old New York names as Edwin A. 
Stevens, George L. Schuyler, Col. James A. 
Hamilton, J. Beekman Finley and Hamilton 
Wilkes, decided to build a special boat, from 
designs by George Steers, and that she should 
be called America. This was the first of the 
syndicate-owned boats and, indeed, the only 
one used in international racing until the 
Puritan in 1885. 

When America was launched, almost two 
months late, as is (Continued on page 128) 



































PHOTO BY M. ROSENFELD 


Shamrock IV crossing the Atlantic 
under her own sails in 1914 


PHOTO BY M. ROSENFELD 


PHOTO BY M. ROSENFELD 
The fastest boat in the world, Whip-Po’-Will, Jr., 
which is expected to go to England to bring back 
the Harmsworth cup 
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Tf you don’t think this is a breath 
snatcher you have only to try it. 
Harry McLaughlin, an ex-Army fiyer, 
is hanging by one hand from the curved 
and camphered wing tip of a plane 
going full speed half a mile over San 
Antonio, Texas. Nothing is holding 
him there except wind pressure and 


@u. HW. RUSSELL, WIDEWORLD PHOTO 
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The basket from which Major Orde 
Lees, a well-known British flyer, is 
hopping so blithely, is attached to a 
sausage balloon 3,000 feet in the air. 
The dark object to the right is the new 
parachute he has invented. He calls 
it Guardian Angel. It vindicates its 
name in this instance for he landed 


Providence safely—in a river 


INTERNATIONAL 
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WIDEWORLD PHOTO © 1919, H. H. RUSSELL, WIDEWORLD PHOTO 


Without the aid of a rope ladder, this fearless and reckless youth, Al Ask any major of the A. E. F. if the dashing young aviators lacked 
Wilson, late of the Army, is changing from one plane to another in “pep.” Here is Harry McLaughlin again, showing his exuberance by 


midair at Los Angeles. Some piloting, too! standing on his hands over the forest primeval 


Seeking Extra Thrills in the Realm of the Air 


Daring Aviators Perform Daring Stunts for Science—and Publicity 
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EAUTY, undeniable, combined 
with a quiet dignity and an air 
of unusual mechanical worthiness— 
these are the external qualities of this 
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AY aluminum motored Premier. Funda- 
ea mentally it is a big-hearted, lovable Seine eee ae? 
G ° clustve aluminum engine. ote its 
\: y) Car, with no apparent bottom to the simplicity and the cleanliness of 
: ° its design. Al. te the 
5S generosity of its power and endur- a ae 
“AX ance. And its gears are shifted—elec- — 
Naw) e . 
fa 8 soe trically, an advantage enjoyed by no 


other motor car. 
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‘BARKER COLLARS 











daptable 


—and Always in Form 


The collars of-all ‘round 
service, companioning 
well with the dress of a 
gentleman—whether for 
sports, business or 
formal wear 





New soft and laundered 
shapes continually 
appearing at the more 
exacting shops. Name 
of nearest one on request 





Wm. BarKER ComMPANY 
The Makers TROY N. Y. 














Long-handled 

jacks, as supplied 

with the new Na- 

tional, enable a 

woman to lift a 

car weighing over 
a ton 








VANITY FAIR 


The Fairyland of Accessories 


A Glimpse into the Brain World of the Men Who 


OTOR cars were born when cn 

Englishman discovered rubber, or 

rather, when an American, Charles 
Goodyear, discovered, quite by acci- 
dent, that a mixture of rubber and 
sulphur when heated would produce a 
pliable, resilient substance which would 
not freeze solid in winter or melt in 
summer, There had been many dozens 
of so-called automobiles before that 
The actual motor car of to-day 
did not spring into being for many 
Nevertheless, the automo- 
bile was made possible by the intro- 
duction of resilient rubber—and now, 


time. 


years after. 


if any one acces- 


| sory of a car can 


leather arm chairs 





be deemed more 
important than 
others, the palm 
must be granted 
to the pneumatic 
tire. Remember 
that the next time 
you have a blow- 
out, which will 
probably be caused 
by your own 
negligence. 

It is impossible 
to speak about 
automobile acces- 
sories without go- 
ing back to the 
dark ages of the 


One of the most 
interesting cars of 
the year, a Rubay 
sedan on a Marmon 
chassis, has an un- 
usual assortment of 
luxurious acces- 
sories and a spec- 
tacular cane finished 
interior with black 


Made the Motor Car Possible 


By VANITY FAIR’S OBSERVER 


with light. 


Ee as 




































automobile and to do that ushers us 
into a land of romance and adventure 
comparable to any we can find be. 
tween the covers of a fiction magazine, 

To-day you step into a comfortable. 
mechanically heated motor car, touch 
a button and off you go. 
another button and your car is suffused 
Pressure on still another 
button produces a signal to warn pedes- 
trians of your approach. You and your 
guests sit on soft, pliant upholstery and 
your car rides serenely over many un- 
evennesses in the highway. Without 
raising your voice above normal you 


You touch 


can talk to the 
driver outside. 
You glance at a 
little dial which 
tells you your rate 
of progress; other 
dials show you 
that your motor 
is generating a re- 
serve supply of 
electricity, that 
your car is re- 
ceiving its need- 
ed supply of oil, 
that your gasoline 
tank has its quota 
of fuel. When you 
stop and open the 
door a (Con- 
tinued om page 98) 


Gone is the back- 
breaking work of 
pumping tires. In 
the new National 
Sextet and other 
modern cars the 
engine is made to 
perform this ardu- 
ous task through a 
power pump with 
air gauge 
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HAT is more invigorating than a walk or drive on a crisp, clear day 
in early spring, when sharp winds bring a ruddy color to one’s face and 
stimulate the joy of living? 


But om re eon winds qonnins other effects. They roughen and chap 
° tender skin,—they catch up little particles of dust and lodge them in 
Bl; ust oi TY Winds the tiny pores of the face, and trouble results. The natural oil of the skin 
combines with the dust and the complexion becomes blotched, gray- 
looking, and rough. 


an 
if Cc ] Prevent these conditions—help to keep your skin clear, healthy and soft by 
L © omplex fon cleansing it with RESINOL SOAP. Let the pure, refreshing lather sink 
into the pores and rid them of lurking impurities. 


But Resinol Soap is not only for those annoyed by complexion defects. It 
has been for years a favorite among women for daily use in the toilet 


and bath. 


Sold by all druggists and at toilet goods counters. 
Let us send you a trial size cake. Dept. 10-G, 
Resinol, Baltimore. Md. 
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SWELLERS TO HIS 
MAJESTY KING 
GEORGE V OF 
ENGLAND 


Antique 
Silver 


he Goldsmiths & Silver- 

smiths Company’s col- 

lection of Antique Sil- 
ver includes specimens of 
all periods from the Eliza- 
bethan to the Georgian. 
Every specimen in this col- 
lection of Antique Silver is 
of authenticated date and 
bears an impression of the 
maker’s mark. 


The Goldsmiths & Silver- 
smiths Company will be 
pleased to send particulars 
or photographs of specimen 
pieces upon application. 








WARNING 
The Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company 
have no branch establishments in Regent 
Street, Oxford Street—only one address, 112, 











Regent Street, London, W. 1. 





THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY IZ? 


with which is incorporated The Goldsmiths Aliiance EE? Est2l7 


112, Regent Street 
London, W. 1, England 
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Simple Reasons for 


Better Mileage 


Though thousands upon thousands 
of Mohawk Tires are in use 
throughout the country today— 
not in one of them has even an 
ounce of the many cost-cutting 
(but quality reducing) rubber sub- 
stitutes been used. 


Every one of these tires has been 
made by hand—for the sake of per- 


fect uniformity and maximum 
wearing qualities. 


Experts only have been employed 
to build them—upon not one will 
you find the handmark of an inex- 
perienced craftsman. 


For seven years this standard of 
quality has been maintained with- 
out one single season’s, day’s or 
even hour’s deviation. 


Good dealers everywhere handle them 


MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


New York 
Kansas City 


Chicago 
Dallas 


San Francisco 


Atlanta 
Los Angeles 


Boston 



































_ O[-HE makers of the Chalmers have 
| produced a series of closed cars 
noticeable for their distinction and in- 
dividuality. The rare combination of . 
elegance and good taste is evident to a 
| marked degree in the Chalmers Sedan. 


CHALMERS MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT 
». CHALMERS MOTOR CO. OF CANADA,LTD.,WINDSOR, ONT. 
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Because Mercer was designed for speed 
it had to be designed for safety 


\ ipo R’S great reputation for road ability w 
t . ‘ ‘ an oe AA. 
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Mercer is a Hare’s Motors product sound, sturdy, dependable. The 
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Dbuver Who pPiaces Safety at the top of Nis list ci WUuire ts wv 
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objective in Mercer, and with safetv-~performance, economy, 

ee org ae In brief. a transportation unit of the hioh- 
ct rt, ore cn no ine. 1 Oriel, a Transportation unit oF the nigh 
' 1 . 9 04 | 1s.) 

est utility, emphasizing in its construction a the elements which are 


R . 1 1 
fundamentaily important to the user 


| MERCER MOTORS COMPANY 
Operated by 
HARE’S MOTORS 
16 West 61st Street COMPANY New York City 


We - Shall - Keep - Faith 
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PAINTED FOR FATHER TIME BY HUGH RANKIN. 


(C BELISKS of the ancient 
‘orient were sacred to the 
sun-god. 


It was to a Babylonian obelisk 
that Berosus, court astronomer 
and high priest, owed his inspi- 
ration for the first perfected Sun- 
Dial. King Belshazzar received 
it on the very eve of Babylon’s 
fall. 


The people eyed it with 
superstitious awe. Surely, the 
shadow marking the hour was 





the moving finger of the sun- 
god himself! 


After twenty-five centuries, 
Sun-Dials are still used by civil- 
ized nations.. 


But the world’s growing ap- 
preciation of the value of Time 
gradually brought more depend- 
able time-meters — forerunners 
of today’s marvelous instruments 
of beauty and precision-— 
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CLARENDON 
BEACH 





CORAL 
BEACH 


Triangle Soft Collars 








STRIKINGLY UNLIKE THE ORDINARY 


Theit continued fresh and perfect shape- 
liness permit them to be worn on every 
occasion where style, smartness and 
good taste are in evidence. Further- 
more, perfect fit and correctness are 
invariably assured through faultless 
tailoring by collar specialists, none but 
the better silks, piques, silk poplins, 
etc., being featured. 

Perfect Triangle workmanship, combined with 
The Triangle Hook (patented)—an invisible 


device—assures that smooth. distinctive shape- 
liness so essential to well-bred dress. 





If not found at your favorite shop, we would 
be glad, upon receipt of its address together 
with $3.€0 to supply you with six Triangle 
Hook collars of plain silk, silk satin stripe, 
English pique, silk barathea or crepe de chine. 
Or for $2.40 we will send a half dozen in novelty 
pique, silk poplin, fine pique, or art silk. 





Triangle Starched Collars are 
marked for style individuality, 
unapproachable quality and 
unvarying collar-comfort. 


VAN ZANDT, JACOBS 
TROY Ne 













PUTNAM 
PARK 
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SEASON GAS M TANK 


MILES PER GALLON 





VANITY FAIR 


OR OR GE) 2 


MILEAGE 





An accessory which will come near to creating a revolution 


when placed on the market this summer. 


The left-hand 


dials tell the story 


The Fairyland of Accessories 


(Continued from page 94) 


small electric light flashes into being 
and shows you where to put your foot. 
It is all very pleasant, convenient and 
luxurious. You accept it as a common- 
place of our modern life—and so it is. 
You think of your car, by name, as an 
entity. There you are wrong. It is a 
collection of a multitude of small items 
in the development of which many 
thousands of men have given generously 
of their thoughts, their energies, their 
lives: Without its accessories the auto- 
mobile would not exist. The history 
of motor cars is the history of acces- 
sories and the development of each was 
a definite milestone in the industry. 
To look back and trace the growth 
of the automobile through its accessories 
we shall turn to the pages of that ex- 
cellent volume, The Romance of the 
Automobile Industry, by James Rood 
Doolittle. It makes fascinating reading. 


fI‘HE automobile was the answer to 

the age-old yearning for better trans- 
portation and now that we have it— 
ingrates that we are—we are still yearn- 
ing. We find that the world’s first success- 
ful automobile was built in 1769 by Capt. 
Nicholas Joseph Cugnot as a tractor for 
hauling French field guns. It was a 
steam vehicle which “was so clumsy it 
ran into a wall on one of its numerous 
trips and since then has been resting 
peacefully in the Conservatory of Arts 
and Trades in Paris. Then for thirty 
or forty years Europe gave its attention 
to wars and other troubles and forgot 
the automobile. 

But Cugnot started something which 
others later were only too eager to 


carry on. France was fully occupied 
with internal troubles so the initiative 
passed to England and the next “motor 
car” burst upon the world’s vision in 
1801 at Camborne, the brain child of 
the British scientist, Richard Trevithick. 
It ran one mile on Christmas Eve and 
six miles the next day, carrying seven 
men. 

In the meantime, an _ uneducated 
American mechanic, Oliver Evans, was 
working on the same idea but without 
the benefit of any of the world’s re- 
search facilities which were available to 
Trevithick. A patent was granted to 
Evans by the state of Maryland in 
1787 to build and operate steam car- 
riages within the state’s borders. In 
1784 Evans had sent his plans and 
specifications to England for inspection 
and thus Trevithick was assisted in: his 
work. While the British scientist’s ma- 
chine was first on the road, Evans had 
the satisfaction of creating successfully 
the first American automobile, which 
was also the first American motorboat. 
Upon an order from the Philadelphia 
Board of Health, Evans built a flat 
boat, propelled by a 5-horsepower steam 
engine to be used in cleaning the city’s 
docks. To advertise his achievement, 
he mounted the craft on a set of wheels 
and, by the use of gears and belting, 
propelled it under its own power up 
Market Street, around the circle where 
the City Hall now stands and down to 
the waterworks. There he stripped off 
the wagon body, put on a paddle wheel, 
launched the craft and drove it down 
the Schuylkill River to the Delaware 
and steamed (Continued on page 100) 





Grease cups are slowly going out of fashion but mean- 

while the Premier and other good cars are coming 

equipped with special high power guns for reaching 
inaccessible cups 
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THE HIGHEST IDEALS OF THE DESIGNERS ART ARE 
MATERIALIZED IN HUDSON. IN ITS MOTOR LIES 
POWER NEVER YET TESTED TO ITS LIMITS, THE 
SPEED AND FRESHNESS OF THE WIND. THERE IS A 
MODEL FOR EVERY PURPOSE, SOCIAL OR BUSINESS. 
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No RBS SS BBA |’ BAP!” 


Wherever you are, 
you'll be sure of hos- 
ery satisfaction if 
you insist on the 
TRUE SHAPE dia- 
mond on each pair. 
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ney = on 


PURE SILK 


—_— 
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Buy Your Socks 
As You Would A Motor Car 


TRUE SHAPE HOSIERY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


UE SILK LISLE 


VELL 


WO KINDS of 

socks can vary as 
much as'two makes of 
automobiles. 


One can be comfortable, 
luxurious, genteel—the 
other just ordinary. 


One can stand the gaff of 
everyday use while the 
other speeds away to the 
discard in no time. 


Therefore when the need 
for hosiery finds you at 
your haberdasher’s — play 
safe. 


Don’t just say “socks”—say 
True Shape Socks —“4/l 
that the Name Implies” 
and you'll get all that a 
gentleman can desire — all 
that thrift could expect — 
all that a master hosiery 
maker can produce from 
the finest materials that 
money can buy. 
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VANITY FAIR 





The annoyance of the rattling of the windshield is 
overcome by this interesting treatment in the sturdy 
new Standard Eight 


The Fairyland 


of Accessories 


(Continued from page 98) 


northward as far as Trenton. This was 
in 1804. 

Nobody in Philadelphia and few peo- 
ple in America took Evans’ achievement 
seriously. The next successful car was 
built by William Henry James in 1824 
in England. He followed this in 1829 


| with a still better machine, weighing 
| three tons, which actually made 12 to 





15 miles per hour with 20 people. 
Shortly after this, there was great “au- 
tomobile” activity on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Several dozens of cars were 
running in England; fewer in France 
and still fewer in America. But it be- 
gan to appear as if the day of mechani- 
cal road transportation had at last ar- 
rived. One man, in fact, Sir Charles 
Dance, in 1831, went from Gloucester 
to Cheltenham, 9 miles away, in a Gur- 
ney steam carriage, four times a day for 
four months, thus becoming history’s first 
motor commuter. Another Englishman, 
Walter Hancock, in 1836, when there 
were dozens of steam wagons on the 
English roads, had ten carriages run- 
ning on a regular route from Stratford 
to Islington for five months, during 
which he made over 700 trips and car- 
ried 12,000 passengers. It was he who 
made the first pleasure car—a phaeton 
for three which grunted through the 
streets of London. 

In America, after Evans had left the 
“automobile business,’ no progiess was 
made for 20 years. Then Thomas 
Blanchard, in 1825, constructed the first 
real American steam automobile at 
Springfield, Mass. It was a good car 
and a good hill climber. “Quantity 
production,” in which Americans have 
since become particularly efficient, be- 
gan in 1829 when William T. James 
made two 2-cylinder steam cars which 
navigated the streets of New York at a 
good speed. Up to 1860 sixty different 
Americans built cars which were more 
or less successful. 

Then the automobile died. 

In England the influence of horse 
breeders and the awful effect the steam 
cars had on the poor English roads 
caused Parliament to legislate them out 
of existence about 1840 with discrimina- 


' tory laws and prohibitive tolls. In 


France, political upheavals prevented 
| progress in the science. In America 
congressional lethargy, still painfully 





noticeable in the matter of the air- 
plane, and lack of public interest, caused 
the demise of the automobile around 
1860. 

The early death of the automobile 
was directly traceable to its lack of ac- 
cessories. Its marvellous reincarnation 


has been due to the presence of acces- 
sories. There you have the whole story. 
The early cars embodied completely the 
vital principles of steam engineering 


practice and also many of the ideas now 
in vogue in gasoline cars. But they 
were short of the fittings which make 
motoring not only pleasant but possible. 
Back in 1829 Pequeur, chief of the shops 
at the Conservatory of Arts and Trades 
in Paris, fitted, in a steam wagon he 
built, the first planetary gearing which 
allowed one driving wheel to run faster 
than the other in turning curves. This 
was the father of the differential used 
in all cars to-day. 

There is hardly a doubt that if pneu- 
matic tires had been discovered in those 
dark days the present status of the 
motor car would have been reached 
considerably sooner. Also, if there had 
been some good roads there might have 
been more progress. Much experiment- 
ing was done, but the building of auto- 
mobiles ceased all over the world from 
1860 until after 1870. Gasoline was 
introduced in the 60's, but its usefulness 
for propelling road vehicles was not 
suggested at that time. 

Then came the electric car built by 
Sir David Salomons in London in 1874. 
It ran, but the development of this type 
of vehicle made little progress. 

In 1879, George B. Selden, an Ameri- 
can, made application for a _ patent 
which was to create many millionaires 
and which was to turn him, not into 
a millionaire, but into a disappointed old 
man with a pardonable grievance against 
humanity. It covered the world’s first 
design for a gasoline automobile. The 
story of that famous patent, the ap- 
plication for which Selden allowed to 
lie fallow in the Patent Office for six- 
teen years while he chased capital, is a 
romance all by itself and does not be- 
long here. But before the patent was 
issued many things happened, most im- 
portant of which was the building of 
the world’s first gasoline car, in the 
form of a tricycle, which meandered 
through the streets of Mannheim, Ger- 
many, in 1883, piloted at about 7 miles 
an hour by its inventor, Carl Benz. 

Other things occurred, also, while 
Selden was trying to raise money here 
and abroad and waiting to pounce upon 
anybody who infringed his ideas. These 
things were the building and running of 
successful American gasoline automo- 
biles by Elwood Haynes, Charles and 
Frank Duryea, Henry Ford and others. 
As a well-known cartoon has it, “Then 
the fun began.” 

Selden had commenced his great fight 
to protect his design, a struggle which 
was prolonged for many years, with the 
inventor successful for a time in his 
attempts to gather royalties for 1!- 
fringements, but finally vanquished in 
the courts. But this time the automo- 
bile had come to stay. 

It was (Continued on page 104) 
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UNQUESTIONABLY 
NO MORE EXQUISITE 
FABRICS ARE MADE 
IN AMERICA THAN 
WEXDBAR_J? SILICS 


AT EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 
THE COUNTRY OVER 


SILK. COM PANY 


FOURTH AVENUE AT 
TWENTIETH STREET. NY 
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Here is a top material that will save you 
time and expense. Don't experiment with 
inferior products—make sure by using 


Chase Drednaut 
Motor Topping 


NCE used, Drednaut soon be- 

comes a standard for judging ap- 
pearance and durability. A good top 
forms one of the most important 
parts of the car's equipment. 


But, after all, Chase Drednaut is 


its own best salesman. Give it any 
test you please, with wind, water, 
heat or cold, in laboratory or in 
actual service. 


A Lifetime of Beauty 


Chase Drednaut Motor Topping carries a 
permanent tone of distinction and beauty. 
The most lasting of scientific topping ma- 
terials form its manufacture. This is the 
reason why its beautiful rich-looking sur- 
face withstands handling, folding, wear, or 
the elements. 


Obtain Drednaut when buying 
your new car—ask for it when 
re-topping days come. 


L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 


New York Chicago 
Leaders in Manufacturing since 1847 


Detroit San Francisco 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Artistic Circle of Renoir 


(Continued from page 39) 


another, later, more famous picture of 
Manet, Le Linge, and nearby were two 
pictures of Cézanne and two of Carriére. 
And now return to Manet and ob- 
serve Le Linge, a small picture of bath- 
ers, and one of the greatest of his por- 
trait-heads, the head which was one 
of the masterpieces of the Glasgow Ex- 
hibition, and remains perhaps the pic- 
ture one would most like to possess of 
anything in the International. Mr. 
George Moore, who has written better 
about Manet than anyone else, has said 
with admirable truth: “In Whistler 
there is an exquisite and inveigling 
sense of beauty; in Degas there is an 
extraordinary acute criticism of life; 
and so the least brutal section of the 
public ended by pardoning Whistler his 
brush-work and Degas his beautiful 
drawing. But in Manet there is noth- 
ing but good painting.” Is not that a 
hard thing to pardon, because a hard 
thing to understand? In this head 
there is a magic which is not magic at 
all, so far as magic is an evasion or a 
message from outside Nature; the life 
that is there is a life of frank paint, 
neither asserting nor concealing itself; 
there is no sentiment which we can be 
conscious of, no tenderness as with Car- 
riére, yet still less is there the scientific 
coldness of Cézanne. It is as if the 
painter were like the sun itself; an 
energy beyond good and evil, an im- 
mense benevolence, creating without 
choice or preference out of the need of 
giving birth to life. There never was 
such homage to light, to light as the 
principle of life, as in Le Linge, where 
the vivifying rays of that impartial sun- 
light can soak with equal thirst into the 
ugliness of the child and into the loneli- 
ness of the linen. And you may hate 
the picture as you might hate a day of 
overpowering heat, yet be no more able 
to get away from it than you could 
withdraw from the ardour of Nature. 


BELIEVE the same thing has been 

said about Besnard, but for my part 
I find it harder to realize. There is a 
huge picture of his here, and several 
small ones, and they seize the attention, 
displease it, set it questioning. Here, 
at least, are no evasions; and with Bes- 
nard, almost more than with Monet, 
painting becomes a sort of wager. If 
he always wins, it is on his own terms; 
he convinces you only that that is how 
he sees, not that you could see like 
him. And he drives straight for his 
natural effects, with a violent skill of 
hand, pouring aspect after aspect upon 
you with a complete power of rendering 
what his eyes have absorbed. He ap- 
pears to accept no convention, to go 
straight to Nature; only concentrating 
his means toward hfs end, so that each 
picture bursts upon you with the force 
of a single attack. Renoir, who has 
something of the same determination, 
has nothing like the same concentration, 
and offers you his wares more indif- 
ferently. The three pictures here are 
all typical. The ball, under the trees 
of some Vauxhall of the period, is full 
of,savour and gives us the gross gaiety 
of the scene with gross gaiety. To think 
of Manet’s picture of the Luxembourg 
Gardens is to realize all the difference 
that is made to one’s pleasure when 
things are seen in a distinguished way. 
The crowd in Manet’s picture is not 
nearly so much under the sunlight, but 
it is a scene in a poem of Musset, while 
Renoir’s is an illustration to Zola. Re- 
noir’s naked woman is a monstrous 
doll; one could wish that he had seen 
her with anger, as Degas sees his shape- 
less bodies in tubs; but no, he sees her 
with satisfaction, he paints her with 
flattering intentions. In the landscape 
we can see that there is something of 
the same luxuriant fatness. 


T° compare Manet and Whistler js 

to see two worlds of sight, and it is 
possible to pass from the one to the 
other without more than a_ personal 
preference; they are on an equality. 
Each reveals himself in his etchings, not 
less distinctly than in his pictures, 
though Whistler’s etchings extend over 
thirty years, whiie Manet’s were done 
for the most part between 1860 and 
1866. In the work of Manet his etch- 
ings are almost an accident, while in 
Whistler’s they are an essential part of 
his work. But in these thirty etchings, 
only six of which are on the walls, and 
the others are to be seen in a portfolio, 
one sees the real, the characteristic 
Manet; his simplicity of sight, over 
against Whistler’s subtlety; his hard 
outline, his sense of form, over against 
the color and wavering outline of 
Whistler. Look at the Olympia, almost 
as fine as the picture itself, with its 
strong grip on darkness; the three cats, 
placed with astonishing decision, each 
in its place; the Berthe Morisot, a mas- 
terpiece of character-drawing, and the 
Eva Gonzales, a miracle of suggested 
form and character, in its mere big 
scrawl of outline. Perhaps the most de- 
lightful, as a picture, is La Queue a la 
Boucherie, done in 1871, and certainly 
nothing is more brilliant in dexterity 
than the last of all, the Jeanne of 1882. 
Occasionally, as in L’Acteur tragique, 
we feel a kind of rhetoric in the empha- 
sis; as we feel, very disagreeably, and 
for a reason, in the head of Poe. Com- 
pare this conventional portrait, done 
after a photograph with the startling 
Baudelaire, and the splendid Banville 
done from life; and you will see what 
happens when Manet has not the model 
under his eye. For the most part these 
are studies of Spanish dancers and 
Spanish actors, people who helped 
Manet to realize Spain before he went 
there, but when he was already under 
the influence of Spanish painting. They 
have the sombre elegance, poise and 
pungency of Spanish people, and Manet 
and Baudelaire have had each an equal 
share in immortalizing that dancer, 
Lola de Valence, whom Manet’s etch- 
ing shows us, all nervous energy and ar- 
rested movement, while in Baudelaire 


. on voit scintiller, en Lola de 
Valence 

Le charme inattendu d’un_ bijou 
vose et noir. 


And there are pictures of old men 
smoking, of a boy blowing bubbles, of 
a kneeling youth drinking out of a 
gourd and a Toilette, which may have 
led the way to Degas. In all these the 
beauty is a form of energy, and comes 
out of the fresh unflinching way in 
which a very ordinary thing is seen and 
captured. It is singular to remember 
that there was a time, not so many 
years ago, when Manet was looked upon 
as wildly eccentric; he seems to us now 
so simple, so straightforward, so ob- 
vious almost in his aim at truth. What 
Whistler aims at is an aspect much 
more cunningly chosen, a rarity of as- 
pect, in which the thing may be caught 
off-guard, and set, dainty and unex- 
pected, before one. In his real and 
rare world, indicated well enough by 
these fifteen etchings of many periods, 
there is only one failure to achieve ex- 
actly what he had meant to do, the 
exact shade of beauty; the St. Jamess 
Street, which means, for Whistler, very 
little. But in these examples of the 
Venice, Dutch and French sets, in the 
Thames etchings and in the portraits, 
we see the Whistler who was one of the 
lyric poets of sight. Only Rembrandt, 
among etchers, was a greater poet; an 
even Rembrandt was only greater In 
the sense in which Milton is greater 
than Crashaw. 
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The Right Hat 
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for Real Men 











WO men meet. Both are wearing new 

Spring hats, ‘“That’s a good-looking hat,” 
says one. “Just what I was going to say about 
yours,’ says the other. “Mine's a Lion,’’ says 
the first man. “‘So is mine!’’ says the other. 
@ Why have these and millions of other 
American men found satisfaction in Lion 


Hats? Is it the style or the fineness of 
materials? It is more—it is the unusual way 
in which Lion Hats adapt themselves to the 
wearer's individuality. @ If your dealer 
doesn’t carryLion Hats, let us know his name, 
and next time you pass his store you'll be 
pleased to see the Lion Sign in the window. 


LANGENBERG Hart Co., St. Louis, Missouri, U. S. A. 
Established 1860 Manufacturers of Lion Hats, Caps and Gloves (7A) 
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T work or play men of 
good taste wear Hickok 
Belts and Initial Buckles 
bought at the better stores 


Ge Hickok Mfg. Go. 


Rochester. N 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Fairyland of Accessories 


(Continued from page 100) 


a great race between gasoline, elec- 


| tricity and steam as the propelling 
| agent. 


As everyone knows, gasoline 
early took the lead and to-day com- 
paratively few electric cars are being 
built in this country. One—and only 
one—of the steam cars has come down 


| through the years to the present, but 


that is an excellent, efficient machine, 
the Stanley, which refuses to be sub- 
merged by its gasoline competitors. 

But what did accessories have to do 
with all this? The answer is—every- 
thing. Turning to the book again, we 
find that Charles Goodyear, in 1844, 
by accidentally dropping onto a hot 
stove a sheet of crude rubber contain- 
ing a proportion of sulphur and other 
chemicals, discovered the secret of vul- 
canization and realized his dream of a 
lifetime of producing a resilient sub- 
stance which would maintain its quali- 
ties regardless of temperature. This dis- 
covery paved the way for the invention 
by Richard W. Thompson, in England, 
in 1845, of the first pneumatic tire. 

It was perfectly natural, therefore, 
that the makers of the revivified self- 
propelled road vehicle should reach into 
the bicycle world and adopt the pneu- 
matic tire which has since been so vital 
to the growth of the motor car in- 
dustry. With it they borrowed the 
clincher rim after terrific legal battles 
between its rival inventors, Thomas B. 
Jeffery and William E. Bartlett, both 
Americans, and both of whom, sepa- 
rately, had improved upon the original 
clincher rim patented in 1890 by Charles 
K. Welch, an Englishman. 

In 1878, when Selden went about the 
construction of the motor for his dream 
car, he was held up by the fact that 
there was no satisfactory lubricant in 
existence. The animal and vegetable 
oils of the day were burned up in the 
heat of the motor’s combustion and 
gave off extremely offensive odors. 
Presently, however, the Vacuum Oil 
Company came along with a mineral oil 
which did the trick and which repre- 
sented the seed from which the present 
great automobile lubricating oil business 
has grown. It would be difficult to 
overrate the importance to the motor 
car industry of the introduction of this 
oil. 

The discovery and development of 
other accessories were rapid after that. 
We can give no account here of the 
struggles of the early inventors, strug- 
gles against gaunt poverty, against pub- 
lic lethargy. Of the furious court bat- 
tles which attended the birth of almost 
every new piece of motor car equip- 
ment we can give no more than passing 
mention. Many of these pioneers had 
“inventor’s luck,” which means they 
died in the poorhouse or its immediate 
neighborhood. A few reaped rich re- 
wards and are still reaping them. We 
have room here to mention only some 
of the more important inventions which 
sent the automobile forward on its pre- 
destined way toward universal popu- 
larity. 

There was Frank W. Canfield, a 
Michigan lumberman, who, in 1898, be- 
cause he was not satisfied with the way 
his motor boat engine ran, invented the 
chambered spark plug, now used on all 
cars. In this case, the inventor profited 
not at all by his discovery. He died 
six months after his patent was issued 
and the patent rights went through 
various hands, ending up in possession 
of A. R. Mosler, who bought them for 
a song and made a fortune out of them. 

One of the most versatile geniuses 
that ever turned his attention to im- 
proving the motor car is Clyde Jay 
Coleman. I want to thank him per- 
sonally, here and now, for his invention, 
in 1899, of the electrical starting and 


, lighting equipment for automobiles. I 


know my gratitude will be shared by all 
old-time motorists who have lost weight 
and temper trying to crank a cold car 
on a cold morning and by all who 
have burned their fingers and ruined 
their prospects of Salvation by profan- 
ity while trying to light oil or acetylene 
car lamps on a windy night. These 
were only two of Mr. Coleman’s ip- 
ventions or, rather, two in one. He 
has patented over two hundred other 
ideas, many of them of vital importance 
to the automobile. His successful ideas, 
as expressed through the Patent Office, 
have run all the way from colored 
moving pictures to household refrig- 
erators and they are still running. But 
his greatest achievements have been in 
the motor car world. Asbestos brake 
lining was an important and sturdy 
member of his prolific brain family, 
May he live long! 

Up to 1903 the motor car was con- 
sidered purely a fair weather conveni- 
ence. Touring was almost out of the 
question because it was impossible to 
make progress over the highways in 
wet weather without skidding. Then 
along came an Englishman, Harry Par- 
sons, and turned motoring into a year- 
round pleasure and utility for millions 
of people and turned himself and nv- 
merous others into men of extraordi- 
nary wealth, all through his invention 
of one of the simplest and most useful 
of motor car accessories—the anti-skid 
chain. The first chains of this character 
appeared in the United States in 1904 
and from that time to this the laying 
up of motor cars in winter has gradu- 
ally become an obsolete practice. 

This little tale in which the misfor- 
tunes and disappointments of thou- 
sands of inventors of motor car acces- 
sories, although very real and very 
tragic, have only been hinted at, should 
have a happy ending. That is easy to 
provide, through the achievements of 
Louis H. Perlman, inventor of the de- 
mountable rim and quick detachable de- 
mountable rim in 1906. Mr. Perlman’s 
idea was the outcome of many miles 
of motoring back in the days around 
1900 and many hours of heart-breaking 
jJabor in pumping up tires for friends 
in whose cars he rode. His application 
was held up for years in the sinuous 
red tape of the Patent Office and, later, 
the bitterest of bitter legal battles was 
waged over it for ten years. The in- 
ventor, a man of means at the begin- 
ning, was reduced to poverty while his 
attorneys stormed their way over every 
obstacle known to the law. Finally, in 
August, 1915, came the decision which 
brought him millions and which al- 
lowed the formation of the great Perl- 
man Rim Corporation, with himself as 
its head and W. C. Durant, the wizard 
of General Motors, as a partner. Perl- 
man’s company turns out millions of 
rims a year and his patent rights on this 
device, whose use is universal, run un- 
til 1930. 

Where would the motor car be to-day 
if it were not for its accessories? It 
would be back in the British Museum 
along with the relics of the battle of 
Hastings and other interesting events of 
the mouldy past. So, the next time 
you step into your car and press a few 
buttons, look it over carefully, from 
radiator to baggage rack, and try to 
think of it, not as the single product of 
a single company, but as a skillful, effi- 
cient combination of thousands of ideas. 
Into that car of yours have gone more 
hours of toil, more centuries of time, 
more myriads of thoughts, more lost 
and won money and more brains than 
ever were required to build the Pyra- 
mids, or ten thousand Pyramids. Let 
us take off our hats to that most pro- 
gressive of the marvels of the centuries 
—the automobile accessory. 
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KING 


" The Car of: Wo Regrets” 


; ne who would willingly pay 
more than is asked for the King 
find the necessity gone when ac- 
quainted with this pioneer Eight’s 
remarkable road performance and 
handsome coach work. There are 
one hundred points of further refine- 
ment in the 1920 models. 


TOURING—FOURSOME—ROAD-KING—LIMOUDAN 





KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY °.* DETROIT 
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The distinctive character 
and style of 


MERION 


TWEED 


HATS 


combined with exquisite 
materials and the best of 
hand tailoring. make their 
appeal to the Man About 
Town, the Club Man, the 
week-ender’ and the well 
dressed man everywhere 


The elite Men's Shops in all 
cilies sell Merton Tweed Hats 
There's a Merton Hat or Cap for 
every Sport and every Season 


Chas-S-Merton & Co. 


210 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Office and Works. Rutherford N.J. 

















VANITY FAIR 


The Art of Ambrose Mckvoy 


(Continued from page 52) 





The Lady Gwendoline Churchill. A 
painting by Ambrose McEvoy 


positions. He henceforth accords her 
due prominence. It is she who has 
become the real subject of his pictures. 

Although Mr. McEvoy had already 
executed a few portrait commissions, it 
was not until after the appearance of 
“La Basquaise,” of “Madame,” which 
finds appropriate place in the Luxem- 
bourg, and the spirited “Odette,” of the 
present exhibition, that he may definite- 
ly be said to have gone over to por- 
traiture. They indeed mark the turn- 
ing point of his career. 


cEVOY’S conversion to portraiture 

has been accompanied by a change 
in technique as well as a gradual trans- 
position of theme. Having followed 
woman from the quietude of mid-Vic- 
torian days into the stimulating atmos- 
phere of contemporary life and scene, 
it became necessary to clothe her ac- 
cordingly, to present her in the pre- 
vailing mode of the time, to permit her, 
in short, to step from the dim drawing- 
rooms of the late seventies into the 
play of the electric lamp. 

Having meanwhile moved into his 
present quarters in Grosvenor Road, 
Chelsea, Mr. McEvoy set about paint- 
ing a new kind of portrait. You will 
meet in the typical McEvoy canvas none 
of the conventional expedients so dear 
to the commonplace vision. Essentially 
subject pictures, the sitter of course 
being the one and only subject, these 
portraits are personal interpretations, 
not studies in phrenology or slavish 
inventories of studio properties. 


HE means by which Ambrose Mc- 

Evoy achieves his successful tran- 
sition from the material world into the 
atmosphere of insubstantial suggestion 
are extremely interesting. Should you 
be fortunate enough to catch him at his 
easel you would better appreciate the 
feather-like delicacy of stroke, and free- 
flowing play of chromatic effect which 
are his chief technical assets. He first 
lays on his ground rapidly in mono- 
chrome and then superimposes his 
colours over this tone much after the 
method of the old masters from Titian 
downward. He works lightly, with 
sparing display of pigment, and does 
not scruple to obliterate a passage that 
may not meet his approval and start 
afresh. A single portrait is not infre- 
quently completed in half a dozen sit- 
tings, the entire composition being kept 
alive until the final touch is added. 

Among the artist’s notable civilian 


portraits may be cited the spirited and 
appropriately prescient water colovr 
sketch of the Right Honourable David 
Lloyd George, the characteristic version 
of the Right Honourable Augustine 
Birrell, and the portraits of Lord 
d’Abernon and Mr. Claude Johnson, all 
of which figure in the current exhibition. 

It is likewise with his portraits of 
women that Ambrose McEvoy has 
achieved flattering successes, and whether 
the canvas contain a daring plastic pres- 
entation of Lady Diana Manners, or a 
delicate, vibrant vision of the Duchess 
of Marlborough, the result is usually 
both novel and felicitous. 

In its more typical aspects the art of 
Ambrose McEvoy possesses a distinctly 
romantic quality. And by romantic one 
does not mean that his women are 
necessarily depicted as more beautiful, 
and his men as more brave than they 
actually are. It simply signifies that 
they are seen, as it were, emotionally 
and imaginatively —that they have ac- 
quired in their presentation upon can- 
vas something of the individuality, the 
personal viewpoint, of the artist. He 
momentarily lifts them out of the plane 
of ordinary vision, and places them in 
an atmosphere of ideal aspiration. 

Surveying the imposing though by no 
means final artistic achievement of Mr. 
McEvoy as seen at his interesting ex- 
hibition, you become more and more 
impressed with the fact that these 
paintings and drawings reflect the re- 
actions of a highly responsive esthetic 
organism. They are not, as one readily 
sees, academic analyses of personality 
and character. They are rather studies 
in sentiment, in the sense that the 
paintings of Gainsborough in England, 
and Watteau in France may be termed 
studies in sentiment. This art is serene 
and delicately luminous. You are here 
not disturbed by a too explicit contact 
with external reality, nor stirred by 
some unpropitious inner stress. You do 
not, in any of these canvases, meet the 
feverish abandon of Toulouse-Lautrec, 
or the sardonic sneer of Félicien Rops. 
The neurotic decadence of Gustav 
Klimt, and the sinister Gothic evocation 
of Ignacio Zuloaga, find no place in an 
art that descends directly from the 
eighteenth century and preserves for us 
something of that eternal freshness of 
spirit which seems so typically English, 
and which one encounters alike in the 
drawing-reoms of Mayfair or amid the 
smiling beauty of England’s countryside. 
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Make certain 


when you are measured for a 
silk shirt, or when you buy 
one ready-to-wear, that the 
name Loomcraft is woven in 
the selvage or that the finished 
shirt bears this label 


Empire 
Oomcra 


SILKS 


REG. WU S$. PAT orr. 


SHIRTINGS FOR MEN 


Write for 
Book of New Silks 


EMPIRE SILK COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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VANITY 
HATS 


Seen in the Best of Company 
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ERNEST TRUEX, leading man 
in “No More Blondes” smiles with 
satisfaction when he wears a 


VANITY 
HAT 


“The Vanity is some hat”’ 
says Mr. Truex 


You'll feel complete satisfaction 
every time you wear your 


VANITY HAT. 


It’s finely made by master work- 
men—Quality through and 
through. 
Send to Dept. 6 for illustrated 
booklet “STARS OFF STAGE” 
showing leading actors. 
THE NONAME HAT MFG. CO. 


220 Fifth Ave. . New York 
Plant at Orange, N. J., since 1883 
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Little Theatre, the seating capacity of 
which had been enlarged in advance. 
If I remember rightly, the central idea 
of one of A. Neil Lyons’ best sketches 
has much the same theme, that of a 
mother who selfishly preys on the youth 
of her daughter. In Rachel Barton 
Butler’s play, which comes to Broadway 
stamped with the seal of the approval 
of Professor Baker of Harvard, who 
| also endorsed Common Clay, the mother 
is a hypochondriac and the daughter 
has to nurse her day and night till her 
nerves give way in a burst of hysteria, 
excellently carried out by Ida St. Leon, 
one of the season’s best finds. I don’t 
know if the seven people who play the 
comedy constitute a “typical Morosco 
cast,” but they certainly deserve to be 
called something. Four of them have 
been stars in their own right. Miss 
Effie Shannon as the invalid mother 
cannot often have done better work. 

There has recently been a burst of 
“What would you do in his or her 
place?” advertising in connection with 
certain motion-pictures. The manage- 
ment of Big Game, at the Fulton, should 
have offered a prize for a similar com- 
petition. The play had an ingenious 
theme. A weak and civilized young 
man, well played by Allan Dinehart, 
marries a girl of the Canadian woods 
and goes to live there with her. The 
disadvantage, however, of setting up 
house-keeping in those parts is that any 
husky individual who thinks he can get 
away with it feels perfectly entitled to 
conclude the formal call of welcome on 
the new arrival by picking up his wife 
and walking off with her. He leaves 
everything else, but he takes the wife. 

Well what should A. do? Shoot him, 
you say. But then the villain, as played 
by George Gaul, was an awfully good 





unrealized. Here, in Act V, for in- 
stance, you have as clever a situation as 
I’ve seen in any show since Up In 
Mabel’s Room. I refer to this place 
where Macbeth’s wife gets out of bed 
and starts to walk in her sleep—why, 
man alive, it’s wonderful! And yet you 
just let it drop. You drag in all this 
talk about blood on her hands and 
perfumes from Araby, and you know 
that you’ll never get a laugh out of 
that type of line. 

“Take my advice and re-write the 
play—featuring the sleep-walking scene. 
You can transform Dunsinane Castle 
into a two-family house: with the Mac- 
beths living on one side, and the Mac- 
Duffs on the other. One night Macbeth 
comes home from a lodge meeting, and 
he goes in the wrong door. It is a per- 
fectly natural mistake, as he can’t read 
the name plates very clearly in the 
dark; and besides the names are much 
alike—Macbeth and MacDuff. He goes 
up to the bed-room, where Mrs. Mac- 
Duff is sleeping, and retires without 
turning on the lights. After he is in 
bed, Mrs. Macbeth starts to walk in 
her sleep, and wanders into the Mac- 
Duff's apartment. Macbeth then dis- 
covers his mistake and realizes that, if 
his wife wakes up, she will discover 
him in a very compromising situation. 
Just then MacDuff unexpectedly comes 
home—and the fun begins. 

“You couldn’t ask for a better plot. 
Tl cast John Cumberland as Macbeth 
—and you'll be drawing royalty checks 
from it for the rest of your life.” 


The Vaudeville Skit 


c- is, however, too large an order for 
Shakespeare’s limited powers; and 
| so, disgusted, disgruntled and discour- 
aged, he wanders from one manager to 





VANITY FAIR 


| The New Plays 


(Continued from page 41) 


chap, quite a bonhomous lad, in fact 
just the sort of man to liven up the 
long snowy evenings. His only fault 
was this tendency to hobnob for awhile 
and then trickle off with his hostess, 
Would you shoot a man of that sort? 
Well, the hero did, and seemed to think 
it a happy ending, but it must have 
been a bit dull during the rest of the 
winter, without John St. John around, 

The fact that the public is flocking 
to The Acquittal at the Cohan and 
Harris seems to suggest that they do 
not object to, or have not noticed, the 
serious flaw in that piece, viz. that it 
is over—not even as late as the end 
of the second act but somewhere about 
the middle. The reporter-detective has 
got the villain into such a corner by 
that time that what comes after is sheer 
bullying and one’s sympathies veer 
round in favor of the poor devil who 
is being persecuted. 

You feel like the spectators at a one- 
sided boxing contest who clamor to the 
referee to stop the fight. After the 
middle of the second act there is abso- 
lutely no development of the story, and 
the third act is simply a waste of time, 

There should have been one of those 
trick finishes, and the evening was 
spoiled for me by the fact that I was 
waiting for one the whole time. I dimly 
remembered reading a review where it 
said that the murderer had killed his 
man in order to save the honor of the 
latter’s stenographer, and all through 
act three I was expecting the villain to 
take the center of the stage and round 
on his persecutors with a “You don’t 
know the half of it, dearie!” 

Later on, I remembered that the re- 
view I had read was of The Crimson 
Alibi. That is the worst of crowding a 
season with a lot of mystery plays. 


Shakespeare on Broadway 


(Continued from page 59) 


another—cooling his heels and his ar- 
dour in the various ante-rooms—and 
subsisting principally on very frail hopes. 

He eventually falls into low company 
in the haunts of a group of vaudeville 
actors, one of whom finally consents to 
accept the play and make it over into 
a twenty-minute comedy-triple act for 
himself, his wife and his sister. With 
the result that Shakespeare has the 
doubtful satisfaction of viewing his 
opus from a standee position in one of 
the two-a-day variety theatres. And 
this is how it appears: 

MACBETH, MACDUFF, AND 

LADY MACBETH 
(The All-Star Trio) 

(Enter MacDuff right; enter 
Macbeth and his wife left. They 
stride rapidly to center of stage 
where they all collide, and fall 
down.) 

MacsetH: Good morning, Mac- 
Duff, have you used Pear’s Soap? 

MacDurr: No—but I'd use 
Ivory if I had a head like yours. 

Lapy MacsetH: You couldn’t 
sink if you tried. The wood in 
your head would keep you floating. 


MacsetH: Oh, is that so! 
(laughs condescendingly). 
MacDuvurr: I see where they are 


using army recruiting methods to 
get presidential candidates. 
Macsetu: Army recruiting meth- 
ods—why what do you mean? 
MacDurr: Their slogan is: 
“Enlist in the White House, and 
see the world.” (Pause for this to 
sink in.) 
Song, all three: “GOOD BYE, 
WILD WOMEN, GOOD BYE.” 
A buck and wing dance. 
(Curtain) 
But hold—enough! 
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Gardner $ree-Jwing 


The lines of the coat are planned to 
meet the demands of the Game. 
The set of the collar—the armhole— 
the contour lines of the body—ALL 
tend to make the go/fer’s movements 
free and comfortable. 


The model is essentially English with 
“just a dash” of AMERICANISM to 
lend it seasoned and smart style. 


The famous GARDNER “FREE- 
SWING” SHOULDER permits of a 
perfect “drive,” and brings the coat 
smoothly back to place when the 
swing is Over. 





Ch Lellor 


740-44 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





The CL6 8. Gardner Free Swing~ 
An Outand-Out Golf Suit. 


CNot a Compromise 


The fabrics savor of the fields and 
open spaces. Individual in weave, 
and distinctive in tone and pattern. 


Fashioned for exclusive retailers the 
country over by C. L. & B. Golf 
Tog SPECIALISTS. 


There is a merchant in your city 
who can show you the C. L. & B. 
GARDNER “FREE SWING”. Failing 
to find him—write us direct, giving 
us the name of your favorite clothier. 


We will see that your needs are 
cared for. 


AA Zanker. 
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&B 
Gardner free Suing 
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CAMMEYE 


Branch De Luxe 
361 Fifth Avenue WVew York 


Exclusive footwear for Women. 


Exhibitions of our footwear are now being held at all the larger cities. 





























VANITY FAIR 


Some Aspects of War Poetry 


(Continued from page 37) 


made was immensely increased when 
the author had definitely fallen in action. 
Premonitions of death were the order 
of the day; but such premonitions in- 
creased in number with the quantity of 
shells and other missiles which came 
over from the German lines. 

It would be quite easy for me to 
produce some fine writing about the 
splendid young men who died in the 
war. But that sort of rhetoric was 
not appreciated in the trenches. The 
poets who wrote farewell sonnets did 
not talk in that strain to their com- 
panions. They were too busy. 


HE name of Rupért Brooke has 

become a legend. His personality 
was a precious gift to all who knew 
him and his noble sonnets expressed 
the feeling of romantic patriotism with 
which men enlisted early in the war. 
Had he lived he would probably have 
interpreted other and different aspects 
of the international slaughter-house. 
The gift of delicate irony which flashes 
from his earlier poems is sufficient proof 
of that. I can imagine Brooke writ- 
ing some of the bitterest satirical verse 
of the war. I can imagine him turning 
impatiently from the adulation of sen- 
mentalists and crying, “If I should live, 
think only this of me, That I will tell 
you things you won’t enjoy.” 

An equally impressive figure is that 
of Charles Sorley, who was killed at 
the Battle of Loos (in September, 1915), 
at the age of 20. Sorley’s verse is by 
turns whimsical, austere, full of tender- 
ness and an astonishingly matured wis- 
dom. His work has been one of the 
strongest influences on the younger 
writers of the war; and, by all the 
auguries, he was a great poet killed 
on the threshold of his inheritance. His 
sonnet To Germany is now familiar to 
all lovers of poetry, but it can not be 
too often quoted: 
You are blind like us. 

man designed, 
And no man claimed the conquest of 
your land. 
But, gropers both through fields of 
thought confined, 
We stumble and we do not understand. 
You only saw your future bigly planned, 
And we, the tapering paths of our own 


Your hurt no 


mind, 

And in each other's dearest ways we 
stand, 

And hiss and hate. And the blind fight 
the blind. 

When it is peace, then we may view 
again 

With new-won eyes each other's truer 
form, 


And wonder. Grown more loving-kind 
and warm, 


We'll grasp firm hands and laugh at 
the old pain, 

When it is peace. But, until peace the 
storm, 

The darkness, and the thunder and the 
rain. 


Others who fell in action were Eqd- 
ward Thomas, Francis Ledwidge and 
Wilfred Owen. The first two are al- 
ready well-known through their nature- 
poetry, and they wrote little that had 
a direct bearing on the war. But the 
exquisite work of Thomas is in the 
very first rank and it has not yet won 
adequate recognition. The war-poems 
of Wilfred Owen have, so far, only ap- 
peared in Wheels; 1919, the anthology 
of a group of writers with whom he 
had little in common. But when his 
collected poems appear he will take a 
high place among the soldiers who pro- 
tested bitterly against the waste and 
brutality of war. He was killed on 
November 4, 1918, aged 24, and was 
— the Military Cross after his 
eath. 


Other soldier-poets of distinction are 
Richard Aldington, Frederic Manning, 
and Herbert Read, all of whom belong 
to the Imagist school of vers libre 
writers. These three are still very much 
alive and much may be expected of 
them, although Read (who won both 
the D.S.C. and the M.C.) seems to have 
come under a slightly decadent influence 
since the war. Francis Brett-Young, 
who is also a gifted novelist, wrote 
some remarkable poems while serving in 
East Africa. He is one of the more 
conventional of the “Georgian” group. 


Of my friends, Robert Graves and 
Robert Nichols, I write with diffidence. 
Nichols is well-known: in America; his 
work has power and beauty. His re- 
cent poetry shows an ever-increasing 
richness and his future will be watched 
with profound interest. Of Robert 
Graves I find* it impossible to write 
without bias. Serving in*the same regi- 
ment with him, I shared a great part 
of his long experience of the trenches, 
and I leave it to others to analyze the 
delicate and fanciful verse in which he 
has expressed a whimsical temperament 
which has endeared him to all who 
know him. 


Osbert Sitwell is another interesting 
figure. After serving at the*front as an 
officer in the Grenadier Guards, he re- 
turned to England to write some of 
the bitterest and most brilliantly satiri- 
cal verse of the war. Politicians, prof- 
iteers, and the smug bourgeoisie have 
been pilloried by him in the most ruth- 
less fashion; and as a serious poet it is 
impossible to guess what he will do next. 


Souvenirs D’Amerique 


(Continued from page 53) 


pauvre vagabond stupéfait, et disparut 
dans les téneébres. 

“Ce bandit masqué n’était autre que 
Pinfortuné F qui ne pouvant résister 
a limplacable loi de l’atavisme, essayait 
toutefois de sauvegarder son honnéteté 
en bourrant les poches de ses victimes 
de dollars et de banknotes. 

“De cette facon, F—— pouvait satis- 
faire son irrésistible envie d’attaquer les 
gens sans pour cela cesser d’étre un 
honnéte homme. 

“fl se donnait ainsi l’illusion d’étre un 
redoutable brigand, et sans pitié, rem- 
plissait de dollars les poches des passants 
attardés. 

“Ah, il n’aurait pas fait bon lui 
résister et l’empécher de garnir vos 
poches et votre portefeuille! Il vous 
aurait tué sans merci, le misérable! 

“Ces originales attaques nocturnes se 
succédérent sans interruption pendant 





de longs mois. Le ‘Milliardaire-Apache’ 
escaladant les murs s’introduisit méme 
dans plusieurs maisons, et fractura les 
coffres-forts pour les remplir de billets 
de banque. 

“Plusieurs commergants menacés de 
faillite furent, parait-il, trés heureux 
d’avoir eu leurs coffres-forts fractures 
de cette fagon. La police grassement 
payée par l'excentrique milliardaire 
fermait les yeux. Dj’ailleurs pas une 
seule victime de F ne portait plainte. 
La police ne dut intervenir que pour 
disperser les milliers de miséreux qul 
encombraient chaque nuit les rues de 
New-York, dans l’espoir d’étre attaques 
par le Milliardaire-apache. ; 

“Tout cela est bien triste, Monsieur, 
oui, réellement bien triste! Et dire que 
F— serait le plus heureux des hommes 
s'il n’avait jamais eu de grand-pere! A 
quoi tient le bonheur, Monsieur?” 
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This girls story 
has aroused 
a storm of comment 


From coast to coast both men 

and women are debating the 

statements of this cloak-room 
girl in a big hotel 


WOMEN SAY: 








about women.” 


MEN SAY: 


What I Have Overheard Men Say 
About Women 


eds told ta Ruth Miller by the , 
cloak-rgom qual ma hig hatel cs 









Make it a regular habit 


Ai “seine 





wl) MASE: AAO Biter, -. 


Mone fatidivun women are 
mesting the situation 





“No gentleman would be guilty of such remarks 


“Unfortunately it is true. Men will make such remarks 


as long as women give them cause.” 





insulted when Marie — , the cloak-room 
girl in a big hotel, told me what she had 
overheard men say about women. 


I MUST ADMIT that [ felt chagrined and 


So I know exactly how those women feel who 
have written, telephoned and talked to me since 
I published her story. 


‘The statement of Marie’s which they object to 
most was this: “But there’s one woman who 
gets it harder than any of the others when men 
get to talking about her. She’s the woman who 
is quite sure of herself—of having done every 
possible thing to make her beauty and attrac- 
tiveness complete, but has overlooked a thing 
men can’t overlook. She’s failed to make sure 
of that perfect daintiness which is impossible 
when there’s the least trace of the odor or 
moisture of perspiration.” 


The idea that any man, of the kind whose 
opinion counts, would talk to other men about a 
matter so personal as this seems simply horrid. 


But the men I have heard from defend them- 
selves by saying there is nothing to be gained by 
silence. “Make women realize the facts about 
perspiration.” they say, “and we know they will 
correct thé.cause of such remarks.” 


An old fault—common to most 
of us 

It is a physiological fact that there are very few 

persons who are not subject to this odor, though 


seldom conscious of it themselves. Perspiration 
under the arms, though more active than else- 


ne 


————— ” 
——SS SSS 


where, docs not always produce excessive and 
noticeable moisture. But the chemicals of the 
body do cause noticeable odor. more apparent 
under the arms than in any other place. 


The underarms are under very sensitive nervous 
control. Sudden excitement, embarrassment 
even, serves as a nervous stimulus sufficient to 
make perspiration there even more active. ‘The 
curve of the arm prevents the rapid evaporation 
of odor or moisture—and the result is that others 
become aware of this subtle odor at times when 
we least suspect it. 


How well-groomed men and 
women are meeting the 
situation 


Well-groomed men and, women everywhere are 
meeting this trying situation with methods that 
are simple and direct. ‘They use Odorono, a 
toilet lotion specially prepared to correct both 
perspiration moisture and color. Odorono is an 
antiseptic, perfectly harmless. It really corrects 
the cause of both the moisture and odor of 
perspiration, 








o 














Use Odorono regularly, just two or three times 
a week. At night before retiring. pat it on the 
underarms. Allow it to dry, and then dust ona 
little talcum. ‘The next morning, bathe the parts 
with clear water. ‘The underarms will remain 
sweet and dry and odorless in any weather, in 
any circumstances! Daily baths do not lessen 
its effect. 


Women who find that their gowns are spoiled 
by perspiration stain and an odor which dry 
cleaning will not remove will find in Odorono 
complete relief from this distressing and often 
expensive annoyance. If you are troubled in 
any unusual way or have had any difficulty in 
finding relief, let us help you solve your problem. 
Write today for our free booklet. 


Address Ruth Miller, The Odsrono Company, 
204 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. At all 
toilet counters in the United States and Canada, 
60c and $1.00. Trial size, 35c. By mail, post- 
paid, if your dealer hasn’t it. 


Men will be interested in reading our booklet, 
“Yhe Assurance of Perfect Grooming.” 


Address mail orders or requests as follows: 
For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Adelaide 
St.. East, Toronto, Ont. For France to The 
Agencie Americaine, 38 Avenue de Il’Opera, 
Paris. For Switzerland to The Agencie Ameri- 
caine, 17 Boulevard Helvetique, Geneve. For 
England to The American Drug Supply Co., 
6 Northumberland Ave., London, W. C. 2 
For Mexico to H. E. Gerbert & Cia., 2a Gante, 
19, Mexico City. For U. S. A. to 


The-Odorono Company 
204 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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By SPECIAL APPOINTMENT to 
H. M. KING GEORGE V. 


Branches 


MONTREAL 
353 St. Catherine Street, West 


PARIS MONTE CARLO 
BUENOS AIRES ETC. 












STERLING SILVER 
TEA & COFFEE SERVICES 


IMPORTANT 
SELECTION 


Illustrated Catalogues mailed free 


\PPIN 6 ' 


158-162 OXFORD StW1. 172 REGENT ST W1. 
2.QUEEN VICTORIA S® E.C-4. 
LONDON. 
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CA REMINDER of Eastertide 


of the storied South, when romance and chivalry were 
uppermost in the minds of gallant youth. NUNNALLY’S 
dainty flavor-treats are characteristic of the charm of those 


days, and their delightful hospitality. 


THE CANDY OF THE SOUTH 


CHOCOLATE CREAMED BRAZIL—a whole Brazil nut, 
crisp and meaty, jacketed in rich, delicious Vanilla Cream and 
smoothest Nunnally chocolate—one of the many delectable dain- 
ties in the “Box Bountiful.” In case your regular dealer cannot 
supply you, a two-pound box of these famous candies will be 
mailed postpaid upon receipt of $3.00, 


NUNNALLY’S + + ATLANTA 





KISSEL 


(us! 


Py 


“THE unusual genius of Kissel 
has given added distinction 
to the custom-built motor car. 


Coach designing and finish of 
hand-wrought appearance—the 
Kissel custom-built chassis with 
the Kissel custom-built motor 
—an incomparable combination. 
“The Aristocrats of Motordom” mailed 
on request, featuring the 3 open and 3 


closed models, displayed by nearest 
Kissel dealer. 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO. 
Hartford, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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HOME AND PORCH FURNITURE — 


Upholding Traditions of Quality 
Upsetting Traditions of Price 


UALITY is the greatest furniture tradition of the past. High 
prices are the greatest tradition of the present. The aim in 
Sloane Furniture is to uphold the first and upset the second. 


It is possible to have quality without economy. It is impossible 
to have economy without quality. There is no saving where there 
is no service, but there is double satisfaction where the prices are 
reasonably low and the service is unreasonably long. 


igh : - 


- That is the keynote of 
Sloane Furniture for dine || 
ing room, bedroom, or |. 
porch, en suite or in single 
pieces. Refined in design, 
sound in its construction, 
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and priced as honestly as 
jt is put together. 


Furniture Makers 
Floor Coverings and Fabrics 
Interior Decorators 


W..J.SLOANE | 


FIFTH AVE &47:h.ST- 
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Meeting Every Demand of the Road 
7 HIS car, which unfailingly responds to 


every demand made upon it, has won a 
superior position. The mechanical per- 
fection of the Standard Eight permits that 
faultless operation which reduces driving 
effort to the minimum. 


IAAUUGNNNANUTAL 


One may keep pace with slow-moving 
traffic or hold the open road with the same 
ease. The Standard Eight will unflinchingly 
answer demands which the average car 
owner will seldom even attempt to make. 


Well-balanced, powerful, and light, with 


perfect finish and appointments, the Stand- 
ard Eight is a car which carries pride of 
ownership under any circumstance. 





STANDARD STEEL CAR COMPANY 
Automotive Dept. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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MISS SWIFT 


4 EAST SSTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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FURNITURE, HANGINGS, 
MATERIALS, WALL AND = 
FLOOR COVERINGS 
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MANTEL ORNAMENTS 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 
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EGYPTIAN 


DEITIES 


‘The Utmost in Cigarettes’ : NEW YORK 


Plain End or Cork Tip . 
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to any other cigarette. 
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McCutcheon’s 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 


Men’s Wear 


for Spring 





Negligee Shirt of Colored 
Madras, Manhattan Make, 
$4.00 to $6.50. 

Soft Collars, 50c and 75c 
each. 


English Flannel 
Bath Robe, $21.00. 


a 


Self-colored Stripe te“ 
Scarf of Irish Poplin,  § te 
$2.50. 5 
English Foulard 

Scarf, $1.50 to $2.50. 


Bath Slippers of 
Terry Cloth, $1.50. 


Striped English Silk 
Scarf, $2.50. 

















Two-Tone Half Hose 


Silk Lisle, $1.50. 


Striped Rep String 
Tie, $1.50. 














Bathing Suit, consisting of White Worsted Shirt. .$4.00 
Blue Flannel Trunks 








VANITY FAIR 


The Lamps of Limehouse 


(Continued from page 45) 


he surrendered to the laving warmth 
and sweetness of the smoke. 

The pipe fell from him, and for some 
unmeasured time he lay in ecstasy, be- 
tween sleeping and waking. Then, 
with an involuntary jerk, he opened his 
eyes, and looked about him. He lay in 
a great hall hung with banners. A 
hidden band of stringed instruments fed 
every sense with strange music. Velvet 
robed his limbs, and the fumes of burn- 
ing sandal-wood crept across his face, 
and with them came the hot, bitter 
breath of the desert. He looked about 
him with interest, but without wonder. 
But wonder and a sharp thrill came 
suddenly to him as his eyes, roving 
from point to point, reached the wall 
near which he lay. He was not alone. 


FLAT against the wall, silent, mo- 
tionless, stood the slender figure of 
a young Chinese girl. Blue-black was 
her hair, dressed against her olive 
cheeks, and her robe of yellow silk fell 
about her like a drooping lotus-flower. 
Her arms hung before her. Her hands 
were hidden in her sleeves. Straight at 
him she was looking, and, as his eyes 
met hers, little thrills ran like cold 
rivers about him. He tried to speak, 
for it seemed to him that those deep 
eyes were addressing him. But no words 
came, and, in breathless silence he gave 
back her deep regard, and received the 
blessing of her presence. 

Still and silent she remained while he 
gazed, but her eyes called to him as 
clearly as words sounding upon his ear, 
and he struggled to answer her. 

He rose to his knees. He looked far 
into her eyes, clothing his look with 
understanding. Many minutes he knelt 
thus, filling himself with her golden, 
strange beauty, and awaiting in rapture 
some sign from her. At. last it came. 
She moved. The painted statue slowly 
unclasped her hands and raised her little 
arms. With that movement, there broke 
from her lips a low, long cry. Long 
she held it, while he held breath with 
her. Then, as it died away, her voice 
leapt into a wild young song, whose 
notes filled the chamber like battling 
birds. It was a thing of no tune and 
no words; yet it seemed charged with 


the knowledge of all good and all eyjj, 
It rose and fell. It went to a scream 
and dropped to a croon. It was now 
a dirge, now a pean, now a chant of 
invocation; and every note in it he 
longed to answer, for he knew it was a 
song of the mating of man and woman. 

When the last high note had ceased, 
she dropped her arms, and raised them 
again, and held them to him; and the 
soft robe fell from her to her feet, and 
spread there like a tumbled blossom, 
At that gesture, his limbs loosened, 
With a cry of savage ecstasy he rose, 
and staggered some paces toward her. 
He heard the hammering of his pulses, 
and his arms ached and tingled at the 
thought of clasping her and holding her 
as his own. She was his woman; he 
had known that, at first sight of her; 
and now he was to take her. Fora 
brief moment, as he swayed with out- 
stretched arms, a dull idea came to him 
that he was a London business man; 
that he had a wife who was awaiting 
him in a place called Streatham; that 
he was expected at a committee meet- 
ing on the morrow. Then the cloud 
returned upon him, and it was gone, 
He was once more a lover going to his 
woman. He gave himself a few mo- 
ments of delicious agony by halting in 
his approach. Then, with a shrill cry, 
he leapt upon her. 

And lo, she was gone. Though he 
struggled with arms and feet toward 
her, she was gone. 

By her going the frugal supper of 
Mr. Jones Lee Fat was _ interrupted. 
For, as he sat below, wielding chop- 
sticks over a mess of rice and pork, he 
was startled by a shrill cry and a crash. 
His two assistants, who were with him, 
also heard it, and the three rose in 
stolid wonder. They gathered lights, 
and ran in a cluster up the stairs, and 
threw open the door of the smoking- 
chamber. They bore their lights into 
its shadow, and there they saw .the 
figure of the man who did not believe 
in the Great Tobacco. 

He lay sprawled against the wall 
where stood the long mirror, and his 
torn face and bleeding hands were 
thrust far through the broken glass and 
woodwork. 


A Note on the Theatre 


(Continued from page 49) 


in the development of this understand- 
ing between the two may lie the artistic 


salvation of the stage. The big the-' 


atre is wasting its time in giving bad 
plays to large audiences: the little the- 
atre no less is wasting its time in giving 
good plays to a poor ghost of an audi- 
ence. Co-operation may mean the good 
plays and the large audiences together. 

Already, as I have suggested, the tide 
works that way. I have seen it clearly 
in New York in these past months. 

The Theatre Guild produces a beauti- 
ful play in New York, Mr. St. John 
Ervine’s John Ferguson. It \attracts 
the average run of intelligent playgoers, 
the doors of the big Broadway theatre 
are opened to it, and it becomes a suc- 
cess of the season. Mr. Hopkins, while 
The Jest was crowding his theatre, had 
the courage to put on Gorki’s master- 
piece, Night Lodging. 

And while all this is going on, two 
comedies of slight but real fragrance 
and distinction, Clarence and Light- 
nin’, show week after week that there 
is a great American audience eager for 
the better wit and true racial quality. 
And Mr. Masefield’s splendid tragedy, 
The Faithful, only failed to establish 
itself by near accidents. Had all the 
play been as finely created and as well 
acted as the first act, I would have 


confidently backed it for a season’s life. 

And so the good play knocks not al- 
together unheeded at the gates of the 
prosperous. And then one thinks of the 
great acting ability that one has seen in 
these New York theatres—Miss Barry- 
more, and her brothers, all three of 
them clearly apt for great affairs; Miss 
Laurette Taylor raising an interesting 
play at moments to the level of inspira- 
tion; Mr. Wilton Lackaye in the en- 
chantment of the early part of Palmy 
Days; Mr. Bacon and Mr. Lunt in 
those two pleasant comedies; Miss Bain- 
ter in whom vivacity becomes genius. 
One thinks of the wonder that might 
be, if this talent were employed in the 
service of imaginative drama. : 

And that it may be so employed is 
not an idle dream. These players want 
to measure their gifts against the finest 
opportunities. These opportunities lie 
in great drama, which is gradually find- 
ing its way from its brave and struggling 
sponsors to the attention of the man- 
agers for whom these players work, and 
with it are going the men and women 
who have made such drama their tra- 
dition. The joining of forces is not 
complete; but it is no longer beyond the 
range of likelihood, and all of us who 
care for the theatre’s art find in this 
fact our greatest hope. 
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Convertible Cabriolet 


Designed and tcl fer Ma J hw Wanamaker Jo: af Vhiludelphia 










































Makers of Fine Motor Cars a 


Custom Department 


THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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7 HE unquestioned reputation of Van 
Blerck Motors among designers, build- > 

ers and owners is due to the consistent per- 
formance of these motors over a period of > 
years. os 





Also Makers of High-Duty Commercial Engines. 
Office and Works at Monroe, Michigan. 











Below—"Bur Vir’—30-ft. runabout, beam 6 ft. 4 in., designed 







and built by Albany Boat Corporation for B. L. Smith of ie 
Syracuse, N. Y., powered with a Model “M” 6-cylinder Van '% 
Blerck motor which gives her a speed of 35 m. p. h. d 

















When You Go 


Without a Vest 


there is satisfaction in knowing that 
your belt is irreproachable in style and 


taste. It will be if itisa 


MODERN 


Initial Belt 


“The Mark of a Well-Dressed Man” 


—the original tongue-buckle initial belt. 


Most 


comfortable and practical because “No Roller 


to Slip.” 


The name “MODERN” assures depend- 
Find this button — 


able quality. 
and you've found the belt. 


@ 


Good stores show Modern Belts with plain or 
initial buckles in various styles on all kinds of all- 
leather belts. If not readily obtained, write us. 





ODER 
"SBELT Col 





America’s Largest Makers of Belts Exclusively 


241 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


(5) 
























































Dual Personality 

I CAN, perhaps, best express this men- 

tal state by the personification of my 
two selves; the old, unregenerate, re- 
actionary George whom, if you please, 
we shall call George the First, and the 
later or converted George, whom we 
shall call George the Second. Our con- 
versation, I conceive, would run some- 
what as follows: 

George I: My boy, the movies are 
sheer idiocy. They are no more like life 
than you are like Douglas Fairbanks. 
Art is supposed to hold the mirror up 
to Nature. 

George II: Rot. Art is supposed to 
hold the mirror up to Elsie Ferguson. 
Besides I am like Douglas Fairbanks. I 
like horseback riding, I’ve seen the 
Grand Canyon and I pull weights for 
ten minutes before breakfast. 

George I: All right; chuck all stand- 
ards then. If you find the Perils of 
Pauline funny and Tilly’s Nightmare 


| sad, where does Art get aboard? 


George II: Tut, tut. You are using 
me as a megaphone for your own ideas. 
What you say is true at times, but not 
always. I will shed a furtive tear any 
time Mary Miles Minter wants me to 
and as for Charlie Chaplin—he does 
things with custard-pies and seltzer bot- 
tles that I have always longed to do. 
It is only lately that I have had the 
courage to admit this. 

George I (condescendingly): What 
of the so-called comedies? The Mack- 
Sennett screams, with those miraculous 
girls, and their miraculous legs? And 
the Keystone atrocities, have you sunk 
to those? 

George II: Decidedly. It is a culti- 
vated taste, I admit, but defensible. In 
what other medium, for instance, can 
you see what, if you were honest, you 
would admit you have always wanted 
to see,—a chief-of-police falling through 
five stories of an apartment house, or 
a prisoner at the bar swatting the judge 
on the head with a large mallet? 
Wouldn’t you like to see Forbes Rob- 
ertson drive a flivver up the steps of 
Grant’s Tomb? 

George I: Enough! Your very 
statements are an admission that the 
humor you pretend to enjoy is lower 
than the sub-cellar of the subbest sub- 
way. 

George II: Granted, but only be- 
cause it is not yet quite low enough to 
become impressive. More imagination 
is needed. For instance, I should like 
to see a film in which Fatty Arbuckle 
goes in bathing at Atlantic City; the 
tide rises, fills the ball-room at tke 
Traymore and drowns everybody on 
the boardwalk. I should like to see 
a film in which someone stops the 
motion of the earth in such a way that 
everything slides off it into space. I 
want big stuff, and done in a big way. 


Confessions of George II 


EORGE I: Do even the cartoon- 
comics amuse you? 
George II: ‘ I should say so. Do you 


VANITY FAIR 


The Flop of a Film-Hater 


(Continued from page 55) 


know how the success of a play js 
measured on Broadway? By the length 
of the laughs. They even have special 
time-keepers with stop-watches to fig. 
ure out just what the show is worth. 
A single Mutt and Jeff cartoon gets one 
continuous roar of laughter from start 
to finish, and any show that could 
match it on Broadway would be the 
riot of a season. 

George I: But is it not “the light 
laugh that speaks the vacant mind?” 

George II: Better that than the lack 
of laughs that speaks the empty theatre. 
Don’t be so stodgy. Give me the 
comedy of the kitchen, the fierce strug- 
gles with the vermicelli, the smashing 
of plates, the baptismal soup-ladle, give 
me anything but the legitimate illegiti- 
macy of the present-day Drama. 

George I: I will grant a modicum 
of value to the lighter phases of screen 
production. I will even admit a few 
plays, such as Cabiria, Neptune’s Daugh- 
ter, Broken Blossoms and the like, 
which, in spite of their tangle of idiotic 
absurdities, cheap sentiment and mawk- 
ish romance, still managed to achieve 
a certain amount of success, but do you 
not think that the great majority of 
serious plays of the Moving Picture 
World, the Pearl White escapes, the 
Clara Kimball Young tragedies, the 
William Hart bad-man_ school, the 
mushy tribe of little Orphan Annies, 
and Polyannas—do you not think these 
things are a menace to civilization? 

George II: That is an honest in- 
dictment, containing much truth. Yes, 
the standard is low; but if you will 
allow me, I will sum up for the de- 
fense. The demand for good plots— 
terse, gripping and coherent—infinitely 
exceeds the supply. The screen is a 
pitiless exposer of a structural weak- 
ness. What might be put over in a 
play, or a musical comedy, with the 
adjuncts of color, music, motion and 
good lighting, would often be found 
utterly spineless when stripped of its 
Belasco trappings, yet the voracious 
appetite of the public must be fed. 

Hence, the high-speed, low-grade 
product. But there is a very simple 
remedy in the hands of discerning and 
well-meaning critics like yourself, a 
remedy which would be welcomed with 
howls of joy by the hard-working play- 
ers and the commercial producers. 

George I: What is it? I should be 
honored if I, in my humble way, could 
assist in elevating this ignoble art. How 
can I do it? 

George II: By writing a few cork- 
ing good scenarios yourself, instead of 
sitting back on your self-satisfied— 

The slam of a door cut off the end 
of my sentence. George the First had 
gone out in a huff. I’m glad of it; the 
old prig! I was getting awfully bored 
with him, anyway. 

And then the door opened again, and 
my boy came into the room. I could 
tell, by the hungry look in his eyes, that 
he was thrilling again, and going to 
invite me to go to the movies. 
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SUNBEAM 


The Motor Car of the English Aristocracy 























N the most exclusive circles of European society, 

the Sunbeam is regarded as the quality motor car 

of England and the continent—a masterpiece of 

mechanical construction, of distinctive appearance, and 
of luxurious riding ease. 

The Sunbeam is now for the first time available 
for purchase in America. 


Built by 
The Sunbeam Motor Car Co., Ltd. 
Wolverhampton, England 


RESTA MOTORS, INC. 


Sole Concessionaires for U. S. A. 


if WES -S0th STREEP, NEW YORK 





Illustration by courtesy of Vogue 
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Rp) THE ENGINE”/REFINEMEN 
finest boats that float 


Ch 


DUAL VALVE 
STERLING 


The power of these 
motors, in proportion 
to cubic inches of 
cylinder capacity, and 
the fuel efficiency, has not been bettered by any gasoline engine in the world. 





MARY BLANCHE—Owner, Charles K. Smith, Chestnut Hill, Pa.; measures 40’5” long, 9’2” beam, 
and maintains over 34 miles an hour with the Model GR 8-cylinder, 300 H.P. Sterling. 


The motors are maintaining speeds of 30 to 36 miles an hour in the 1920 express cruisers. 


If you contemplate the purchase of a cruiser or runabout, or anticipate changing your present 
power plant, let us tell you about the dual valve Sterlings. 


4, 6 and 8 cylinders, 150, 225, 300 H. P. 


STERLING ENGINE CO., 1272 Niagara Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Exhibiting at New York Show, Grand Central Palace, February 20th to 28th 














The Standard by Which All 
Perfumes Are Judged 


Perfumes have been used from the 
earliest times, Among the nations 
of antiquity an offering of delicate 
odors was regarded as a token of 
respect and homage. ‘Fragrant 
Waters,” the Arabians called 


perfume. 


Today, in Fleurs d'Amour, the ex- 
quisite fragrance of the loveliest flowers 


of all the world is born again. From 
France—the home of flowers—comes 
each beautiful vial of Fleurs d'Amour. 
Its subtle fragrance suggests those 
lovely, drowsy old gardens of France, 
warm in the sunshine, the hum of 
bees and the flutter of brilliant but- 
terfly wings. 
We shall be glad to send you a generous sampl: of 
leurs d’An.our on rece p' of 10c 


ROGER & GALLET 


25 West 32nd Street, New York 


Creator of Fleurs d’ Amour 
and other Rare Perfumes 
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| imagine so 


A, having the lead, passed. 


VANITY FAIR 


Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from Page 77) 


of clubs is put up second hand, so as 


| to make two reentries in the declarer’s 
| hand, the rest is easy. 


Two rounds of trumps leaves nothing 


| but the top trump on the right. By 
, leading the jack of clubs and overtaking 


it with the queen, Mr. Goodplayer can 
give his dummy a finesse in spades, and 
if that finesse holds he can win the 
game. After dropping both jack and 


' king, dummy can put the declarer back 


in the lead with the ten of clubs, and 
ruff dummy with a heart. Now he 
leads the top club and gets a spade 
discard. By trumping a spade and !ead- 
ing another heart for dummy to ruff, 
the queen is forced to over-trump, and 
the five of trumps win the last trick 
and the game. 

Moral. When your partner doubles, 
bid your suit, even if it is only five high. 


Some Remarkable Hands 


VERY now and then a deal turns 
up in which the distribution of the 
cards is such that one could hardly 
peculiar a combination. 
These hands are usually spoken of as 
freaks, because they defy all the rules 
for sound bidding, and apparently elim- 
inate all the probabilities for successful 
play. 
In spite of this, such hands often 
contain very pretty examples of useful 
points, and may illustrate in a forcible 


| manner the wisdom of following out 


the fundamental principles of bidding 
and play. The curious thing about many 
of these freak hands is that a bid which 
is perfectly sound in theory may turn 
out very badly in practice. This 1s par- 


| ticularly true of no-trumpers, which 


often come to grief in a remarkable 
way. Many a no-trumper loses a slam; 
which is something that cannot possibly 
happen to a sound suit bid. 

Here is a peculiar freak hand which 
came up this winter at Belleair, where 
one may see thirty or forty bridge tables 
in full swing every evening. 


9 Q8742 
@ 109743 
> 6 

@ 94 


Y y KJ1095 
& 62 

42 © none 

@ AQJ852 
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Z dealt and bid one no-trump, which 
It looks as 
if Z would have been overwhelmed by 
the strength against him, if left in at 
no-trump, but he would not have been 
down for more than one trick unless B 
asked for a lead, and then it would no 
longer be a no-trumper. A would prob- 
ably show his reentry in clubs and then 
lead a small.diamond. Z would return 
the club, his longest suit, and it is hard 
to see how to prevent him from making 
two spades, two hearts and two dia- 
monds unless A makes all his clubs at 
once. 

But there is no danger of Z’s ever 
being allowed to play this hand at one 
no-trump. Y took him out with two 


| hearts, which B doubled, and Z passed. 


A knew from his own cards that this 
double must be a business double, with 
a big heart holding. In order to deny 
the hearts, A bid three diamonds. When 
Y passed, B went to three spades, and 
A denied the spades by going to no- 
trumps, which is the only way to indi- 
cate that he has the other minor suit, 
unless he goes to four clubs. B took 
his partner out with four spades. 
Had Z been misled by his partner’s 


heart take-out, and understood B's 
double to be conventional, showing weak 
hearts, he might easily have made the 
mistake of doubling four spades, but 
A’s shift shows him the situation. 

Z led the ace of his partner’s suit, 
and finding dummy had no more, he 
led the trump, to prevent dummy from 
ruffing hearts. B won with the jack 
and led back the queen. Now the heart 
lead from Z killed his partner’s queen, 
and B immediately led the ace and an- 
other trump, putting Z in, after which 
it is clear that A and B must make all 
the rest of the tricks; four odd and 
game. 

Another rather remarkable hand that 
came up at Belleair was the following, 
in which the dealer’s partner was one of 
those who do not believe in the major- 
suit take-out. 














9 KQ92 

& 4 

© AQ4 

@ AJ 642 
Y 873 Y MY 10654 
&@ AJ98652 A B a@K7 
o 7 z > 98652 
@ 93 @ 85 

y AJ 

& Q103 

© KJ 103 

@ KQ107 


Z dealt and bid no-trump. Having 
the lead, A passed. Y, probably im- 
agining that his partner had the tops 
in clubs, as. Y himself had about every- 
thing else, bid two no-trumps, instead 
of two spades. 

A led his fourth-best club and set 
the contract for three tricks. Had Y 
followed the rule and taken out the 
no-trumper with five cards of a major 
suit (no matter what they are, or what 
the rest of the hand), it is obvious that 
a club is about the last thing B would 
think of leading, and no matter what 
else he leads, Y makes a grand slam, as 
Y can discard his losing club on the 
long diamond and trump dummy’s 
clubs. 


Answer to the March Problem 


This was the distribution of the cards 
in problem XI, one of S. C. Kinsey's 
compositions, which was a study in 
placing the lead: 





9 5S 

@ A103 
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@ A42 
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There are no trumps and Z is in 
the lead. Y and Z want six tricks. 
This is how they get them. 

Z leads the spade. If A puts on the 
eight or nine Y wins and leads the 
deuce of spades, putting B in, while Z 
discards the eight of diamonds. Should 
B anticipate this and give up the ten 
of spades on the first trick, so that A 
shall win the second round, Y’s four 
of spades is high. 

B leads the diamond, A and Y both 
discarding clubs. Z leads the king and 
seven of clubs. Now what is A going 
to discard? 

If A ducks the first spade lead, 50 
does Y, and B wins. If B returns the 
spade, Z discards the trey of hearts. 
Then Y leads a small club, which 2 
wins with the king, leading the ten of 
hearts. Now what will B discard? 
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ESTABLISHED 


Andrew Alexander 


548 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Leap Year & Low Shoes 


i ‘THE low shoe has proposed, been accepted, 

and everyone is saying—a handsome pair. 
The low shoe proved it could support in com- 
fort, could weather a storm with the assistance 
of spats, was stylish yet economical in habits. 
At the reception, many who have been wedded 
to low shoes for years, stated that they are the 
: only shoes for steady company. We have all 

sorts of good-looking low shoes that will be 
spoken for quickly. They are uncommonly 
popular this season. 











Correspondence invited 
from men and women destr- 
ing correct low shoes by mail. 
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Smart Spring Outfits 
For Chauffeurs 


Including Suit, 
Overcoat and Cap 
To Match 


Specially 
Priced 





Outfits of this kind were 
a Brill innovation, they 
soon became a Brill spe- 
cialty, and have now de- 
veloped into the most im- 
portant feature of A 
Motor Apparel Depart- 
ment, which has become 
noted for distinctive ex- 
clusive and unusual cloth- 
ing for Chauffeurs, and 
owners. Outfits that offer 
the very limit of value, ac- 
companied with the Brill 
guarantee of quality and 
service. 


BROADWAY AT 49th STREET 
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: THE NEW REVERE 
AMERICA’S INCOMPARABLE CAR 


DUESENBERG HIGH POWERED RACING TYPE MOTORS USED IN ALL REVERE CARS. SPEED 60 TO 65 MILES AN HOUR, 
THE REVERE AT THE AUTOMOBILE SALON, HOTEL COMMODORE, NEW YORK CITY, 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND LITERATURE ON REQUEST 


REVERE MOTOR CAR CORP. 
LOGANSPORT, IND!ANA 


REVERE DISTRIBUTORS 
ANY, CHARLOTTE. N. C. MR. J. W. PEARSON, EV 


Fo 
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ANDERSON R ES COMP. ° LE, ° 

BOLIVAR AUTO SALES COMPANY, SHELBY, MISS. PITTMAN MOTOR SALES » HOUSTON, TEXAS 

MR. C. L. BORNSCHEIN, FT. WAYNE, IND. SERVICE MOTOR SALES CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 

DANIELS SALES AGENCY, PORTLAND, OREGON REVERE MOTOR SALES COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
DOWLING, FISHER & DePALMA, INC., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. REVERE MOTOR CAR COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 

EADS MOTOR COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. REVERE MOTOR CAR CORP. OF BROOKLYN, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
MR. ROBERTO HERNANDEZ, NEW YORK CITY REVERE MOTOR SALES CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
KETTENRING SALES COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. REVERE MOTOR SALES COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

MAGEE AUTOMOTIVE COMPANY, DENVER, COLO. REVERE MOTOR SALES COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 

MURRAY MOTOR SALES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA STALLINGS & STERNBERG, NORFOLK, VA 
OSBORNE-MacMILLAN, INC., BOSTON, MASS 














Sbirtings 


Kady Concealed Suspenders 
Worn Under the Shirt 


The latest fashion in trousers support and—being ; 
Kady —the utmost in suspender comfort. Worn a ne Oxfords Lannels 
with or without a belt. Avoid the = _ . 

ression of abdomen caused by a tight belt. Sup- sais 
aut trousers with Kady Concealed and wear your Look fer this ticket in the selvage 
belt loose. Easily fastened. Once you have en- DAVID & JOHN ANDERSON..LTO 
joyed the great comfort of Kady Concealed you NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS => 
will always want it. White webbing. Fresh, live y Scotcu SHIRTINGS 
elastic. 


Exclusive Desi ‘ca 
arranted Coldrs 











At Leading Haberdasheries Everywhere 


THE OHIO SUSPENDER CO., Mansfield, O. Sihtthe Fine Gaaiom Shops 
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FOX ASE of handling is comparative. The ocean liner is easy 
to handle in the open ocean with leagues of water in 
which to maneuver. But the Silhouette Five is like the swift 


white launch darting in and out among the harbor shipping. 
: ag peer ene BRaa ree sae he gentlest pressure. The 
i It is mtstantiv responsive to the gentlest pressure, Hi 
15 lordan arrangement of the steering apparatus 1s a marvel of 
4 


precise control. The perfect balance of the car, the careful 
distribution of weight, the length and strength of springs and 


the delicate suspension of all contribute to unerring forward 
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male 
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motion, with no side-sway. 


In its application of power, the Jordan Silhouette is 
reme. Acceleration is not a leap but a swift, plane-like 


There is no jerking or struggling—the road simply) 








\Vomen appreciate the ease and restfulness of driving the 
ihouctte Five as they appreciate its fashionable lines, its 
rmomious coloring and its perfect appointments. 





They welcome a distinctly fine light car-—-a five passenger 


1 it 


car in which quality has been made the compelling ideal. 





0, Cleveland, Ohio 
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JORDAN MOTOR CAR CO.,, I 
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The Trafalgar 


Your dealer has— 


or can get— 


the Cotrell &.Leonard line. 
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Dimensions: 
6x2 inches 


Well dressed men instantly appreciate the 
authentic style-note of this new Cotrell & 
Leonard feature hat. 

And in quality—as in style—it merits the 
reputation which has been associated with 


Cotrell & Leonard hats for eighty-eight years. 


COTRELL & LEONARD 


Executive Offices 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Factory 
DANBURY, CONN. 







































Great Lakes 
Express Cruisers 


The 52-footer is finest 
and most luxurious 

B express cruiser the 
market affords. The 
appearance is most 
striking, and the per- 
formance most excel- 
lent. 


Send for Catalog No. 224 


Great Lakes Boat 

Building Corporation 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Largest Builders of 
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HEN you find that it 

is possible for a Soft 
Collar to look as well as it 
feels, you will wear Earl 
& Wilson Soft Collars for 
business as well as for 
sports. This sensible fash- 


ion has come to stay. 
Why don’t you adopt it 
now? 











EARL & ee 


MAKERS, TROY, N. 


SOFT COLLARS 
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An “Extra Metal Quality”— 
that gives greater distance 


OST of us want clubs that put 

“results” entirely up to our ac- 
tual golfing ability—our form, This is 
the special reason why so many thou- 
sands of golfers have in the past year or 
so switched to Monel Metal Golf Heads. 
The cause is more than psychological 
—more than accidental. It is because 
the nickel alloy known as Monel Metal 
possesses an extra “resiliency,” an 
added metal quality that establishes a 
clean-cut impact of ball and metal, 
giving greater distance. 


Monel Metal Golf Club Heads are 
fabricated by a process that insures a 
better control of weight-balance in each 
individual head model. 


The same extra strength, the same dur- 
ability, the same wonderful power to 
resist corrosion, to live longer against 
superheated steam and deadly acids in 
commercial use, makes Monel Metal 
superior for, Golf Club Heads. 


Try the “feel” of one. If your usual 
source cannot supply you, write us for 
descriptive booklet. Address the Monel 
Metal Products Corporation, Bayonne, 
N. J. 










THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
" COMPANY 
43 Exchange Place, New York, N. Y. 


The International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd. 


A complete line of golf club 
heads to fit your particular 
requirements. 


——_— — 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


COMPANY 


THE 
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America’s Golfing Chances 


(Continued from page 78) 


James Braid, recover from four years 
spent in a wartime factory? Will Harry 
Vardon, the peerless stylist, again win 
because he makes the minimum number 
of mistakes, even though, like Braid, he 
is in his fiftieth year? 

Will that sturdy exponent and match- 
less illustrator of the mashie pitch, John 
Henry Taylor, the third of the five time 
champions of Great Britain, once more 
find Deal to his liking and, with a score 


| around 295, add fresh lustre to his 


already richly deserved honors? 
The golfers sitting by the fire in the 
club-houses of England and Scotland, 


| the graybeards who saw Tom Morris 








and Alan Robertson and Young Tom 
and the Dunns and Braid and Vardon 
and Taylor in their prime, and the 
thousands of persenal friends of these 
men stand boldly to their colours and 
say, ‘‘The Triumvirate will weather the 
storm. No foreign opposition dare 
vaunt itself before these veteran golfing 
marvels.” 

But there are many others who look 
to more youthful British players and 
especially to the stars of 1919, George 
Duncan and Abe Mitchell. Duncan is 
one of the most brilliant players this 
world has ever seen. “Impatience,” writ 
in large letters, is the secret of his failure 
thus far to win the open championship; 
but riper wisdom and experience has 
cooled the abandon of his play and 
seems destined to keep him at an even 
pitch through the long stretch of 72 
holes at Deal. 

Duncan toured America not so long 
ago and won seventy-nine matches 
almost in a row, a record never equalled 
before or since. He knows every stroke 
in golf and can illustrate them all at 
will. But his impulsiveness in feilure 
and his evident self-disgust have always 
militated against his ultimate success. 
Nevertheless his followers, and they are 
becoming more numerous every day, 
look to him to lead the world’s golfing 
throng for many seasons to come. 

Forcing his way into the select few is 
the Sonning professional, Abe Mitchell, 
the mighty swiper, winner of six big 
open events in 1919 and of many goodly 
sums in prize money. Probably no 
golfer in the world has been so much 
discussed as he. Everybody has heard 
of his sixteen ounce driver and his 275 
yard drives. Says one, “Mitchell can- 
not play an iron in true golfing form, 
he cannot pitch to the green and hold 
the ball.”” But another answers, “Mitchell 
is destined to accomplish still greater 
feats. He is now only on the threshold 


of fame. The British open is safe for 
us, with Abe Mitchell in the lists.” 

There are others, of course. Ted Ray 
and Sandy Herd and the rest, but there 
is no need of going further. 

As we compare the American golfers 
with their more famous British rivals, 
we are still supremely hopeful. Hagen 
it is, who, above all others, will stand 
as our champion, unafraid, straining at 
the leash, mindful of the fact that on 
him especially are the hopes of the 
American people. His ability, plus his 
ideal golfing temperament, may well 
surprise the spectators at the British 
open. 

And now just a few words about 
Deal. It has been considered one of 
the best of the regular championship 
courses, but the war caused a break in 
the play of six holes and in slight 
measure hurt the condition of the other 
twelve. Deal is only a few hours’ run 
from London. It adjoins Sandwich, 
another championship course, and both 
are of the same character. Deal has 
many sand dunes, a few blind holes, 
narrow fairways, and usually a pesky 
breeze. 

The first hole is to the south, with 
the others on the outward journey fac- 
ing north, while the homeward journey 
is all to the south. This means that 
there is constant need for manoeuvering 
on all tee and long iron shots. We 
should say that, although Deal measures 
6581 yards, the longest of all the cham- 
pionship courses abroad, it is one of the 
easiest of the really good courses. There 
are at least a dozen links in the United 
States which are harder. J. H. Taylor 
won the last open title play held there 
with rounds of three 74’s and a 73, ora 
total of 295. In my opinion, Walter 
Hagen is good for a score under 300. 
There is no course in America exactly 
like Deal, with its sand-hills and num- 
erous dells and rolling valleys. One hole 
at Deal has become famous—the Sandy 
Parlour, the short fourth. It is a blind 
hole, a shot over a series of sand heaps 
that threaten disaster at every turn. 

Deal is a course which well suits the 
play of the Americans better than any 
other links in England or Scotland, for 
its natural features make for just -that 
kind of caution which the new style of 
trapping has done for American links. 

I prophesy that, when the prize win- 
ners in the coming British open cham- 
pionship are made known, America will 
be well represented in the first half 
dozen. One American player may well 
be at the top of the list. 


One Night in Rome 


(Continued from page 64) 


“Seven Days’ Leave’—played a very 
ungrateful part with a clear cut dis- 
tinction which was beyond praise. His 
repose in the scene with young Oak in 
the last act was a fine example for 
young actors; it would pay them to go 
and see him. His articulation was per- 
fect, the words came out like coins from 
the mint. 

Miss Laurette Taylor has never, I 
think, given a finer performance. 

She is a great actress, a very great 
actress. I am convinced there is no 
height that she cannot reach. Her 
long explanation in the last act is a 
triumph; it is a most difficult speech 
because it is all reminiscent and explana- 
tory. Notwithstanding this, she holds 
the audience spellbound and _ touches 
their hearts very deeply. I am not 
ashamed to admit that the tears rolled 
down my cheeks, yes, and again when 


| I saw the play for the second time, I 
| noticed that others near me were af- 


fected just as profoundly as I had been. 

And what a beautiful scene with the 
child at the end of the first act! 

Miss Taylor’s use of her hands is most 
illuminating, not only when practicing 
her profession of fortune teller, but 
when expressing fear and when she tells 
her long tale of suffering in that mar- 
vellous monotone. If you want a clue to 
the quality of an actor, watch his hands. 

It is a real delight to see such acting 
as hers. She has one quality that many 
actresses lack, she characterizes each im- 
personation. She has proved that she 
is a great comedienne; she has pathos 
of the truest kind, and it only remains 
for her to do, what she surely will do, 
triumph in a play in which her success 
will depend upon great emotional act- 
ing. She has the God-given something 
which—which defies critical analysis— 
but which all great artists have. Her 
only possible limitation is her physical 
strength. 
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The Fascination o} 
Personality 


STORY by Henry James 

is about a woman who 
was considered plain until an artist 
discovered that she looked like a 
Holbein Madonna. She then began 
to dress to accentuate the resem- 
blance and became a great success 
through her esthetic beauty. 


Elizabeth Arden is an artiste in her 
work, an authority on the cultiva- 
tion of beauty. She makes a study 
of individuality, helps you to de- 
velop personality—the secret of 
fascination. She “holds the mirror 
up to Nature” and you see in it 
your real self, made radiant, vital, 
charming. 


Half of beauty is the state of mind 
—knowing one’s possibilities. The 
other half is health—health of skin 
and muscle and hair cell. Elizabeth 
Arden will tell you how to employ 
her famous Muscle-Strapping Meth- 
od and Venetian Preparations to 
perfect your appearance. 


The preparations are pure, nutritious 
skin-foods, compounded to satisfy the 
needs of overworked and underfed tissues. 
If your hair needs attention, she tells you 
how to make it as bewitching as hair can 
be. So with eyes, hands and figure. 


Then there is the new “Oriental Masque.” 
Perfected by a scientific knowledge of 
skin requirements, it is a revelation in 
skin treatment! 


Write Elizabeth Arden today. Booklets 
about the Venetian Preparations and a 
Home Course of self-improvement will be 
sent on request. 


THE ARDEN 
VENETIAN 
PREPARATIONS 


Venetian Cleansing Cream— 
A scientific cleanser which 
liquefies when applied, clears 
the pores thoroughly and 
leaves the skin soft and re- 
ceptive. $1, $2, $3. 

Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic 
—For use after the Cleansing 
Cream. Mildly astringent, it 
tones, whitens and refines the 
skin and makes it brilliant! 
fresh and clear. $1.75, $3.25. 
Venetian Special Astringent— 
A rejuvenator that firms sag- 
ging muscles, reduces puffiness 
under the eyes and by grad- 
ually tightening the skin, 
eliminates wrinkles. $3.50. 


Venetian Orange Skin Food— 
To nourish and soften the 
skin and fill up facial attenu- 
ations. $1.75, $2.75, $3.75. 


Venetian Muscle Oil—Nothing 
is so effective for banishing 
lines and wrinkles as_ this 
splendid muscle strengthener. 
$1, $2.25, $3.75. 

Venetian Acne Lotion—Quick- 
ly banishes pimples and other 
skin blemishes. Every woman 
should keep a bottle for oc- 
casional need. 25. 


Venetian Amoretta Cream— 
A fragrant day cream to use 
before powdering. Protects 
the skin from exposure and 
$132 it soft and smooth. 


Poudre D’Illusion—Gives the 
skin a peach-like bloom. In- 
imitable in tint and quality. 
Exquisitely perfumed, $2.75. 


* Venetian Rose Color—A bene- 


ficial liquid rouge that dupli- 
cates nature in its fresh, 
delicate tone. _ Waterproof. 
Does not rub off. $1, $2. 


Savon Kenott—A famous Pa- 
risian dentifrice which puri- 
fies and preserves the teeth, 
hardens the gums _ and sweet- 
ens the breath. Delicious in 
taste and fragrance. $1. 


If the Arden Preparations are not available at your 
dealer’s, address orders to Elizabeth Arden at her New 
York Salon. Include 4% Government Tax in remittance ; 


also postage if amount is under $10. 


ELIZABETH 


ARDEN 


SALON D‘ORO, 673 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK;; Suite 107 
Branches: Boston, Washington, San Francisco, 


Detroit, Newport, Palm Beach 
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The Financial Situation 


Wall Street Enters the Movies 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


O the cultivated person the asser- 

tion that the movies are more a 

business than an art will not come 
as a startling revelation. Yet the rela- 
tively few who are in no way associ- 
ated with the industry scarcely realize 
perhaps what a gigantic activity it has 
become. Retailing movie entertainment 
is now yielding approximately $750,- 
000,000 a year in receipts. 

In the days when the average one- 
reeler consisted of an intermittent chase 
over housetops and across mountains, 
the picture business had little appeal to 
those men of enterprise who like to call 
themselves substantial. Manufacturing 
of films in that “wildcat” period cen- 
tered in Europe. The selling of the 
new form of entertainment to the ulti- 
mate consumer in this country was done 
in stuffy nickelodeons, which pioneer 
fans entered with five-cent pieces and 
left with headaches. Every school child 
old enough to reach the eighth grade 
can remember when trick films were 
still in vogue. 

The improvement which has come 
with such prodigious speed is not re- 
flected simply in the elegance of new 
picture theatres, in the elaborate care 
used in the production field, or in the 
development of the industry as a busi- 
ness venture. The really significant 
alteration is in the attitude of the peo- 
ple towards the movies. The child of 
to-day looks upon pictures as regular 
plays, and upon the spoken drama as 
something bizarre and novel. 

The underlying asset of the picture 
industry is neither brick and mortar 
theatres, not studios, nor prints, nor 
good will, nor any of the other items 
that commonly appear on the balance 
sheets of the motion picture companies. 
That which gives value to the enter- 
prise is the acquired appetite of the 
people for pictures. Those companies 
succeed most completely which best 
satisfy this new craving. 

This hunger to see shadowy figures 
on the screen perform in the realm of 
romance and of sombre reality has be- 
come a moving force in the national 
life, the full implications of which are 
not yet thoroughly understood. 

One-tenth of us, the people of the 
United States, flow into the picture the- 
atres every day in the year, with the 
regularity of the tides. In other words, 
according to the estimates of the pro- 
ducers, each of us goes to the movies 


once every ten days. And whereas a 
nickel used to be a passport to the 
movies, it now scarcely does more than 
take care of the Federal tax. 


Capital in the Movies 


THs passion of Americans to see 
drama projected on a screen is piling 
up wealth for those who have capital- 
ized it. Press agents have had a few 
words to say about the wages of stars, 
and, even if one does not habitually 
believe press agents, the actual amount 
paid is still handsome. And the aver- 
age director—not the handful of the 
very best—draws between $500 and 
$1,500 a week, to help him win bread, 
clothes, and shelter. Then, there are 
the magnates, the old type and the new, 
who, according to the news on the Rialto, 
are being well compensated for assum- 
ing risks, financing imagination, and 
growing as fast as the industry they 
are leading. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand men and women are engaged 
in the various stages of manufacturing, 
jobbing, and retailing plays for the 
screen. 

Capital, frequently reputed to be 
timid, has nevertheless a real proclivity 
for streaming into the rivers where 
profits flow. Investable money, the 
stuff which has helped to build trans- 
continental railroads, skyscrapers, and 
great factories, lacks constancy. It 
makes intimate attachments which con- 
tinue for many years, but it will stay 
voluntarily only as long as it is re- 
warded with income. New capital does 
not follow old, if the latter is being 
starved. From the Civil War until a 
few years ago, railroad and public util- 
ity securities were deemed gilt edged. 
They were the standard by which others 
were judged. 

But in recent years, neither the rail- 
roads nor the public utilities, broadly 
speaking, have fared so well. Capital 
therefore has been seeking other out- 
lets. This is reflected in the security 
markets, where new fashions now pre- 
vail. Motion picture, safety razor, per- 
fume, and oil stocks have been absorb- 
ing capital that otherwise might have 
gone into the old type of investments. 


Speculation in the Movies 


W the last six years, certain elements 
in money row have dabbled in the 
movies. Speculators who match their 
hopes against (Continued on page 126) 
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Serves 2,000,000 People 


It is a simpler, more conve- 
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You /ike to feel well dressed. 
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When its quality is indisputable— 
You value quality. 


The E. Z. GARTER has for years 
maintained this standard of comfort 
and service. A comfort which means 
the highest achievement in leg free- 
dom. The soft, wide band fits the leg. 


Give your leg muscles and circulation free 
play, and enjoy the comfort offered you in a 
pair of E. Z. Garters. 


| After three years of popu- 
larity, Slip-Grip is firmly 
established in the favor of 
men who give thought to 
their personal appearance. 
Two million enthusiasts wear 
it. Ask your dealer for Slip- 
Grip—fifty cents up. 


Good Specialty Co., Distributors 


If your haberdasher cannot supply you, send his Star Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


name and we will see that you are supplied. 
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You will adore one of these beautiful 
French-necklaces of La Tausca Pearls 


To radiant beauty will endow your simplest 
frock with new charm. They will be a becoming 
addition to your costume, no matter what the occasion. 


Go to your jeweler today and see his La Tausca 
Pearls department. Examine a slender strand of 
these exquisite gems. Try them on. 


You will be amazed at their beauty! 


BATAVA PEARLS 
cA charming 18-1nch necklace of Roman 
quality pearls Presented 1n a beautiful 
grey velvet cabinet with a white gold 
clasp, set witha diamord .  . . $55. 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 124) 


reality in the New York Curb Mar- 
ket became financially acquainted with 
the movies through stocks of the 
World Film and Triangle Film, whose 
fortunes have been fluctuating down- 
ward. 

History repeated itself in the financing 
of some of the lesser companies. The 
same things that happened in bringing 
out stock of other industries were re- 
capitulated. Countless smaller com- 
panies, which represented scarcely more 
than the fond fancies and ambitions of 
their founders, offered securities to 
whomsoever would buy. Female ste- 
nographers as a result took an impres- 
sive part in financing the fringe of the 
industry by buying such offerings. 
Many a five-dollar bill went into these 
stocks—and stayed there. Guardians of 
the public weal regularly get letters 
from disillusioned “investors” some- 
thing like the following, which was re- 
cently written by a young working girl 
in Brooklyn: “In 1916, I purchased 
five shares of Moonbeam Motion Pic- 
ture Stock at $5 a share. Can you give 
me any information about the atove? 
Nite Brothers were the agents. I expect 
it is a lemon.” 

One of the evils of unregulated trad- 
ing on the Curb is that companies whose 
securities are traded in are not com- 
pelled regularly to issue financial re- 
ports, indicating how they are flovrish- 
ing. Companies whose stocks are listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange must 
issue regular statements. Falling into 
the ways that prevailed, several picture 
companies, whose stocks were offered 
to the public, kept their finances secret, 
although they were amply manned by 
energetic press agents. Under a reign 
ef silence, rumors and “tips” are at a 
premium, and an intelligent estimate 
of values becomes extremely difficult. 

Within recent months, men and firms 
who stand at the forefront in the f.nan- 
cial community have been identifying 
themselves with the movies. Names 
like Kuhn, Loeb & Company, the du 
Ponts, G. W. Davison, president of the 
Central Union Trust Company, of New 
York, and E. V. R. Thayer, president 
of the Chase National Bank, of New 
York, have been sponsoring recent mo- 
tion picture development, and movie 
financing has now reached a new plane. 

The underwriting of new preferred 
stock of the Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration, the stepping of several im- 
portant personages of the financial 
world into the Goldwyn Pictures Cor- 
poration, and the flotation by financial 
men of standing of the stock of the new 
Loew, Inc., which has taken over the 
various enterprises of Marcus Loew— 
these three recent events are the main 
basis for the impression that Wall Street 
is now in the movies. The financial 
district has long had its “silent men”, 
bankers who perpetually shunned the 
press, and now it has its silent drama 
men. 


Is Wall Street in Control? 


| be: the milieu of independent film men, 
it is frequently asserted that Wall 
Street is now in control of the movies. 
To hear them dilate, one would think 
that the Morgans, Schiffs, and Stillmans 
were actually writing the scenarios, se- 
lecting the stars, personally directing the 
productions, and supervising the dis- 
tribution. Those who view with alarm 
the influx of capital via Wall Street 
foresee many bogies. One of them is 
the phobia that Wall Street is seeking 
to dominate the screen for propaganda 
purposes. However, unless one sees red 
constitutionally, one is unlikely to find 
any evidence that the Wall Street in- 
terest in the movies originates simply 
from a realization of its uses for propa- 
ganda purposes, (Incidentally, there 


are about ten major producing com- 
panies, and enough independent, smalle, 
enterprises, financed mainly through 
private sources and Pacific Coast banks 
to bring the total to about 125.) 

Men of finance have apparently gone 
into the movies primarily because of the 
prospects for profit. The old leader 
of the industry have wandered inte 
Wall Street because the movies had out- 
grown the old financial methods of get- 
ting capital informally through privat, 
channels. The industry had advancec 
so far that it had become feasible and 
in the opinion of the captains of th¢ 
trade, worth while to summon the spe- 
cial ability of Wall Street to attrac 
the savings of men and women all ove 
the country to motion picture securities 
As a rule, the financial institutions dc 
not hold the securities they underwrit¢ 
themselves, but merely market them 
throughout the land. 

Besides capital, the financial men are 
contributing system and business meth- 
od, elements which the motion picture 
industry conspicuously lacked. Ex. 
penditures in the companies affected are 
being budgeted more scientifically, and 
the salaries paid to executives are being 
carefully scrutinized. At the moment. 
the free and easy ways under which 
the movies have sprung to greatness 
since their birth about 1894 are clash- 
ing with the passion for card indexes 
and efficient accounting of Wall Street 
and big business. 


A Movie Census 


N official census has never been 
taken of the cinema in America, 
but one is now definitely promised. 
Facts about the industry are therefore 
still a good deal diluted with guesswork. 
However, it is estimated that there are 
15,000 picture theatres in the United 
States, with a seating capacity of more 
than 8,000,000, and about 1,200 theatres 
under construction. In all the rest of 
the world, there are no more than 17,000 
temples of the cinema. In 1919, which 
was a year of unprecedented prosperity 
in the industry, it was estimated that 
the net earnings of the theatres repre- 
sented 15 per cent of gross receipts and 
25 per cent of the capital invested. In 
1918, $250,000,000 was invested in all 
branches of the industry, but the sum 
has since mounted with a startling ra- 
pidity. In the past, the growth of 
the industry has been financed mainly 
out of its own earnings by pyramiding 
profits. 

As the motion picture industry stands 
to-day, Adolph Zukor, president of the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, re- 
cently told his stockholders, “it is the 
most convenient, the cheapest and the 
most popular form of amusement. I 
believe the industry will continue the 
rapid growth which it has lately been 
experiencing.” 

Since the movies plunged into high 
finance, there has been much sentiment 
in favor of stabilizing the industry, be- 
cause investors want a regular and cer- 
tain income. 

Captains of the industry contend that 
it has emerged from the period of ex- 
cessive risks, particularly in the retail 
phase. They call attention proudly to 
the extremely few foreclosures of the- 
atres. And yet the production of a 
picture involves great hazards, just as 
paying to see one does. The author of 
the scenario may be eminent, the star 
may be gifted, and the director talented, 
and still after the elements are well 
mixed into a five-reel picture, the prod- 
uct may be wretched. It may be a 
failure artistically or financially. But 
then it should be remembered that even 
the incomparable Shakespeare wrote an 
occasional poor play. Even Shaw him- 
self is occasionally dull. 
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A FRIENDLY SHIRT— 


| ye take along on your fishing, 
“ hunting, camping or motor 
| trip. It is a friendly shirt, made from 
high grade, long wearing flannel ma- 
terial of different varieties and colors. 





| 
| oe Qa! Featuring lay down or military collars, 
Naat attached to shirt. Cut coat style, 
nei pte trimmed with ivory buttons to match, 
yaw | and made with two large sightly, 
genuinely useful bellows pockets. 


Made up in sacking, broadcloths, twills 
and mixtures — olive, khaki, gray, 
blue, tan and brown. 


Name of nearest Racine 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES shop on request. 


The CHAS. ALSHULER MFG. CO. 
| RACINE WISCONSIN 


One shilling three pence in London 
Thirty cents here 
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; Each 35c 


Compare What You Get 


A 35-cent package of Quaker Oats contains 6221 calorics, the 
energy measure of nutriment. 

That 35 cents buys six or seven eggs at this writing—about 500 
calories. Or about three chops. 

Quaker Oats, on this basis, cost about one-tenth what meats, 
fish and eggs cost on the average. That is, you buy ten times 
as many calories for each dime you spend. 

You can serve five dishes of Quaker Oats for about the cost 
of one egg or twelve dishes for about the cost of a chop. 

Consider what that means in your breakfasts. 


Cost Per 1,000 Calories 


Based on Prices at This Writing 


50c 


For Average Fish 





J 5Yec 45c 
For Quaker Oats For Average Meat 


No Food Like Oat Food 


The oat is the food of foods. Why not cut the cost of that 
It is almost the ideal food in meal, and use the saving for 
balance and completeness. costlier foods at dinner? 

It is rich in minerals which There was always great rea- 
growing children need. As a_ son for serving oats, but never 
vim-food it has age-old fame. such reasons as exist today. 


Well-advised mothers know 


the day. 
Then why not always serve 
this master dish at breakfast? 





that Quaker Oats forms the 


supreme food on which to start 
Queen Grains Only 


What ic Buys 


A large dish of Quaker Oats 
A bite of meat 

A bit of fish 

One-fifth an egg 

One-half slice bacon 

One muffin 

A taste of peas 

A small potato 


Get Quaker Oats for quality and flavor 
It is flaked from queen grains only—ju-t 
the rich, plump, flavory oats. We get but 
ten pounds from a bushel. 

If you want the oat dish popular, give 
it this Quaker flavor. 











15ce and 35c per package 
Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
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VANITY FAIR 


Two Anglo-American Classics 


(Continued from page 90) 


| usual in the delivery of boats, she 


proved to be a keel craft of about 140 
tons displacement, 101 feet 9 inches 
over all length, 90 feet 3 inches on the 
waterline, with a beam of 23 feet and 
a draft of 11 feet. She had two masts, 
excessively raked, as was the custom 
on the world famous Baltimore clippers 
and the New York pilot schooners, and 
her sail area was 5263 feet—compared 
with 16,000 feet on the most recent de- 
fender Reliance. It is interesting to 
note that in her trials America was 
beaten by the Maria, a famous Ameri- 
can sloop. 

She sailed from New York and twenty 
days later arrived at Le Havre, France, 
where she was met by Commodore 
Stevens, and some changes made in her 
hull. Three weeks were taken up with 
these alterations. Then she sailed for 
England and was fog-bound during 
the night, six miles from her destina- 
tion, Cowes, Isle of Wight. The next 
morning the fog lifted and Commodore 
Stevens was considerably surprised to 
find, almost alongside, one of the crack 
English yachts, the cutter Laverock, 
which had come down to meet the 
American visitor, to escort her in and, 
incidentally, to test out her speed in 
a race to port. This was the first for- 
eign contest for America, a beat to 
windward all the way, and she came 
out of it in excellent style, beating the 
British craft without difficulty. 

This race was rather unfortunate for 
the owners of America, for her fame 
traveled so fast that it was only after 
much effort and great loss of time that 
Commodore Stevens could arrange any 
races for her. Finally he had to post 
a challenge that America would sail 
against any British vessel whatever for 
a sum of from one to ten thousand 
guineas. This offer drew no reply and 
was finally withdrawn. At last, the 
America’s doughty crew was informed 
that there would be a regular open re- 
gatta of the Royal Yacht Squadron 
around the Isle of Wight and that Amer- 
ica would be welcomed as a contender. 
This was after the British public and 
newspapers had commented rather 
caustically on the apparent lack of 
sportsmanship of the owners of British 
craft in avoiding matches with the ship 
from overseas. Commodore Stevens 
took up the challenge eagerly, on con- 
dition that on the day of the race there 
should be a good breeze. The event 
was for a trophy put up by the club 
and valued at one hundred guineas. 

In spite of the fact that the British 
newspapers criticized the selection of 
the course as being most unfair to 
strangers in that a knowledge of local 
tide conditions was of more value than 
skill and seamanship; in spite of the 
fact that America had to race against 
eighteen of the fastest boats in Eng- 
land, with plenty of chance to get 
blanketed, and in spite of the fact that 
the wind at the start was only the 
gentlest of zephyrs, America went into 
the race. 

The English boats ranged from 47 
tons to 392. The start was made from 
anchor, with the fleet lined up in a 
double row. America was the last of 
the fleet to get her sails up and get 
under way. After the first twelve miles 
she had walked through the entire fleet 
except four. Shortly after that a head 
wind came up and presently America 
was so far ahead that no other boats 
were in sight. Then the tide set in and 
two of the British boats nearly caught 
up. Luckily, the wind came up again 
and the America finished two miles 
ahead of her nearest contender, the 


Aurora. One of the British owners pro- 
tested America’s victory on the plea 
that she had failed to pass on the right 
side of a lighthouse, but as nothing was 


mentioned about this in the sailing in- 
structions, the protest was not allowed. 
The next day Queen Victoria visited the 
America and showed great interest in 
all details of her construction. 

Thus the America’s cup came to 
America. And here it has stayed 
throughout the stress of many struggles 
for its possession. As a result of that 
first race it became the private property 
of the six members of the syndicate 
which owned America. Then, later, 
Commodore Stevens presented it to the 
New York Yacht Club as a perpetual 
challenge trophy, to be raced for by any 
yacht club of any foreign country, 
Seventeen years went by without a 
challenge. ‘Then the New York Yacht 
Club received a letter from James Ash- 
bury, owner of the schooner Cambria, 
offering to race against any yacht the 
New York Club should select. It was 
not until two years later that the bick- 
erings over conditions suggested by Mr. 
Ashbury were cleared away sufficiently 
for a race to be held, and Cambria 
started out across the ocean in a race 
to Sandy Hook against Dauntless, the 
supposedly invincible schooner, owned 
by James Gordon Bennett. This event, 
which consumed twenty-two days, was 
won by Cambria, after Dauntless had 
been ahead most of the way over, and 
things looked dark for the retention of 
the cup in America. Finally, on August 
8th, Cambria lined up against a fleet 
of twenty-three boats, all intent on 
keeping the trophy on this side of the 
Atlantic. Among the contenders was 
the old America, who, in the nineteen 
years since her great victory at Cowes, 
had led an adventurous life, on both 
sides of the ocean, and had finally be- 
come a training ship for Annapolis 
cadets, by whom she was entered in 
the race against Cambria. America and 
Cambria were given preferred positions 
at the windward end of the line, but 
the wind changed and their positions 
were rendered decidedly disadvantage- 
ous, as any sailor will tell you who 
has started from this end of the line. 
Cambria was away quickly. America, 
as in her first race, was last to get her 
sails and anchor up. It is reported that 
there was a huge fleet of spectators at 
the start and, Mr. Herbert Stone, to 
whom I am indebted for most of the 
information about these early races, 
says Wall Street was closed for the day 
in honor of the race, which was over a 
triangular course from Staten Island 
forty miles out to sea and back. 

The English boat had an accident 
when she was already hopelessly beaten 
and finished in tenth position. The race 
was won by the little schooner Magic, 
with the old America finishing fourth. 

When Mr. Ashbury returned to Eng- 
land he determined to try again for the 
coveted trophy, but he took up ener- 
getically with the New York Yacht 
Club the proposition of having to sail 
against the whole fleet of American 
boats, and in case his objection was not 
sustained he requested permission to 
bring a whole fleet of British boats over 
to try for the cup. This matter was 
finally settled, when the New York 
Yacht Club promised to make him sail 
against only one boat at a time, re- 
serving the right to name a different 
boat on the morning of each race, the 
event having been changed to include 
more races. The American club selected 
two light weather boats and two known 
to be good in heavy going. Then Mr. 
Ashbury demanded the right to race 
twelve races, one representing each of 
the clubs to which he belonged, with 
the stipulation that if he won any 
one of the twelve the cup went to him. 
This sweet dream was finally dispelled 
by the decision to sail seven races, 0 
which the (Continued on page 130) 
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Oh tragedy! The sec- 

ond broken golf club! 

She would be utterly ra 
inconsolable except for f 
the comfortable con- Z 
sciousness of her be- 

coming CONNELLA 

Flannel blouse. 





CONNELLA FLANNEL 


Those who feel the lure 

of green grass 

and open sky choose 
CONNELLA. 

It adds enjoyment 

to every sport 

—from hoop and kiddie car 
to golf and tennis, 
canoeing and tramping. 
Wher you meet men in 
CONNELLA Shirts 

and women in 
CONNELLA Blouses 
with children clad the 
CONNELLA way 

—then you know 

you’re among friends— 
real people who appreciate 
the smartness, the comfort, 
and the durability of 
CONNELLA—the genuine. 


NEVER 
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13-21 East 22 St., New York. 






Obtainable At All The Best Stores. 


MSConnell & Co. 
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For years, Paquin, Doucet, Worth, Drecoll, Cheruit and 
scores of other arbiters of feminine dress have set their 
seal of approval on 


Pat. Waldiudspring * 


The individual, PATENTED, construction of Koh-i-noor 
provides these exclusive advantages: 


The PATENT curved spring which facilitates easy opening 
and firm closing. 

The PATENT self-adjustment which makes accidental open- 
ing impossible, no matter how heavy the strain. 

The PATENT (pending) rolled-edge sew-on openings, carry- 
ing the thread below the surface, thus providing flat and 
firm attachment, and preventing cutting of thread or fabric. 
Every single Koh-i-noor is automatically perfect—rust- 
proof and crush-proof and stamped K. I. N. 


WALDES & COMPANY, Inc. 


Fifth Avenue at 32nd Street New York City 


Factories at Long Island City, N. Y. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Two Anglo-American Classics 


(Continued from page 128) 


winner had to be victor in four. 

The new challenger was Livonia, and 
in the races which followed, beginning 
on October 16th, 1871, she won one 
race after Columbia, her adversary, 
which had already won two legs, had 
broken down. The rest of the time 
Livonia sailed against Sappho and was 


| beaten. The whole series was most un- 





satisfactory and Mr. Ashbury went back 
to England in a great rage, which was 
not entirely justified. 

The next challenge, after five years, 
came from Canada, where Major 
Charles Gifford had prepared the 
schooner Countess of Dufferin. On his 
insistence that he be made to race 
against only one boat, the New York 
Yacht Club named the Madeline, owned 
by John S. Dickerson, as defender of 
the trophy, already famous as a racer. 

This series, which was for three 
races, was from a flying start, and was 
easily won by the American boat. The 
most interesting thing about these con- 
tests was the appearance, in the second 
and deciding race, of the old America, 
now twenty-five years old. She sailed 
over the course, although not as a con- 
testant, and handily beat the Canadian 
craft, finishing close behind the Made- 
line. 

Since those stirring days there have 
been nine contests for the historic gob- 
let, but no English boat has succeeded 
in winning even one of the races of any 
series. This will make Sir Thomas’ 
fourth attempt, and he has proved him- 
self to be a real sportsman, not only in 
his persistence, but in the manner in 
which he conducts his part of the nego- 
tiations and the races. 

The first race of the new series will 
be held July 15th over the famous 
Sandy Hook course. The New York 
Yacht Club wanted to hold the affair 
over the Newport course, but Sir 
Thomas protested that that course was 
unknown to his sailing master. 

The American defender will be either 
Resolute or Vanitie. Their trials will 
start on Long Island Sound May 20th, 
and it is expected that they will be 
extremely interesting. Charles Francis 
Adams, 2nd, with a reputation of be- 
ing America’s foremost amateur helms- 
man, will be at the wheel of Resolute, 
while Rear Commodore George Nichols 
will probably be the skipper of Vanitie. 
In their trials for the races which were 
postponed in 1914, Resolute was the 
winner, but an upset is anticipated this 
year. 

Lipton’s boat will be Shamrock IV, 
which came to America under her own 
sails, as called for in the original deed 
of gift, in 1914, just before the war 
called a halt to all racing activities. 

The races for the British International 
Motorboat Trophy, or as it is often 
called, the Harmsworth cup, are of more 
recent origin. They began in 1903, and 
already ten series of contests have been 
held. The first series was won by a 
British boat, Napier, at Queenstown. 
The following year a French craft, 
Tréfle-d-Quatre, won on a protest, only 
to have the cup return to England the 
following year through the victory of 
Napier II. 

Then in 1906 America entered the 
races with W. Gould Brokaw’s Chal- 
lenger, but the cup stayed in England. 
The following year began the long dy- 
nasty of marvelous Dixie’s, when E. J. 
Schroeder challenged with the first flyer 
of that name. Dixie showed a clean 
wake to Daimler I and Daimler II and 
the cup came to America. Dixie II, 
the following season, protected the 
trophy against the British challengers, 
Wolseley-Siddeley and Daimler II. 
Then there was a lapse of a year, after 
which a great development in motor-- 
boat racing took place—the introduc- 


tion by the British of an American ip- 
vention, the hydroplane. Pioneer, one 
of the three visiting British boats, was 
the first hydroplane to appear in an in- 
ternational race and, although by an 
accident she was put out of the one 
race which, in 1910, decided possession 
of the cup, her début marked the end 
of the displacement boat as a racer. 
Dixie III won on account of Maple 
Leaf’s disability owing to a piece of sea 
weed choking her water inlet pipe, but 
the British boat’s superiority was per- 
fectly apparent. As a result, the con- 
tests were changed from one race to a 
series of three races. In 1911 Dixie IV, 
Disturber II and Viva were the Ameri- 
can contestants. All of these were 
hydroplanes, and the latter two marked 
the entrance into international racing 
of Mr. James Pugh, of Chicago, and 
Mr. J. Stuart Blackton, of New York. 
Britain’s entries were Pioneer and 
Maple Leaf III, both of which had con- 
tended the previous year, and a slower 
craft by the name of Tyreless II, 
Dixie IV won easily. 

The cup went back to England in 
1912, when Maple Leaf IV, owned by 
Mr. Mackay Edgar, won two out of 
three races against the two Blackton 
boats, Baby Reliance II and Baby Re- 
liance III and Count C. S. Mankowski’s 
Ankle Deep. In 1913 Count Mankowski 
took Ankle Deep II to England, as did 
Mr. Pugh his new Disturber III, but 
they were decisively beaten by the old 
Maple Leaf IV. In 1914 Mr. Pugh, with 
an amazing racing battleship, Disturber 
IV, which had a 24-cylinder 1800-h. p. 
Duesenberg motor, went to England to 
bring the cup back. While he was there 
the war broke out and he had great 
difficulty in getting his boat back home, 
where it has been in storage ever since. 

The American challengers this year 
will be Miss America, a new 23-foot 
hydroplane being built for Mr. Gar 
Wood, of Detroit, by Mr. Chris Smith, 
of Algonac, Michigan; a larger craft, 
somewhat around 40 feet, also being 
constructed by Mr. Smith for Mr. 
Wood; and Whip-Po’-Will, Jr., the fast- 
est boat in the world, owned by Mr. 
Albert L. Judson, president of the 
American Power Boat Association. Mr. 
Smith has been responsible for prac- 
tically all of the Gold Cup winners for 
the past seven years and is a veritable 
wizard in skilful hull design, while his 
two sons, Bernard and Jay, are 
magicians in the reconstruction of mo- 
torboat engines. 

There is a new element in American 
motorboating this year which I am 
afraid is going to create a harmful 
atmosphere and retard the sport gen- 
erally. It is the formation of the In- 
ternational Power Boat Union, com- 
posed of motorboating associations in 
the Middle West which have long been 
in opposition to the American Power 
Boat Association, the organization which 
has controlled all our Gold Cup races 
and International events since the be- 
ginning. The main point of difference 
between the two units is in the defini- 
tion of the word “amateur”. The new 
group defines this term as anyone who 
does not make his living serving on 4 
boat, as sailor, engineer or other hired 
hand. In other words, it allows the 
entrance into racing of engine builders, 
boat designers and manufacturers and 
allows racing for cash prizes, a thing 
against which the American Power Boat 
Association has fought bitterly. The 
new organization, with Chris Smith, 
Gar Wood and a number of prominent 
men from Chicago as leading spirits, n- 
tends to attempt to gain control of the 
Harmsworth Trophy races, now held 
by the American Power Boat Associa- 
tion and its allied club, the Motor Boat 
Club of America. 
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Knothe Suspender Styles 


CONFORMING TO THE PRESENT 
HIP-FITTING TROUSERS — 
A SPECIALLY DESIGNED ANGLE 
AT THE BACK PREVENTS 
SLIPPING FROM SHOULDERS— 
the RESULT of 32 YEARS 
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VANITY FAIR 


Hints To Young Writers 


Sample Letters from Our Own Correspondence School 


By JAMES L. FORD 


No. 1. How to Write a Novel of 
Municipal Reform 
NY bright young man who has the 
patience to read three novels of 
municipal reform can easily write 
one himself. He has only to adhere 
strictly to the cast-iron rules that gov- 
ern this brand of fiction. Your hero 
must show himself zealous in reforming 
every neighborhood, except his own, 
and must do a great deal of good, in a 
quiet way—to himself. The lower east 
side of New York offers the best field 
for his endeavors for there he will find 
the work of “cleaning up the district” 
one of the easiest tasks of fiction. In 
real life an organization like the Sulli- 
van clan, in New York, would make 
short work of him. Here he meets a 
noble young settlement worker whose 
father owns the factory in which the 
doors are kept locked for the purpose 
of insuring a holocaust when the fac- 
tory takes tire. (See accounts of the 
Triangle fire in New York.) 

The reformer’s unselfish zeal brings 
its own reward in the shape of an ap- 
pointment as District Attorney just as 
the fire becomes due. Torn between 
love and duty he steers his course so 
skillfully as to satisfy the public clamor, 
and as to win the hand and fortune of 
the settlement worker, thus proving 
that, in proper hands, reforming can be 
made to pay. 


No. 2. How to Become a Humorist 


N almost every community there 

dwells, in comfortable ease, a retired 
humorist, who, for a few pennies, will 
gladly tell you all he knows about his 
trade as practiced by the ancients. 
Select from his scrap-book a few hoary 
themes that can be revamped and ap- 
plied to current events in that vein of 
bubbling jocosity that passes for humor. 
Your side-splitting comments on the 
Signing of the Armistice, or the League 
of Nations, are certain to enchain the 
fancy of the exchange editors, on whom 
you must keep an eye finely fixed while 
you write. The obvious joke, in which 
the first line reveals the inevitable 
climax, is always popular. 

The country boy with the hickory 
pole and the bent pin must catch more 
fish than the well-equipped city sports- 
man. The fabled hare and tortoise live 
again in the high-bred racer distanced 
by the farmer’s sorry-looking nag. 
Feminine apparel has yielded an income 
to humorists of every age and clime. 
The crinoline, the trailing skirt, the 
“peek-a-boo” waist have all been fish 
to the jokesmith’s net. Prohibition has 
merely reversed the crusty humor of 
inebriety into the jolly fun of not get- 
ting anything to drink. 

Pack your humor in marketable, five- 
inch sections and atterward gather it up 
into a book with a picture on the cover 
of a man laughing his head off. You 
may also deliver it as a lecture and even 
sell the moving picture rights. 


No. 3. How to Write a Novel of 
Realism 

ip gga goat practice for the writ- 

ing of realistic fiction lies in at- 
tempting to enumerate the contents of 
a garbage can without missing a single 
banana-peel. This will induce a mood 
conducive to the best results. Realism 
occurs in paying quantities only in the 
sordid and dreary strata of life. No 
matter how carefully you may set down 
every detail that is not worth mention- 
ing, your description of a happy Ameri- 
can home will never pass for true 
realism. Russian literature is rich in 
the real stuff. Take as your model a 
novel beginning “Alexander Alexan- 


dromovitch sat in his squalid hut eating 
his black bread, drinking his vodka and 
cursing the bourgoisie,” and then follow 
Alexander up until he hangs himself, 

Trace the life of your hero from its 
sombre beginnings through various oc- 
cupations that soil his hands and cloth- 
ing and provoke doleful introspection in 
his soiled soul. As a clerk in a delica- 
tessen shop he can inhale all the noisome 
smells. His work in the subway gives 
you a chance at the sewer gas and the 
rats. His unhappy condition leads to 
a love affair with a journalistic “sob 
sister” and presents a welcome oppor- 
tunity for what your publisher will 
shrewdly indicate as “a fearless handling 
of great social problems based on the 
primal facts of life.” 

Instead of ending his life at the end 
of a rope, your hero becomes the art 
editor of a New York magazine, dealing 
with artists until he wishes himself back 
in the subway again. 


No. 4. How a Young Girl Should 
Conduct a Woman’s Page 
EF you are without that contempt for 
the intelligence of your sex which is 
the heritage of so many women, you 
are not fitted for this particular job. 
Everybody loves this favorite journalis- 
tic feature—the proprietor because it 
“brightens up” the paper; the business 
office because of its lure to the adver- 
tiser; the editor because it yields her a 
good living at a slight mental cost— 
everybody loves the woman’s page ex- 
cept those to whom it is addressed. 

Its editor must therefore study how 
not to please her supposed readers. 
Your recipes and dress patterns will run 
themselves, leaving you free to concen- 
trate on the “special features” best de- 
signed to insult the intelligence of your 
sex. There is nothing that annoys the 
average woman more than to see other 
women of inferior calibre unduly 
praised for virtues that they do not 
possess. Hasten, therefore, to celebrate 
any woman whose photograph in a 
large hat is available and do not fail to 
call her a “leader” of something or other. 
There are enough of these to: keep you 
supplied for the rest of your editorial 
life. Every one of these leaders has 
been photographed in a hat with a wide, 
sweeping brim. 

In “sex topics” do not go beyond a 
chaste treatment of riding astride, the 
wearing of tights and the employment 
of young men in shoe stores patronized 
by women. 


No. 5. How to Write a Cowboy 
Novel 
IF you have made up your mind to 
write a novel of the wild west do not 
let the fact that you have never been 
west of Rahway discourage you. 

Your heroine is a high-spirited and 
lovely girl, visiting the rancho of her 
brother, and already enamored of the 
free, breezy life of the plains, having 
long since wearied of the effete East and 
her many millionaire suitors. 

One of ihese suitors follows her to 
her new home and cuts but a sorry 
figure aiongside the courageous cow- 
boys with their hearts of gold. The 
vaqueros dislike the newcomer on sight, 
and Imogene Ponsonby, wearing a som- 
brero and idly swinging her riata, 
watches him contemptuously as he tries 
to ride a bucking broncho. But she 
casts the eye of approval on the English 
tenderfoot. who says “cheero” and 
“righto”, rides the worst broncho, downs 
the brutal foreman of the ranch in phy- 
sical combat, and finally wins her heart 
and hand. This time-honored plot is 4 
cinch as it stands. Do not change it at all. 
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WE ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF 
OUR THIRD FLOOR GALLERIES 


Wm. A. FRENCH & Co. H | 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


OE | 


INTERIOR DECORATORS | 


AND MAKERS OF 
















FINE FURNITURE 
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OMEN’S wool sport 

stockings, long ap- 
preciated abroad for their 
suitability and comfort, were 
early introduced in America 
by Peck & Peck. 

Imported qualities now 
being receivedare exceedingly 
smart for both town and 
country wear. 


Mail Orders Filled Promptly 


PECK & PECK 
EXCLUSIVE HOSIERY 
586 Fifth Avenue at 48th Street 
5o1 Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street 


Also at 4 No. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
Palm Beach and Newport 
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Aetzel 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


2-4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
New York 


AILORS for men 
desiring to be 
groomed correctly in 
every detail. Using the 
best ideas of the smart- 
est fashion centres of 


the world, it 


our privilege to serve a 


distinguished 


has been 


clientele. 



































buck quarters. 














27 W. 38" StI) NEW YORK. 
WIDTHS AAAA TO D-LENGTHS 14 TO 10 


. CR re Nous Not Charmants ? . 


query the ShoeCraft Shoes for spring, which 
fashionably speak the new Franco-American 
language. Combining Parisian coquetry 
with American grace, and emphasizing the 
ShoeCraft characteristics of luxurious quality 
and perfect fit, they are irresistible to behold, 
enduringly satisfying to possess! 


DAFFODIL—Very becoming is this one-eyelet tie 
with shortened vamp and slender contour. Its snug 
fit at heel assures security. Patent vamp with 
pearl buck quarters, gun metal vamp with dark 
gray quarters, or Havana brown kid with matching 


Send for Catalog D-2 and 
Measurement Charts. Mail 
Orders posthaid. Fit guar 
anteed. Charge Accounts. 

























Price, $22. 
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Dentists Now Urge 


A New Teeth Cleaning Method 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Leading dentists all over 
America are urging the adop- 
tion of a film-removing tooth 
paste. 


Millions of people have 
already proved it. In every 
circle nowadays you see white, 
glistening teeth. Ask about 
them and the owners will say, 
probably, that Pepsodent has 
done it. 


By Fighting Film 


Those results come from 
fighting film — that viscous 
film which ever forms on 
teeth. Most lack of luster is 
now traced to that, also most 
other tooth troubles. 


Film clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. The tooth 
brush does not end it. The 
ordinary tooth paste does not 
dissolve it. So much of it 
stays and hardens, until you 
have it taken off in the den- 
tist’s chair. 


Film is what discolors— 


not the teeth.. It is the basis 
of tartar. It holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in 
it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. All 
these troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing for lack of 
a film combatant. 


The Way is Found 


Dental science, after years 
of searching has found a way 
to fight film. Five years of 
clinical and laboratory tests 
have proved it beyond ques- 
tion. 

For home use the method 
is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent, made to 
meet every dental require- 
ment. And to make it known 
quickly in every home, a 
10-Day Tube is being sent to 
everyone who asks. 


A Quick, Convincing Test 


The Pepsodent results are evi- 
dent and quick. A ten-day test 
will leave no doubt about them. 
And a book will tell the reason. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The 
film is albuminous matter. The 
object of Pepsodent is to dissolve 
it, then to day by day combat it. 

A new discovery makes this 
method possible. Pepsin must be 
activated, and the usual agent is 
an acid harmful to the teeth. But 
science has found a harmless ac- 
tivating method. Now active pep- 
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Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COM- 
PANY, Dept. 97, 1104 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent 











sin can be constantly applied, and 
forced into every hiding place of 
film. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See 
how the teeth whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. 

Look at your teeth now, then 
look in ten days. Let your own 
teeth decide between the old 
ways and the new. This is im- 
portant. Cut out the coupon so 
you won’t forget. 





Péepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





The scientific film combatant, now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere 
and supplied by druggists in large tubes. 











Francis 


VANITY FAIR 


Jammes 


The French Poet of Naiveté 
By ARTHUR SYMONS 


S I passed the village I heard the 
thud-thud of the two flails, thresh- 
ing corn, and I saw through the 

barn door the two men standing on the 
yellow carpet. From another barn came 
a rumbling sound, as of wood turning 
on wood; and a cloud of pale gold-dust, 
every grain distinct in the sunlight, 
floated out from the door. Here in 
the precipitous wood, where I am lying 
among the ferns, whose fronds, scorched 
to a sullen orange, crumble into dust 
between my fingers, the sun trickles 
delicately through the leaves, and the 
air is at once cool and warm. I have 
brought a book with me, a book of 
verses telling of the country and of vil- 
lage life. De V’Angélus et de l’Aube a 
VAngélus du Soir, of Francis Jammes, 
and though the writer has written of 
the Pyrenees, and my village and wood 
are among the mountains of Auvergne, 
I seem to pass unconsciously from the 
one to the other, as I turn the leaves, or 
hold a leaf half-turned, while I listen 
to the occasional cry of a bird, or watch 
an immense bee steaming loudly between 
the trees. 

In Clermont-Ferrand the mountainous 
soul of Pascal seems to become less ob- 
scure. This little dry town, built of 
lava, and set in the midst of a plain 
rimmed by volcanic hills; sombre, pro- 
vincial, not interestingly old or new; 
without beauty, but looking out, through 
all the gaps and alleys of its streets, 
upon the rough, peasant slopes of the 
Puy de Dome, and the circle of green 
and brown hillsides; a hard, actual por- 
tion of the rich, yet not friendly, soil 
of Auvergne; Clermont - Ferrand has 
something of what is bare, rigid, and 
unexpansive in the genius of the one 
really great man whom it has produced. 
The Auvergnats are Kelts in whom all 
the subtle, unworldly qualities of the 
race have hardened and turned to stone. 
In Pascal, it is what is Keltic that bursts 
— rock and stone like a volcanic 
ire. 


REMEMBER the first time that I 

found myself in Clermont, during 
the heat of an unparalleled August. I 
had had a sleepless night in the train, 
coming from Paris, and when I got 
down in the Place de Jaude, and set one 
foot beyond the little rim of shadow, 
the heat seemed to envelop me from 
head to foot in an intolerable caress. It 
pressed on my forehead, burnt into my 
eyes, dried and scorched my lips, and 
poured like wet fire all over my body. 
I crossed the road, and waited for a 
moment in a faint, hot shadow, which 
I followed up a winding street, losing 
and finding it again as I went. Seeing 
a little dry garden in two tiny terraces, 
sunk below the level of the upper road, 
I went into it, hoping for at least the 
shadow of a tree. But there was no 
shadow; the thin, straight trees were 
themselves scorched in their stiff rows, 
and the harsh savour of the dry earth 
rose up to make the heat.thirstier. I 
went back to the upper road, and 
climbed slowly, passing a vast book- 
shop, where I saw Bourget’s last novel, 
only just out, side by side with old 
books of medicine and theology; to- 
gether with many jewellers’ shops, all 
with their old and new silver-work, and 
their trinkets of Auvergne enamel and 
Auvergne amethyst and topaz. Passing 
beyond the shops, I wandered for some 
time in narrow and narrower streets, 
one of them a Rue des Petites Tueries. 
Hardy, coarse-featured, ruddy and olive, 
the Auvergnats went solidly about their 
business; and the women, so decided, 
honest, somewhat too precise, but not 
uncomely, passed with the same earnest 
sense of direction. Except for the book- 


shop, you would have forgotten that 
Paris existed. These people, their rough 
dialect, their heavy energy, the whole 
aspect of the place gave almost a new 
shade, certainly a new emphasis, to the 
meaning of the word “provincial,” 
Heavy carriages each with its crest on 
the door, passed as if going to a wed- 
ding, and as I looked out drowsily from 
under the awning of a café, where I had 
found shade but not coolness, I saw, 
under those carriage-roofs, and in the 
enveloping sunlight of the streets, the 
whole monotony of an existence shut in 
upon itself, and consumed little by little, 
in the mere passing of days like every 
other day. 


REMEMBER Hubert Crackenthorpe 

sending me a tiny, privately printed 
book of verses, dedicated to himself, 
which he wished me to read. I have it 
before me. Vers. Francis Jammes. Mai, 
1893; it is the fourth of the fifty copies 
printed; it has thirty-five pages. In his 
dedication he says: “J’aurais pu imiter 
le style de Flaubert ou celui de Leconte 
de Lisle, et faire, comme un autre, un 
poncif. Mon style balbutie, mais j’ai 
dit une veérité; et, du moins, je ne 
cherche pas 4 prouver que j’ai du génie, 
en érigant en doctrine moderne les 
défauts grossiers d’une langue.” The 
name was unknown to me, and the 
verses were of so unparalleled a naiveté 
that I imagined, for a moment, some 
mystification; so I was not tempted to 
read any more of his books until I re- 
ceived this volume of verses. Reading 
them in the country idly, among the 
scenes in which they pass, I find that 
they have a genuine flavour of the soil, 
and that it is possible to find an almost 
illicit pleasure in these halting lines, 
their deliberate air of being improvised. 
A tired soul, for which happiness is to 
be found only in the fields, in rest, seems 
to me to speak out of these pages with 
an almost pathetic outspokenness. They 
give one a particular sensation of the 
country, of its tranquil pleasure, its 
limited lives, the solace of its grass and 
space and leisure. All its colours and 
sounds and odours are known by heart, 
like friends; there is not a page which 
does not call up some definite picture or 
mood, the mood being always indeed 
implicit in the picture. The word pic- 
ture gives too formal a notion of these 
accidental meditations, in which there 
is nothing of the painter, but a good 
deal of the peasant; of what the peasant 
would be, that is, if he had the faculty 
of reading and of feeling sharp sensa- 
tions. And, in the form of the verses, 
so languid, so incorrect, often so child- 
ish, there is something of that revolt 
against mere “literature” which is being 
so generally divined as one of the 
present necessities of art. 

Nothing, in our time, is so artificial 
as naiveté, however sincere, and I find 
these verses about “Le pauvre chien” 
entirely artificial. And yet I find more 
artificial the notion that one is so very 
simple, so very conscientious, that some- 
times one forgets to count one’s sylla- 
bles, or put the rhymes in their places. 
But in this writer, an elaboration of 
humility and the negative virtues comes, 
really, to a result which is far from 
being as elaborate as it professes. I find 
an individuality behind these confes- 
sions, these fragments of reverie oF 
speech, overheard or noted down at 
hazard. I find much of the visible 
forces of the French countryside in these 
precise and wavering lines; certainly 
something of the spirit of poetry; and 
the book, taken up under a prejudice, 
and read with a mixture of amusement 
and respect, becomes seductive, at least 
in summer, and among the ferns. 
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CG CLOTHING;) 
Gentlemens Furnishing Gouds, 


e 
MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


Dress or Sporting Garments for Spring, 








Riding Suits and Odd Breeches 
Norfolk Suits and Odd Knickers 


English Hats, Shoes, Haberdashery & 
Leather Goods 


Homespun Coats, Mackintoshes, Polo Ulsters 
Liveries for House, Stable or Garage 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


NEWPORT SALES-OFFICES 
220 Bettevue AVENUE 


BOSTON SALES-OFFICES 
Tremont cor. Boyvtston STREET 



































A Brogue Oxford 
Built of Russia Calf 


on strict custom lines 


Thayer McNeil Company 


47 TEMPLE PLACE BOSTON, MASS. 





Knitted 


Wilde moO Sport Coat 


Notice this Coat 
at Your Club 


You’ve seen it—the heather mixture 
Thermo Sport Coat that you’ve ad- 
mired. 

You can get one from your dealer 
for only $10.00. That’s a little price 
these days for such big value when 
we tell you that every Thermo Sport 
Coat is 


Guaranteed All Wool 


Golfers like them because they are 
just the right weight, being knitted 
with plenty of freedom for swinging 
arms. Shaped and finished as care- 
fully as most expensive coats. Many 
men like it who won’t wear sweaters. 
Your choice of the following heather 
mixtures, blue, brown, green, olive 
and oxford gray. Look for the 
Thermo gold and black hanger in 
the neck of the coat you buy. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us. 


Swansdown Knitting Co. 
349 Broadway 


Dept. V. New York A 
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Sports Apparel 
that Smacks of 
Picadilly and i 
the Strand 


at the shops \|| 
of the y 


SDAVENAS 


at the 





Commodore Hotel 
NEW YORK CITY | 


Correct sports apparel ] 
for the fashionable | 
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DELICATELY SCENTED: GOLD TIPS 


man and woman i} BOX DE LUXE OF 
RIDING HABITS | \ # 10 ~$250 
MOTOR TOGS if : 
OUTDOOR APPAREL | | 
SPORTING GOODS I 
Expert service and | 
suggestion. Write | 
A swagger, mannish for our sports wear | 
— = of — jersey catalog. | 
cloth. Also made in 40 HI 
athe, shades. If your Rept.MN. 
filled” $37.50 | dealer shoes 
- cannot inety 
supply Broadway 
you, write NewYor 
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Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 
Fat Reducer 


For Men and Women 


will show reduction taking place in 11 days or money 
refunded. The reducer (not electrical) reduces un- 
sightly parts promptly, reducing only where you wish 
to lose and the Lawton Method Dissolves and Elimi- 
nates superfluous fat from the system. Easily fol- 
lowed directions do not require exercises, starving, 
medicines or treatment; not only rids you of fat but 
improves appearance and general health, brings physi- 
cal and mental vigor and enables you to regain and 
retain your normal weight. Dr. Lawton (shown in 
picture) reduced from 211 to 152 Ibs.; this reducer 
and genuine method have been the means whereby a 
great number of fat people through the United States 
and elsewhere have easily gotten rid of unhealthy, disfiguring fatty tissue, 
without discomfort. Any stout man cr woman can obtain these results whether 
10 or 100 pounds overweight, look better and feel better. The complete cost 
$5.00, Send for your reducer today. Remember it is guaranteed. 














Dept. 83, 120 W. 70th St., New York City. 
| Maternity Dr. Thomas Lawton For personal services, call or phone Col. 4609 
ON’T be a “shut in” 
meiner, Dent chiar § | 


your coming baby’s health 
and life by depriving yourself of 
outdoor and social activities. 
Smartest Styles 
Lane Bryant specially designed 
maternity clothes conceal the 
condition and enable the expect- 
ant mother to appear in public 
without embarrassment. 


ee 34.75 to 175.00 ‘ 

| eae acatepanataes 29.85 to 250.00 Circular Upon Request 
ee 39.75 to 225.00 

Skirts .......... 5.95to 34.75 

Waists ......... 298 to 22.50 ALL DUNHILL PIPES BEAR THE ROUND 


Everything for Baby, Too 


If unable to visit any of our five 
stores in New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Washington or San Francisco. Write 
Dept. D4 for free Style Book, 
Mailed in plain wrapper. 


Lane Bryant 
21-23 W. 38th St., New York 
_ A 
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WHITE DOT AND ARE STAMPED 


NH 
LONDON 
M. M. IMPORTING CO. 
6 East 45th Street New York 


Sole Agents in the United States 
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No. 210 


Clock! 





A Handsome Timepiece That 
Glows Brilliantly at Night 


You can see the time distinctly in the 
dark with this graceful 8-day clock. 
Its silver finish dial is painted with a 
strong radium luminous material that 
is guaranteed to last for several years. 
Its case is of genuine hand rubbed 
mahogany, 414” high, 34” wide. Dial 
is 2%”. An ornamental addition to 
any room. Price each $10.00. Ask 
your dealer or write to 
















TRAVELIGHT MFG. COMPANY 
231 N: Lawrence St., Philadelphia, Pa- 
Makers of Highest Grade **Radium Lighted’’ Clocks 
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MILCH Galleries | 


Dealers in 


EXHIBITION AMERICAN 


by PAINTINGS 
VICTOR HIGGINS oy SCULPTURE 


WALTER UFER 
and ERNEST BLUMENSCHEIN 


April 5 to 17 
FIGURES and LANDSCAPES by 
VALENTINO MOLINA 


April 19 to May 1 
Exhibition of AMERICAN SCULPTURE 


for the House, Garden and Grounds, during May 
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_ we 108 W. 57th St: Adjoining Lotos Club New York 
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REDUCE go )givdly 


Three slices of Basy Bread a day = = 
Reduces your weight in a natural way 





STETSON 





What one woman says : 
Doctors’ Essential Foods Ce. OUR new Spring Sretson is vastly more 
de 
nei Y than a correctly-styled hat. It has a blue- 
Dear Basy Bread Company:— Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, 











I think I had better go into now recognized as the standard weight reducing ration. ribbon pedigree that assures you 2 fixed and une 


the business and claim @ 


commission if I continue to Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a whole- F 2 of ali 
ape nied —_ bread ; . some and delicious food, scientifically prepared. wavering standard o Qu ty. 
a joking aside, 80 many 0O 2 e 
hat the Bread By simply eating three slices of Basy Bread a day, thousands 

rg Noung hl that ae of people have regained their normal weight. No unpleasant JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 
want to try it. It is all that dieting. No medicine, No irksome exercise. : Philadelphia U. S. A. 
you claim for it. You will be very much interested in the Basy Booklet, which ? 

Jincerely yours, is an authoritative statement on Obesity, its cause and cure. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Write for your copy today. 


DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO. 2o 0 ee nea Soreey 





























VANITY FAIR 


will attend to all your shopping. 


ee) AD 


Its corps of expert shoppers bi he : b Scented Refinement ® 
will save you time, trouble pe oe s of the 5 Bath SE - 


and expense. Address 


Vanity Fair Shopping Service 
19 West 44th Street New York City 
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DAHLIAS The Best All- Season Flower in the World 


Dahlias will start blooming from six to eight weeks after planting, and 
continue blossoming until killed by frosts. From some varieties you can cut 
as many as one hundred blossoms.- Your choice of form and coloring is almost 
unlimited. 


TRY THESE COLLECTIONS Every Bulb Guaranteed 
SIX GIANT DAHLIAS FO FIVE CHOICE neti" FOR 
$5.00 PREPAID 1.00 PREPA 
Bianca. (Hybrid Cactus) rose-lavender. Ella Kramer. (Cactus) art pink, 
— (Peony-flowered) purple-crim- J. H. Jackson. (Cactus) deep maroon, 
Mina Burgle. (Decorative) scarlet. 
Hortulanus Fiet. (Decorative) salmon- Queen Wilhelmina. (leony) pure white. 
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pink, Stradella. (Show) purple, crimson. : pase 
w Kalif. ea Cactus) glowing scarlet. ? : : U-AR-DAS Effervescent Bath Tablets 
=. Brandt. (incurved Cactus) orange- ; 
Yellow King. (Hybrid Cactus) giant : SS ine: seein, UBBLE as they dissolve,-—quickly softening— and 
| You run no risk in buying these collections for each and every bulb is guaranteed to Re \ i al perfume to permeate—the 
row. They have been carefully selected with the intention of offering those varieties | Coe 4 ~A\\. causing theis unusual p Pp 
especially adapted for home gardens and for cut flowers. ! q \ ae ‘i waters of the Bath U-AR-DAS. 


Catalogue and Cultural Guide Free 


Write for it now, as it contains valuable cultural notes, and descrip- 
tions of over 500 of the best Dahlias, together with a complete collection 


of Gladioli, Peonies, Phlor, Hardy Plants and Nursery Stock, ‘ e Woodard Clarke & Co. Frank M. Prindle & Co. 


iz xX : Perfumers Distributors 
J. K. AL ANDER \ e * Portland Oregon 71 W. 35th St., New York 
The Largest Dahlia Grower in the World ; . 

“The Dahlia King” 40-52 Central Street East Bridgewater, Mass. 


75c the box of twelve tablets, at all leading 
toilet goods departments, or direct, postpaid. 
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OUR deepest feel- 

ings—the tenderest 
memories—can be truly 
expressed in enduring 
Barre granite by those 
who have made it a 
life study. 


Write for Booklet No. 5 


HARRISON GRANITECO. 
200 Fifth Avenue New York 


Offices in principal cities 
Works: BARRE, VT. 
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BUST REDUCER 





(Billings Bldg., 4th Floor) 


For Men and Women 
Cover Entire Body 
or Any Part 


Endorsed by leading physicians 
and worn by society everywhere. 


Reduce Your Flesh 





You can quickly dissolve superfluous flesh easily 
and with safety wherever desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s famous medicated 
reducing Rubber Garments 





Min 
BRASSIERE; 


aan Price $7.00 
he = Send for Free Illustrated Booklet, NECK peas hy non 


Dr. JEANNE A. WALTER, 353 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 


(Entrance on 34th Street, 3rd Door East) 
Philadelphia Representative: Miss Mary Kammerer, 1029 Walnut St. 























CLUZELLE BROS’. 


“L’INVISIBLE” 


Transformation 


represents the highest achieve- 


ment of the hairdresser’s art. 


Skillfully made of superior soft and 
French hair, that 
matches your own so _ perfectly in 
texture and color as to defy detection. 
Our invisible transformations can be 
combed, brushed and dressed in any 
They supply the needed 
hair to make you more youthful and 


naturally wavy 


fashion. 


beautiful. 


Our illustrated booklet “A” 
sent on request, 


Write, phone or call for appointments. 


Light Bovs 


Ladies’ 
Merchants i 


14 West 37th St., New Yor 


Telephone Greeley 4191-4192 
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No. 8359 


ANDSOME and 
H handy for your 
shopping bag 

or vest pocket; always 
ready, no sharpening; 
with the superb 
VENUS medium lead. 







No. 839 Venus 

Pocket Pencil,each .25 
No. 857 Extra leads, 

per doz. - 50 


At stationers and stores or 
mailed on receipt of price. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
220 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Dept. “V” 

and London, Eng 


Also makers of a complete 
line of Pencils, including the 
famous Venus Drawing in 17 
degrees, the Venus No. 849 
Holder—same as No. 839 
here shown but longer 
size and in 16 degrees— 
Venus Copying Pen. 
cils and Venus 
Erasers. 





POCKET 
PENCIL 







































Vestoff Serova Russian School 
47 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 6212-9283 


AWN MEUM 


M, VERONINE 
VESTOFF 


AMMAUEEKINUTANTTTERRONNTN 


MLLE. SONIA 





Artist, Russi SEROVA 
rtist, Russian ae 
Imperial Ballet Graduate Russian 
Solo Danseur School 
Classique and 
Pavlowa Mordkin Wordsworth School 
Co. London, England 
SGTUGU1EUUENEN HU UNUOC ESCA UUT NENT TTT ANNE catboaseonensaanyny tc aesacsdna caanaaaanaateNaNe UNA Hk 


Ballet, Interpretative Classic, National and Folk Dancing. 
Children’s Courses a Specialty. Baby Work, Nature Danc- 
ing and Dramatic Pantomime. Modern Ballroom Dancing. 
Faculty of pre-eminent Specialists 
Classes—Private Lessons—Normal Courses 
Booklet “‘S” descriptive of the school on request 
Summer Normal Course 1920 June and July 





Telephone Columbus 6212 
Two Magnificent Ball Rooms for Rental for Exclusive Social Functions 


Duryea’ 47 West 72nd St., N.Y. 





Duryea Dances Every Thursday Evening, Subscription $1.10 


“ADVANCED TECHNIQUE?” \ 


nd 
“THE RUSSIAN 
IMPERIAL METHOD OF 
TRAINING A DANCER” 
By Veronine Vestoff 


Two Volumes 
Elementary and Graduate 
The Key to Aesthetic Danc- 
ing, containing Bar Exercises, 
Plastique Movements. Tech- 
nique of Dancing, Toe Ex- 
ercises with music and 120 

photographs. 
Price $5.00 per volume. 


“NATURE DANCING” 
By Sonia Serova 
The text book to perfect nat- 


ural movement, containing 
Fundamental Exercises in 
Walking, Running, Leaping 


and Springing, Grecian Poses, 
Five Interpretative Nature 
Studies, Illustrated. 

Price $5.00. 

“BABY WORK” 
By Sonia Serova 
Contains Mile. Serova’s orig- 
inal method of instruction for 
very young children and_ six 


\ Baby Dances, Price $5.00 



























(Moker -— Gowns 
To order 


Gowns, Wraps, Blouses of wonderful 
materials, created by an artist who 
combines beauty of line with dignity 
and grace, individually designed.— 


Excellent value 


7 East 55th St. 


Opposite the St. Regis 
Phone Plaza 9463 


New York City 















AND NOW 
FINANCE— 


Vanity Fair aims to 
cover all the leisure 
interests of the man 
about town—the stage 
— art — literature — 
dancing — sport 
—clothes. To each it 
gives just that half- 
glance, that clever so- 
phisticated touch that 
the great world itself 
accords. 


Inasmuch as finance is 
also an interest of 
the Vanity Fair man’s 
leisure hours, we are 
instituting a depart- 
ment in charge of Mr. 
Merryle S. Rukeyser 
whose connection with 
the subject is a matter 
of common knowledge. 
But— you won't be 
bored. Accuracy 
doesn’t come by the 
ton —outside of the 
Congressional Record. 


VANITY FAIR 
19 W. 44th St., New York 
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Youthful Beauty 
|For Any Woman 


The secret 

of a youthful 
face will be £ 
sent to all 
women 
who see 
their beau- 
ty vanish- 
in g 2 r 
who have 
facial 
lines, 

















women 
have found 
the secret of 
renewe 

beauty in 
Kathryn Mur- 
ray's remarkable 


Facial Exercises 
which remove lines, ‘‘crow's feet” and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give round- 
ness to scrawny necks; lift up sagging 
corners of the mouth and clear up 
muddy or sallow skins without the use 
of cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, “beauty” 
treatments, or other artificial means. 
The Kathryn Murray Method will show 
you how five minutes daily with these 
simple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all 


Write for this FREE BOOK which tells just 
what to do to bring back firmness to the facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
to the skin, Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 433 Garland Bldg. Chicago, IIl. 
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P to the present time it 
has been almost impossi- 
ble to get a face powder 


conspicuous, probably just at 
the very moment when you 
would give anything to appear 
at your best. A specialist has 
at last perfected a pure powder 
that really-stays on; that stays 
on until you wash it off. It does 
not contain white lead or rice 
powder to make it stay on. 
This improved for- 
mula contains a 
medicinal powder 


improve the com- 
plexion. In fact, 
this powder helps to 
prevent and reduce 











Loca 


ew bette thon 


enlarged pores and irritations. 


It is also astringent, discourag- | 


ing flabbiness, crow’s feet and 


large sixty cent box and many 
dealers also carry the generous 
thirty cent size. When you use 
this harmless powder and see 
how beautifully it improves your 
complexion you will understand 
why La-may so quickly became 
the most popular beauty powder 
sold in New York. We will give 
you fivethousand dol- 
lars if you can buy a 


price. Herbert Roy- 
stone, Dept. D, 16 E. 
18th St., New York. 


Save this notice. 
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FOXS 








“9 TE to stay on the face longer than = wrinkles. This unusual powder “=P” PUTTEES 
disfig- it takes to put it on. You is called La-may (French, é Perea 

ments powder your nose nicely and Poudre L’Amé). Because oe ek Se 
by age, the first gust of wind or the —_La-may is pure and because it Fox’s Spiral Putteés make them 
illness or first puff of your handkerchief ] it i ideal for golf, riding, walking 
anything d p J : stays on so well, it is already Oe eae aa ‘we a 
rene and away goes the powder, used by over a million Ameri- the best English wool, in curved 
tudes of ’ leaving your nose shiny and can women. All dealers carry the form, they fit the leg closely in 


flat, neat spirals. They will not 
ravel or fray at the edges like 
ordinary puttees—are comfort- 
able, convenient, waterproof 
and easily adjusted. Made in 
khaki, forest green, cadet blue 
and other colors. 

The genuine Fox’s—the puttees 
of the world—have a _ small 
brass tag with the name and the 
letter R or L, for right or left, 
on each puttee. Ifyou cannot ob- 
tain them at your dealer’s, write 
us and we'll suppy them at the 
regular retail prices, as follows: 


who ask for it. ‘ better face powder Regulation Heavy Welght. ....... $1.00 
Results Guaranteed doctors prescribe to anywhcre at any Extra Fine Light Shade..........$5.00 


The Manley -Johnson ees 


R) 260 W. Broadway 
L) 


Dept. 12 
. Sot 





New York City 





























Shake Into Your Shoes 
Sprinkle in the Foot Bath 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The ie, Healing Powder 
for the Feet, 


for Tired, Swollen, Tender Feet, 
Corns, Bunions, Blisters, Callouses. 
It freshens the feet and makes walk- 
ingeasy. 1,500,000 pounds of powder 
Ae for the feet were used by our army 
and navy during the war. 
Ask for Allen’s Foot-Ease, 
= Sold everywhere, 





















Brighten up the Kiddies 
straw hats with 


PUTNAM 


STRAW HAT 
DYE 


EAUTIFULshades 

of Red, Green, 
Navy and Light Blue, 
Purple, Brown, Gloss 
and Dull Black. If 
your druggist can’t 
supply you, write us. 
We willsend any color 
postpaid—25 cents. 





pag ty 4 Laboratories, Chicago 

T take pleasure in recomend- 
ing *‘Lash-Brow-Ine,"’ as @ Loven, 
beneficial preparation for stim 
lating the growth and adding” ‘to 
the beauty, of the Eyelashes and 








Eye Ye Sincerely, 
TOL "DANA: 


Star in Metro Pictures 





‘“‘Windows of the Soul’”’ 

YES—the most noticeable feature 

of the face—to possess charm, 
beauty and expression, must be 
framed with long, luxuriant Eyelashes 
and well formed Eyebrows, 
TO-DAY If THE DAY OF PERPETUAL YOUTH — 


IM APPEARANCE AT LEAST. 


YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE CANNOT BE 

MAINTAINED IF ONES HAIR IS GREY 

OR DISCOLORED, BUT SCIENCE 

PERMITS OF THE RESTORATION 

Of THE HAIR TO ITS 

ORIGINAL COLOR BY TAFE, 
THE USE OF SIMPLE, SURE 


PREPARATION 


THAT NOT ONLY RESTORES THE 
HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOR BUT 
PRESERVES THE BEAUTY, LIFE, AND 
LusTRE OF THE HAIR AS WELL. 
COMPLETE DIRECTIONS FOR USE CONTAINED IN EACH BOX 


, J Shades from Golden to fet Black = 
== 


FOR SALE AND APPLIED BY LEADING HAIRDRESSERS AND BY 


NEos Co. 366 Bfth Ave. NY. 


v Bookle:''b' ' Grey Hair and tts Treatment - free 


applied nightly will aid Nature in a 
marvelous manner in promoting the 
growth of Eyelashes and Eyebrows. 
Stars of stage and screen, and women 
everywhere use and recommend this 
beauty aid, why not you! Price 50c, 
at your dealer’s or direct, in “plain 
cover, prepaid. Refuse substitutes. 
Identify the genuine by picture of 
“LASH-BROW-INE GIRL’’—same 
as below, which is on every box. 
ELL LABORATORIES 
4305-41 Grand Blvd., Chicago 












Quincy, 
Illinois 
































VANITY FAIR 


Sets the Style 


Rest assured - | 

“Faultless, since 1881 on Pajamas and 
Night Shirts Guarantees the origination 
of everything that is worthy in Material, 
Style and Manufacture at a price which 
gives maximum value to the*wearer, 
justifying its claim as- 

“The NIGHTwear of a Nation!” 








~~ -— 
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E. ROSENFELD & CO, maxers 


BALTIMORE New York 
@ller\cie) 
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THE CAREY PRINTING CO. INCe 
New Yor« 





ee 


Send for Style Book to L. Adler, Bros. & C hester, N.Y. 











